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WHITS  PUTS  BLISTER  RUST  CCIUROL 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $1,949,000 

Budget  'estimate,  1944  .  1,946, 542 

Decrease  (travel  funds'  returned  to 

surplus)  . . .  -2, 658 


PROJECT  STATELIEST 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Planning,  coordination  and 
technical  direction  of  "blis¬ 
ter  rust  control  through  the 
United  States  (Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine)  . 

$383,752 

$450,150 

450,150 

2.  Blister  rust  quarantine 

enforcement  (Bureau'  of  Ento-  ■ 
mology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine)  . . . . . 

10,100 

10,000 

10,000 

3.  Blister  rust  control  opera-' 
tions  on  the  national  for¬ 
ests  (Eorest  Service)  . . 

683,357 

1,042,992 

1,042,992 

4.  Blister  rust  control  opera¬ 
tions  on  lands  under  juris¬ 
diction  of  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  (Department  of 

Interior-)  . . 

■  ■ 

109,750 

174,910 

174,910  . 

5.  Cooperative  control  of 
"blister  rust  on  state  arrd 
private  forests  (Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
ant ine )  . 

82,290 

258,290 

258,290 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Law  674 

2, 658 

-2,658 

Unobligated  balance . . 

17,311 

—  — 

—  — 

-  _ 

Total  appropriation'  . . 

1, 291,-560 

1,949,000 

1,946,342 

-2,658 

WORK  SEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective;  To  control  white  pine  "blister  rust  in  the  white  pine  forest  areas 
of  the  United  States  by  the  timely  eradication  of  the  di seas e- spreading 


I 

alternate  host  plants  (currants  and  gooseberries,  commonly  called  Sibea)  sq 
as  to  preserve  the  present  and  future  economic,  aesthetic  and  recreational 
values  of  these  forest  trees* 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance':  The  blister  rust  problem  in  the  United 
States  involves  the  suppression  of  Ribes  on  white  pine  control  areas  aggre¬ 
gating  over  28,000,000  acres*  These  areas  occur  on  the  national  Forests, 
ITational  Parks,  O&C  Revested  lands,  Public  Domain,  Indian  Reservations,  and 
on  state  and  privately  owned  lands.  Federal,  state  and  privately  owned  lands1 
are  often  intermingled  and  under  such  conditions  the  control  work  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  and  operated  as  uniform  work  programs.  Initial  Ribes  eradication 
has  been  performed  on  over  two-thirds  of  the  control  area,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  it  has  been  reworked  one  or  more  times  to  maintain  control  of  the 
disease.  Over  1,100,000,000  Ribes  have  been  destroyed  in  this  work. 


.Completion  of  the  initial  control  work  will  prevent  serious  losses. of  young 
.growth  from  this  disease.  Also,  re-eradication  is  important  in  keeping  Ribes 
on  the  decline  in  worked  areas.  This  is  accomplished  by  proper  timing  of  vA 
eradication  to  prevent  Ribes  from1  producing  seed.  As  the  initial  work  has 
been  done  over  a  period  of  several  years,  some  of  the  worked  areas  are 
reaching  the  re- eradication  stage  each  year  and  should  be  promptly  reworked 
to  maintain  the  most  effective  control  of  the  rust.  Reworking  keeps  the 
Ribes  population  on  the  downward  grade  and  safeguards  the  investment  already 
made.  In  many  control  areas  one  reworking  is  enough  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Ribes  so  lew  that  the  areas  can  be  placed  on  a  maintenance  basis.  Others  re¬ 
quire  two  cr  more  reworkings.  Once  these  areas  have  reached  a  maintenance 
basis,  a  small  amount  of  work  is  needed  each  year  to  maintain  the  control 
status  and  to  eradicate  Ribes  from  new  sites  that  are  being  taken  over  by 
natural  reproduction  and  by  forest  plantings. 

There  are  8  species  of  native  white  pine  in  this  country,  three  of  which  are 
of  great  economic  value.  The  three  commercial  species  -are  the  eastern  white 
pine  which .  extends  from  Maine  southward  to  (Georgia,  and  westward  to  . 
Minnesota;  the  western  white'  pine  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  ancW 
the  sugar  pine  of  Oregon  and  California.  The  present  mature  stands  of  thes^Jj 
trees  have  an  estimated  stumpage  value  of  about  $300,000,000.  The  young 
growth  probably  represents 'equal  or  greater  values  in  potential  future  crops. 
Also,  the  white  pines  in  general  are  highly  important  over  extensive  areas  ' 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes  and  for  watershed  use  on  public  and  private 
lands.  The  conservation  of  the  country’s  white  pine  resources  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  program  to  keep  these  forests'  productive  and  provide  timber  supplies 
which  are  recognized  as  important  military  assets.  The  control  of  blister 
rust  is  necessary  to  protect  and  conserve  the  supply  of  this  valuable  Vood.  for 
present  and  future  Rational  Welfare,  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  white- 
pine-using  industries  and  to  maintain  employment  and  community  welfare  in 
white-pine-producing  areas. 


The  white  pines  constitute  a  renewable  forest  resource  of  great  importance  to 
present  and  future  forestry  in  this  country.  These  forests  are  in  serious 
danger  from  white  pine  blister  rust,  a  destructive  fungous  disease  of  foreign 
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origin  that  is  now  present  in  27  states.  The  rust  kills  the  white  pines,  the 
youhg  trees  dying  quickly  and  the  older  trees  more  slowly.  In  unprotected 
areas  the  young  growth  and  many  of  the  older  trees  scattered  through  the 
forests  are  already  succumbing  to  the  disease.  The  fungus  which  causes  "blis¬ 
ter  rust  spends  part  of  its  life  cycle  or.  currant  and- gooseberry  plants. 

Spores  produced  on  these  plants  infect  white  pines,  and  form  "bark  cankers 
that  kill  the  trees.  Control  is  accomplished  "by  the  elimination  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes  within  and  near  white  pines. 

Blister  rust  control  work  is  important  on  public  and  private  lands  where 
eastern  white,  western  white,  and  sugar  pines  are  significant  and  valuable 
components  of  the  forests.  Eastern  white  pine  is  commercially  important  over 
extensive  areas  from  Minnesota  to  Maine  and  south  to  Georgia. 

On  good  sites  it  is  capable  of  producing  from  20,000  to'  30,000  board  feet  per 
acre  in  60  years  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  income  for  owners  of 
farm  woodlots  and  forest  lands;  In  the  Inland  Empire  (eastern  Washington, 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana.) ,  the  continued  production  of  western 
white  pine  is  the  backbone  of  local  economy  and  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  dependent  industries  -and  the  production  of  valuable  timber  products  for 
nationwide  markets.  Likewise,  sugar  pine  is  of  high  economic  importance 
within  its  natural  range  in  California  and  Oregon.  These  regions  are  sources 
of  commercial  timber  supplies  that  must  be  protected  from  blister  rust  to 
safeguard  present  and  future  white  pine  forests  and  the  industries  for  which 
they  furnish  the  raw  material. 

General  Plan:  The  white  pine  blister  rust  control  work  is  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal,  state,  private,  and  local  agencies.  The  Bureau  carries 
the  responsibility  for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination,  and  technical 
direction  of  the  work.  It  also  determines  the  location  and  intensity  of  blis¬ 
ter  rust  infection,  develops  and  improves  control  methods,  maintains  effective 
standards  of  Ribes  eradication,  enforces  the  Federal  blister  rust  quarantine, 
and  carries- out  surveys  to  locate  and  map  white  pine.  Ribes  eradication  on 
state  and  private  lands  is  performed  by  the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
agencies  and  individuals  concerned.  Authority  for  the  removal  of  Ribes  is 
provided  under  the  plant  pest  laws  and  regulations  of  the  cooperating  states, 
which  also  are  responsible  for  regulating  the  movement  of  Ribes  and  pines 
within  the  state. 

The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  Ribes  eradication  carried  out  on  lands 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  similar  opera¬ 
tions  on'  lands  under  its  administration,  including  the  Rational  Parks,  Indian 
Reservations,  and  the  Oregon  and  California  revested,  lands. 

White  pine  forest  stands  are  selected  for  blister  rust  protection  on  the 
basis  of  minimum  stocking  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  cooperating  agen¬ 
cies.  These  vary  somewhat  in  accordance  with  forest  practice  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  white  pine  regions.  Such  stands  and  their  surrounding  SOO-foot  protec¬ 
tive  zone  are  called  control  areas.  The  establishment  of  control  areas  for 


the  protection  of  ornamental,  recreational,  or  esthetic  white  pine  stands  de¬ 
pends'  upon  their  vhlUe,  importance*  and  use  for  such  purposes* 

The  control  areas  are  eradicated  of  Riles  "by  laborers  operating  under  close 
supervision.  They  are  then  checked  "by  trained  employees  to  make  sure  the 
Riles  have  leen  reduced  to  a  point  that  eff ectively  establishes  control  of 
the  disease.  These  control  areas  are  re-examined  at  periodic  intervals  of 
about  4  to  6  years  to  locate  areas  reinfested  by  Riles  that  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  sprouts  or  from  seeds  in  the  soil,  or  from  small  missed  bushes. 
Such  areas  are  reworked  to  maintain  continuous  control  of  the  rust.  In  the 
West,  white  pine  forests  are  remote  from  centers  of  population,  and  the  work¬ 
men  have  to  be  subsisted  in  camps  within  the  control  areas. 


Progress  and  Current  Program:  Practical  and  effective  control  of  the  blister 
rust  disease  of  whit e  pines  is  obtained  by  the  eradication  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  plants,  commonly  called  Riles,  that  are  growing  within  infecting 
distances  of  trees  to  be  protected. 


luring  the  calendar  year  1941,  the  several  cooperating  Pedsral,  state  and 
private  agencies  destroyed  34,549,587  Ribes  on  1,615,393  acres  of  control 
area,.  The  total  acreage  covered  consisted  of  868,315  acres  of  initial  eradi¬ 
cation,  and  748,078  acres  of  re- eradication.  The  details  of  this  work  are 
summarized  in  the  attached  tables  Uos.  1  to  5,  by  regions,  programs  and  land 
ownership,  with  separate  tables  for  the  work  on  Rational  Porests  and  Rational 
Parks. 


O 


Since  1933,-  the  Ribes  eradication  work  has  been  greatly  augmented  with  emer¬ 
gency  relief  labor.  In  recent  years  the  amount  of  this  labor  has  gradually 
dwindled,  and  the  number  of  these  individuals  used  on  Ribes  eradication  in 
1941  was  only  about  half  the  number  assigned  the  previous  year.  The  chief 
source  of  this  labor  was  closed  on  December  31,  1941,  when  all  Federal 
Agency  WPA  projects  were  discontinued.  Later  in  the.,  fiscal  year,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  terminated,  thus  eliminating  the  labor  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  from  this  agency.  A  relatively  small  number  of  MPA 
laborers  were  assigned  to  control  work  on  Bureau- sponsored  state  SPA  proj-  ( 
ects,  and  these  are  now  being  liquidated.  This  decrease  in  emergency  relief-'" 
labor  has  reduced  the  amount  of  Ribes  eradication,  and  its  effect  on  the  work 
program  has  resulted  in  more  attention  being  given  to  re- eracli  cation  in  order 
to  maintain  rust  control  on  areas  already  under  protection. 


In  northern  Minnesota  and  in  the  western  white  and  sugar  pine  regions,  the 
forested  areas  are  so  remote  from  sources  of  labor  that  it  is  necessary  to 
subsist  the  employees  in  camps.  During  the  1941  season,  67  camps  were 
operated  of  which  14  we re  manned  with  relief  labor  and  53  with  seasonal  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  and  cooperating  agencies.  In  addition,  varying 
amounts  of  labor  were  assigned  from  89  CCC  camps  in  the  white  pine  regions  of 
the  country.  These  camps  were  operated  by  the  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Rational  Park  Service,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
cooperating  States. 


Planning,  Coordination  and  -Technical  Direction:  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology" ajidTlaat  Quarantine  provides  the  leadership  and  over-all  plan¬ 
ning,  coordination  and  technical  direction  of  the  Rices  eradication  work  per¬ 
formed  by  cooperating  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  In  addition,  it 
cooperates  directly  with  state,  -  local,  -  and  private  agencies  on  a  50-50  ba,sis 
in  the  application  of  control  measures  on  state  and  privately-  owned  lands, 
there  such  lands  are  intermingled  with  and  endanger  public  holdings,  the 
Bureau  carried  on  the  necessary  control  work  without  requiring  matching 
funds  from  state  and  private  land-managing -agencies.  The  Bureau  also  carries 
out  necessary  general  control  activities  of  a  supplemental  nature  and  obtains 
the  information  on  rust  spread  and  other  phases  of  the  work  needed  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  technical  direction  of-,  the  control  program. 

The  other  federal  agencies  concerned  with  this  work  are  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Rational  Park  Service,  General  Land 
Office,  and  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
participating  state  and  local  agencies  are  represent ed  by  26  states  and  by 
counties,  townships,  timber  protective  associations,  lumber  companies  and 
individuals. 

Protection- of  White  Pine  Rurseries:  Ribes  eradication  around  59  nurseries 
was-  carried  on  to  protect  ever  79,000,000  young  pines  growing  in  the  nursery 
and  transplant  beds.  In  this  work  23,628  acres  of  protective  zones  were 
eradicated  of  90,295  Ribes,  or  an  average  of  3.8  bushes  per  acre.  This  was 
largely  rework  to  keep  Ribes  out  of  the  protective  zones  around  these  nur¬ 
series.  Many  of  them  are  now  practically  Ribes-free  and  are  maintained  in 
this  condition  by  periodic  inspection  and  reworking  any  portion  bearing 
Ribes. 

Eradication  of  Ribes  nigrum:  The  eradication  of  the  highly  susceptible 
European  cultivated  black  currant,  Ribes  nigrum,  in  white  pine  regions  was 
continued  and  resulted  in  the  removal  of  2,364  of- these  plants  from  421 
locations.  All  of  these  bushes  were  found  in  the  Lake  States  region. 

Treatment  of  Infected  Pines:  There  are  many  white  pines  of  high  forest  or 
ornamental  value  within  the  infected  regions  that  have  been  attacked  by 
blister  rust.  If  not  too  badly  diseased,  these  trees  can  be  saved  by  cutting 
out  the  blister  rust  cankers.  This  treatment  was  given  to  1,350,594  in¬ 
fected  pines.  In  addition,  44,067  fatally  diseased  trees  were  destroyed. 

This  work  is  also  helpful  in  retarding  the  local  intensification  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Locating  and  Manning  %fc.it e  Pine:  White  pine  stands  and  their  protective 
borders,  aggregating  1,464,666  acres,  were  located  and  mapped  for  Ribes 
eradication.  Most  of  this  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Eastern  white  pine 
regions. 

Spread  of  the  Rust:  The  last  report  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Committee  on  the  spread  of  blister  rust  covered  the  year  1940.  In  1941, 
climatic  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  rust  were  favorable  for  the 
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spread  of  this  disease.  The  spread  was  featured  "by  the  extension  of  the 
disease  on  Ribes  from  central  Virginia  aild'West  Virginia  into  northern 
Tennessee  and  Forth  Carolina,  and  by  the  finding  for  the  first  time  of  large 
numbers  of  cankers  on -sugar  pine  in  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon 
in  localities  where  Ribes  were  found  infected  in  previous  year s. 

The  southward  spread  of  the  rust  on  wild  Ribes  in  the  Appalachian  region  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  distance  of  about  1-34  miles.  This  spread  is  not  especially 
serious  from  a  control  standpoint,  since  most  of  the  valuable  white  pine 
stands  within  the  newly  infected  counties  already  have  been  protected  from 
serious  damage  by  the  initial  eradication  of  Ribes.  In  the  sugar  pine 
region  the  rust  has  spread  southward  in  the  Coast  Range  for  some  200  miles 
and  in  the  Sierra  Fevada  for  170  miles.  The  known  limit  of  pine  infection 
in  the  -latter  region  was  extended  about  50  miles  farther  south.  The  infec¬ 
tion  on  Ribes  in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties  was  found  close  to  the  boundary 
of  Yuba  county.  The  discovery  of  infected  sugar  pine  near  Cascade  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  Plumas  Rational  Forest  in  Plumas  county  was  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  Although  one  infected  Rib es  roezli  was  found  in  this  area  in  1938, 
new  cankers  we  re  found  on  the  pine.  In  1941,  28  infected  pines  containing*.,/ 
74  cankers  were  located..  The  discovery  of  blister  rust  on  sugar  pine  so  far 
south  in  the  Sierra  Revadas,  and  the  large,  increase  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
fected  pines,  is  tangible  evidence  that  the  disease  is  beginning  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  over  a  wide  area  in  northern  California.  In  this  part  of  the 
state,  a  total  of  929  cankers  was  found' on  381  pines..  Prior  to  this,  only 
4  pines  with  4  cankers  had  been  discovered  in  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  Ranges 
in  California,  All  pine  cankers  and  all  infected  Ribes  located  during  1941 
in  the  Sierra  Fevada  and  Cascade  Ranges  were  destroyed  to  retard  the  spread 
of  the  rust  as  much  as  possible.  The  disease  was  found,  for  the  first  time 
on  pines  and  Ribes  in  Crater  Lake  Rational  Park  and  on  white  pines  in 
Glacier  Rational  Park.  In  other  regions  the  rust  continued  to  spread,  to  new 
unprotected,  locations  within  the  known  infected  area. 

In  1942,  the  spread  of  the  disease  on  pines  and  Ribes  remained  within  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  previously  known  infected-  regions. 

Methods  Development:  Further  improvements  were  made  in  Ribes  eradication^*^ 
methods  and  studies  in  Ribes  ecology  in  the  western  white  and  sugar  pine 
regions.  The  special  D-2  tractor,  equipped  with  front-end  brush  rake  and 
a  rear-end  Ribes  hook,  was  used  effectively  in  heavy  patches  of  Ribes  on 
the  Sierra  and  Plumas  Rational  forests  in  California.;  this  resulted  in  an 
estimated  saving  of  about  65  percent  of  the  man— days  needed  to  do  the  sane 
work  by  hand  methods.  The  operation  of  the  hooks  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
tractor  was  improved  by  installing  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  drum  a. 
pair  of  12-inch  steel  rollers.  This  made  it  easier  to  roll  out  the  cable 
by  hand  and  reduced  friction  and  we.ar  on  the  cable  when  the  hooks  were  being 
pulled  at  an  angle  to  the  revolving  drum.  A  specially  designed  Ribes 
peavy  tested  in  California  was  found,  to  be  effective  and  useful  for  up¬ 
rooting  large,  deeply-rooted  Ribes. 

Aii  important  new  development  has  been  the  testing  of  a  Ribes  regeneration 
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key  for  predicting  the- extent  of  future  regeneration  of  Hikes  on  control 
areas,  and  for  aiding  in  the  establishment  of • correct  eradication  plans  for 
the  immediate  suppression  of  Hikes  in  the  western  white  and  sugar  pine  re¬ 
gions.  Preliminary  tests  of  the  key  were  encouraging,  and  further  .work 
should  improve  its  usefulness  and  accuracy.  Further  progress  has  keen  made 
in  field  studies  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  grazing  on  the  establishment 
of  sugar"  pine,  western  white  pine  and  Hikes;  the  differences  in  light,  mois¬ 
ture  and  temperature  requirements  for  western  white  pine,  .and  for  Rib e s 
viscosissimum  and  R.  lacustre;  .and  the  effects  of  logging  ana  burning  on 
Hikes  regeneration  with  special  reference  to  present  methods  employed  in  the 
management  of  white  pine  areas. 

Qua  r  an  tine  Enf  ore  em ent ;  -The  -examination  of  nursery  stock  enroute  at  key 
transfer  points  in  the  United  States  was  continued  as  the  primary  means  of 
securing  compliance  with  the  Federal  domestic  quarantine  due  to  white -.pine 
blister  rust.  The  effectiveness  of  this  procedure  is  indicated  by  the  marked 
reduction  .in  number  of  violations.  During  1920,  the  first  year  of  transit 
inspection,  12  out  of  each  1,000  shipments  inspected  were  found  to  be  moving 
in  apparent  violation  of  quarantine  regulations,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1942 
only  93  shipments  were  intercepted — considerably  less  than  1  out  of  each  1,000 
shipments  inspected.  . 

Blister  Rust  Control  Operations  on  Rational  Forests  (Forest  Service): 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  control  work  in  the  national  Forests  of  the  Forth 
Central  an:1  Bast  era  States  has  been  materially  reduced  by  curtailing  CCC  and 
other  emergency  programs.  In  these  forests,  the  important  job  is. to  maintain 
the  areas  already  covered,  and  extend  the  project  to  cover  white  pine  areas 
comprising  183,155  acres  which  have  not  been  initially  protected. 

The  control  area  on  National  forests  in  the  best  aggregate  2,432,000  acres  of 
which  1, 323,000  acres  are  western  itfhite  pine  and  1,10.9,000  .sugar  pine.  Initial 
Hikes  eradication  has  been  completed  on  1,382,000  acres  as  of  January--- 1,  1942, 
of  which  1,034,000  acresAr©  western  white  pine  and  348,000 hr©  sugar  pine. 

There  remain  1,050,000  acres  unworked  in  the  western  white  and  sugar  pine 
stands  in  the  National  forests.  The  control  work  has  been  under  way  for  a 
longer  period  in  the  western  white  pine  region,  and  consequently  is  much  fur¬ 
ther  .along  than  in  the  sugar  pine  region. 

Blister  Rust  Control  Onerations  on.  Lands  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
I nt eri or  Depar tn ent :  A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  National  Park  areas 
bearing  white  pines  in  order  to  hold  the  control  areas  to  the  minimum  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  to  preserve  important  white  pine  values.  According  to  these 
studies,  there  are  456,707  acres  of  land  in  13  National  Parks  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  on  which  five-needled  pia.es  form  an  important  part  of  the  forest 
cover. 

In  the  National  Park  system,  blister  rust  control  has  been  under  way  since 
1930,  and  has  resulted  in  the  initial  eradication  of  Ribes  on  240,349  acres 
as  of  January  1,  1942,  leaving  unworked  216,358  acres  on  .that  date.  The 
disease  is  becoming  more  widespread  and  cumulatively  increasing  damage  may  be 


expected  on  unprotected  areas.  If  these  pines  are  to  he  protected  the  Ribes 
must  he  eradicated,  otherwise  the  pines  will  he  killed. 

There  are  now  approximately  129,541  acres  in  tentative  control  units  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Revested  lands  Administration 
of  the  General  Land  Office  upon  which  five-needled  pines  occur.  The  total 
volume  of  soft  pine  timber  on  the  area  approximates  1,100,000  hoard  feet,  of 
which  about  four-fifths  is  sugar  pine  and  the  remainder  western  white  pine. 
These  species  are  among  the  most  valuable  permanent  components  of  these 
forests.  They  are  highly  valued  and  very  desirable  for  forestry  purposes 
and  their  loss  would  greatly  reduce  the  productive  value  of  these  lands. 

An  intensive  pine  reconnaissance  survey  is  being  conducted  on  areas  support¬ 
ing  sugar  pine  or  white  pine.  Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  accurate  information 
regarding  pine  stocking,  timber  site,  and  Ribes  occurrence.  From  such  data 
the  practicability  of  instituting  control  may  be  determined,  which  nay  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  acreage  in. blister  rust  control  units.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1941,  initial  Ribes  eradication  was  completed  on  30,083  acres,  ,  m 
leaving  99,4o8  acres  cased  on  original  estimated  control  units  to  be  worked.^ 
As  the  disease  is  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  non- controlled  sugar  pine 
areas,  it  is  imperative  that  control  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  a  heavy  loss  from  blister  rust. 

On  India,"  Reservations  there  are  approximately  109,345  acres  of  land  on  which 
five-need.’ °d  pines  occur  that  are  valuable  for  their  saw  timber.  Initial 
eradication  has  been  done  on  78,064  acres,  and  38,687  acres  of  rework  has  been 
performed.  There  remain  31,281  acres  to  be  treated  initially. 

'  _ 

Blister  Rust  Control  Operations  on  State  and  Private  Forests:  Over 
23,000,000  acres  of  the  control  area  are  in  state  and  private  ownership.  As 
of  January  1,  1942,  over  18,000,000  acres  of  this  area  had  been  initially 
protected  by  eradicating  more  than  600,000,000  Ribes.  Blister  rust  control 
on  these  lands  was  advanced  during  the  year  1941  by  the- eradication  of 
19,342,827  Ribes  on  1,306,171  acres,  of  which  669,075  acres  was  initial 
work  and  637,096  rework,.  Removing  these  Ribes  was  of  primary  importance  iiJ 
protecting  pines  on  state  and  private  lands,  but  where  these  lands  were 
intermingled  with  federal  lands,  the  work  also  afforded  protection  to  the 
pines  on  Federal  ownership. 
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Table  1.  Ribes  Eradication  Work  During  the  Calendar  lear  1941 
(Initial  and  Re- eradication) 
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PAS SEtTG-SR- CAHRYIl'IG  VEHICLES 


It  is  not  contemplated  that  any  new  passenger-carrying  vehicles  will  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  this  appropriation  in  1944.  It  is  expected  that  71  old  automobiles 
will  remain  in  use. 


The  Forest  Service-' has  effectuated  the  transition  made  necessary  by  .the 
demand  for  wartime  services,  in  three  different  ways: 


1.  By  a  reorientation  of  programs  within  the  framework  of  existing  work 
projects.  A  discussion  of  these  changes  in  emphasis  will  be  found 
under  the  descriptions  of  work  performed  under  a  majority  of  the  work 
projects . 

2.  By  contributions  of  time  and  effort  to  war  programs  cf  other  agencies 
and  to  meet  requests  from  war  agencies  for  special  services.  Examples 
of  such  cooperation  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service  without-  reimburse¬ 
ment,  or  with  only  partial  reimbursement,  are  given  below: 


a •  Fire  protection  of  military  c amps,  bases,  and  maneuver  areas . 
Cooperation  involves  survey  of  areas  to  determine  hazards,  and 
organization  and  training  of  military  personnel  for  fire  duty. 
Hundreds  of  soldiers  so  trained. 

b.  Forest  Fire  Fighters 1  Service.  Performed  at  request  of  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  Involves,  organization  of  civilian  fire 
fighters.  States  organized. 


c . 


Us e  ° f  nation al  forest  1  ands  for  mill tary  purp oses . 
examination  of  many  areas  with  military  authorities, 
lection  of  area  to  be  used,  issuance  of  special  use 
etc. 


Involves 
final  se- 
permits. 


d*  Salvage  campaigns.  Active  participation  of  all  field  units  in 
collection  of  iron  and  rubber. 


c.  Airplane  accidents .  Participation  in  searching  out  location  of 
airplane  crashes,  removal  of  passengers,  etc. 

f.  Agricultural  War  Boards.  Participation  by  Forest  Service  per¬ 
sonnel  in  state  and  county  war  board  meetings  and  decisions. 

g.  Radio  equipment.  Demonstration  of  Forest  Service  radio  equip¬ 
ment  to,  and  numerous  consultations  with,  military  authorities. 
Army  Winter  Maneuver  Battalion  using  FS  type  radio  exclusively. 

h.  Equipment .  Development  of  special  types  of  equipment  for 
military  use.  Forest  Service  designed  "sno-motors"  and  trail 
tractors  now  in  use  by  military  organizations. 

i.  Parachute  Work.  Recently,  technical  advice  has  been  given  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in  developing  methods  of  parachuting 
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heavy  machinery  for  the  construction  of  advance  air 
bases.  Complete  data  supplied  Llarine  Corps  on  parachuting 
men  and  supplies.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  technical  as- • 
si stance  was  provided  the  Army  in  formation  of  the  first 
parachute  battalion. 

j .  Organisation  cf  Army  Combat  Forestry  Engineer  Regiment.  • 

Assistance  given  in  selection  of  personnel  from  Government 
and  private  sources-  and  location  of  suitable  training  areas. 

k.  Cooperation  vri_tn  winter  warfare  patrol.  Assistance  given 
.army  in  selection  of  type  of  equipment  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedure  for  winter  warfare. 

l.  Production  goals.  Participation  in  the  formulation,  at 

national  and  state  levels,  of  progress  of  war  production 
and  marketing  goals  for  feed,  livestock,  wool,  shearlings, 
hides,  and  related  products. 

m.  Increased  livestock  production.  Preparation  and  dissemination, 
in  cooperation  with  -other  appropriate  departmental  agencies,  of 
practical  guides  to  suitable ' stocking  and  best  seasons  and 
methods  of  grazing  for  increased  and  sustained  production  and 
for  reseeding  deteriorated  ranges.  Consultation,  advice,  and 
guidance  to  stockmen,  their  organizations,  -and  administrators 
of  publicly  owned  lands,  on  how  to  attain  sustained  increase 

in _ range  production  through  improved  management  and  reseeding. 

n.  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  end  the  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Stations  have  contributed  substantial  amounts  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  programs  of  other  agencies.  Detailed 
discussions  of  some  of  these  projects  will  be  found  in  tile 
general  statement  under  the  Forest  Research  heading. 

3.  By  undertaking  specific  projects  financed  by  special  appropriations  or 
allocations  from  other  agencies.  Contributions  in  this  field  take  the 
form  of  the  assignments  to  the  war  project  of  experienced  personnel  who 
are  replaced  in  the  regular  organization  by  less  experienced  employees; 
by  contributions  of  time  and  effort  of  employees  assigned  to  the  work  of, 
and  paid  from  regular  appropriations  of  the  Forest  Service,  to  war  projects 
on  an  intermittent  basis,  or  by  absorbing  additional  work  loads;  by  pro¬ 
viding  overall  supervision  and  service  facilities  to  such  projects  without 
requiring  the  war  projects  to  finance  the  cost  of  such  services. 

A  brief  list  cf  the  major  projects  in  this  category  is  given  below: 

Emergency  Rubber  Project.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  Forest  Service  heads  up  the  program  dealing  with  the 

production  of  rubber  from  guayule,  golden  rod,  cryptostcgia, 
and  other  rubber-bearing  plants.  Estimated  obligations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1943  are  $27 ,.000, 000,  and  in  1944,  956,000,000, 
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b.  Aircraft  Warning  Service.  Includes  use  of  state  and  Federal 
lookout  towers.  Over  500  towers  manned  on  24-hour  basis. 
Estimated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1943  are  $3,500,000. 

c*  Alaska  Spruce  Project.  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  out  100,000,000  board  feet  selected  aircraft  material  and 
delivering  to  Seattle.  Financed  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Estimated  deliveries  of  logs  for  fiscal  year  1943  are 
40,000,000  board  feet. 

d.  Access  Roads .  Forest  Service  constructs  road  projects  in  raid 
adjacent  to  the  National  Forests.  Projects  arc  approved  by 
WPB.  Funds  are  provided  by  Public  Roads  Administration.  Esti¬ 
mated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1943  are  $1,500,000. 

c.  Military  Happing  Project.  5,000  square  mil^s  now  being  mapped 
by  the  Forest  Service.  19  aerial  approach  charts  also  being  pre¬ 
pared.  Estimated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1943  are  $439,000. 

f.  Container  Work  for  Army  Ordnance.  The  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  has  taken  over  the  entire  job  of  dealing  with  the  container 
problems  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army.  Estimated  obli¬ 
gations  for  fiscal  year  1943  are  $400,000. 

g.  Survey  of  Important  Central  and.  South  American  Species.  Coordin¬ 
ator  of  Inter-American  affairs  has  advanced  $50, 000  for  a  survey 
designed  to  locate  critical  species  in  this  territory.  Estimated 
obligations  for  fiscal  year  1943  are  $50,000. 

h.  Educational  Courses.  Army  an d  Navy  have  advanced  funds  for  con¬ 
ducting  educational  courses  at  the. Forest  Products  Laboratory 
for  inspectors  of  aircraft  material  end  containers.  Estimated 
obligations  arc  $53,000. 

i .  Re search  and  Development  Work  Relating  to  the  Use  of  food.  Ply¬ 
wood,  Plastics,  and  Glues  in  aircraft.  Both  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  advanced  funds  to  accelerate  the  research  work  in  this 
field.  Estimated  obligations  arc  $467,000. 

j.  Products,  Supplies,  and  Requirements.  OEM  has  advanced  funds 
for  surveys  of  supplies  and  requirements  of  various  species. 
Estimated  obligations  arc  $275,000.  Also  mentioned  in  Research 
statement . 

k.  General  Working  Funds.  In  addition  to  the  specific  items  listed 
above,  the  Forest  Service  has  numerous  smaller  working  funds  ad¬ 
vanced  by  war  agencies  including  such  items  as  a.  $5,300  advance 
from  BEW  for  a  survey  of  cinchona  (quinine)  stands  in  Central 
America,  a  $5,760  advance  from  OEM  for  providing  fiscal  and  pro¬ 
curement  services  In  Alaska,  etc. 
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(a)  GENERAL  ADI IINIS TR AT I VE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act  1943  •  . . ' . $573,000 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Library"  .  -3 , 356 

Total  available ,  1943  . . . .  569,144 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . .  563,670 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $1,744 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  . .  -5,474 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

194? 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General .administration  and 
business  service  ........... 

$584,894 

$567,400 

$563,670 

-$3,730 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Law  674 

1,744 

-1,744 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

3,700 

-  - 

-  .- 

-  - 

Total  estimate  1944  and  con— 
p arable  amounts  1943.  and  1942 

588,594 

569,144 

563,670 

_ -_L_4Z 4 

DECREASES 

The  dccrea.se  of  $5,474  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $1,744  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943) and: 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $3,730  which  will  be  met  by  reducing  expenditures  for 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

In  normal  times  the  work  under  this  appropriation  provides  for  the  leader¬ 
ship,  coordination,  planning,  and  control  of  the  Forest  Service  organization 
which  has  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  as  shown  below,  and  for 
the  formulation  of  broad  basic  policies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Service  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  forest  economy  which 
will  advance  human  welfare  and  which  will,  in  times  like  the  present,  pro¬ 
vide  the  Nation  with  ado quale  supplies  of  wood  and  wood  products.  It  pro¬ 
vides  also  for  the  service  and  facilitating  agencies  which  are  necessary  in 
the  central  office  relating  to  personnel  management,  information  and  educa¬ 
tion,  drafting,  business  management,  procurement,  and  finance  amid  fiscal  con¬ 
trol,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  inspection  and  audit  of  field  operations. 
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At  this  time  the  organization  financed  from  this  appropriation  must  necessarily 
assume  the  added  burden  of  directing  the  Bureau’s  participation  in  the  war 
effort . 


The  organization  of  the  general  administrative  divisions  consists  of  the  Chief’s 
office  proper r  Personnel' Management ,  Pi  seal  Control,  Information  and  Education, 
Operation,  and  the'  sections'  of '  Forest  Land' Planning,  Drafting,  and  Photography. . 


The  Porest  Service  has  three  major  responsibilities  in  normal  times,  which  must 
be  supplemented  during  a  war ' by  a  fourth.  They  are: 

a.  The  protection,  management,  development  and  utilization  of  172, 4o4,000  a.cres 
of  land  within  the  national  forests,  equivalent  to  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

b.  The  promotion  of  good  forest  practices,  including  the  protection  of 
on  the  422,000,000  acres  of  state  and  private  lands. 

c.  Porest  and  rapge  research  for  all  forest  and  open  range  lands. 

’  . 

d.  Development  and  operational  activities  in  forestry  and  allied  fields  in 
furtherance  of  the  war  effort. 

The  prima.ry  function  of  the  Porest  Service  is  to  effectuate  the  responsibility 
of  the  Pederal  Government  in  working  out  solutions  of  the  Nation's  forestry 
problems. 


On  the  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  timber,  forage  for  range  livestock,  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

It  means  the  protection  of  public  and  intermingled  private  lands  from  fire  and 
tree  diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  the  management  of  all  forests 
resources,  in  order  that  they  will  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  economic 
and  social  betterment.  It  means,  in  short,  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests  in  the  broadest  public  interest  and  the  demonstration  of  proper  forest 
and  related  land  management. 
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On  the  privately  owned  forest  lands,  which  in  major  part  are  being  badly 
handled  from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  means  leadership,  planning,  and 
coordination  of  technical  information.  It  name  cooperation  with  the  states 
and  private  agencies  in  protection  against  fire,,  in  forest  planting,  .and  in 
obtaining  improved  forest  management  practices. 

■ 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  requires  the  conduct  of  a  large  amount  of 
research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  forest  range  management,  both  independ¬ 
ently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  technical  and  industrial  agencies.  Research 
in  the  technique  of  protecting,  improving,  and  utilizing  the  forest  resources 
and  in  the  profitable  use  of  land  for  forestry  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  activities  on  the  national  forests  -and  private  forest  lands.  This  research 
deals  with  problems  of  broad  regional  or  national  scope  rather  than  those  of  a 
purely  local  character  and  is  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  McSweeney- 
McNary  and  C 1 ark e-McN ary  Acts. 


Operating  in  three  "broad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  many  field  and 
cooperators 1  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  with  a  complex  and 
unusually  difficult  general  administrative  problem.  There  are  approximately 
1,000  field  offices  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  majority  of  which  are  "one-man 
offices,"  where  the  opportunities  for  personal  contacts  with  other  employees 
are  infrequent:.  Tinder  these  conditions  there  must  "be  a  constant  flow  of  .informa* 
ti on  and  instructions  from  the  central  office  to  the  field  on  policy  and  other 
matters. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  many  other 
Government  agencies,  notably  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Division  of  Grazing,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Public 
Hoa.ds  Administration,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
etc.  During -the  war  period  numerous  agencies  have  been  added  to  this  list, 
notably  the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  WP3,  OPA,  SEW,  War  Relocation  Authority, 

ODT,  etc.  ,t 

"Because  of  its  numerous  fields  of  responsibility  and  resulting  activity  through- 
,'out  the  forested  sections  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  the  Forest  Service 
' organization  is  of  necessity  and,  as  a  result  of  thorough  study,  test,  and 
.deliberate  choice,  very"  thoroughly  decentralized.  The  Division  of  Fire  Control, 

.  for  example,  with  responsibility  for  leadership  and  control  (l)  over  a  field 
force  of  from  5>000  to  at  times  more  than  20,000  persons  engaged  primarily  in 
fire  control  work,  and  (2)  over  expenditures  up  to  10  million  dollars  a  year, 
is  composed  in  the  Washington  office  of  only  4  persons  above  the  clerical  grade. 
The  other  functional  divisions  in  the  main  office  are  similarly  restricted  in 
size. 

(b)  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .; . . . . .  $12,766,446 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to; 

"Salaries  and  expenses-,  Office  of  Solicitor" .  -17,643 

"Salaries  and  expenses7,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,,  economic  Investigation" .  -l4,4ll 

"Salaries  and  expenses',  Library"  .  -17,561 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Secretary  of 

Agriculture"  . ;" .  -6 , 120 

Total  available,  1943  .  7 .  12,710,691 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  12,826,826 

Increase  (including  decrea.se  of  $48,865  travel  funds 

returned  to  surplus)  .  „  *116,135 


PROJECT  . STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

I9I43 

( estimated) 

;  1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  management,  operation,"  ■ 
and  regulations  of  national  forest 
properties,  including  enforcement 
of  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  national  forests 

: 

$4,880,720 

. 

$4,946,321 

$4,946,321 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Contd. 


Project 

..  19^2  . . 

..  1543 

(estimated) 

.1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

2. ..Maintenance  of  improvements  other 

'  , 

than  roads  and  trails  (includes 

telephone  lines,  fences,  lookout 
towers  and  observatories,  fire, 
breaks,  offices,  barns,  garages, 

. 

■  ' 

dwellings,  outhouses,  water 
developments,  pipe  lines,  public 

$  14.44.,  9^9 

$724, 704 

camp  grounds,  landing  fields,  etc.) 

$724,704 

—  - 

3.  Forest  fire  control,'  including 
.  prevention  of  fires  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  detection  and.  Msmoke- 

chaser”  organization  . 

2,252,371 

3,765,7SS 

3,765, 7SS 

-'  - 

4.  Control  of  tree-destroying 
insects  and  rodents  on.  national 
forests  . . . 

3b,8bs 

95,674 

95,674 

6 

5.  Timber  and  forest  products  sales, 
free  and  administrative  ’timber 

use,  timber  surveys,  management 
plans,  and  timber  stand  improvement 

1, 1*04,157 

1,420,096 

1,585,096 

$165,000  0-/1 

6.  Allocation  and  issuance  of  grazing 

- 

permits,  supervision  of  range' use 
by  domestic  livestock,  range 

surveys  and  range  .management  plans 
on  national  forests  . . ....... 

...493.551 

499, S72 

499,272 

7.  Protection  and’  ut  ilization  Of  "the ' 
wildlife  resource,  preservation 
of  forest  conditi ons '  conducive' to  '  ■ 

the  propagation  of  wildlife, ' 
reduction  in  number' of  game 
animals  in  overstocked,  areas, 
wildlife  surveys ,  ' and' management 
plans  . . . 

186,568 

94,324 

94,324 

Q 

8.  Enforcement  of  sanitary  lav/s, 
garbage  disposal,'  policing  and'  - 
other  requisite  measures  for  safe¬ 
guarding  health  and'  safety'  of  '  * 

national  .forest  users  . . . 

292,201 

2X0,-7315 

210,731 

9.  Land-use  management  on  national 
forests,  including  rental  of  land; 
land  classification;  action  on 
claims  entered  under  public  land 
laws;  location  and  posting  of 
national  forest  boundaries;  general 
surveys,  plans  and  maps,  aerial 
photography;  land  exchange  . 

577,191 

571,125 

571,125 
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PROJECT  .STATEMENT  -  Contd. 


'  Project 

1942  ■ 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1 

10.  Protection,  development  and 
management  of  the : water  resources 
of  the  national  forests  .......... 

$57,784 

'■  $20,559 

.  $20,559 

11.  Construction. of  improvements 
other  than  roads  and  trails 
(includes  telephone  lines,  fences, 
lookout  towers  and  observatories, 
fire  breaks,  offices,  barns, 
garages,  dwellings,  outhouses, 
water  developments,  pipe  lines, 
public  camp  grounds,  landing 
fields,  etc.)  . 

137,449 

55.^3 

55,483 

12.  Reforestation  of  denuded 

national  forest  areas  . 

291,364 

257,149 

257,  Ip 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

48,865 

$-48,865 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

9,649 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

Total  estimate  1944  and  com¬ 
parable  amounts  1943  and  1942  .. 

lid 22, 803 

12,710,691 

12,826,826 

ll6, 135 

INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $116,135  in  this  item' consists  of  $48,865  decrease  in  travel 
funds (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $163,000  under  Project' Ho.  3  ^Timber  and  forest  products 

sales,  etc.,n  to  handle  an  increasing  volume  of  timber  sales  business  on  the 

national  forests. 


The  demands  for  timber  continue  to  increase  and  to  meet  these  growing  needs 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  increased  sales  of 
national  forest  timber.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that'  the  volume  cut 
will  increase  approximately  220,000,000  board  feet  in  fiscal  year  1944  over  the 
cut  of  1942.  The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  value  of  timber  cut  in 
commercial  sales  and  land  exchanges  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  the 
cut  estimated  for  fiscal  yearns  1943  and  1944. 


Volume  of  timber 

Timber  Receipts 

Pis  cal 

cut  in  sales  and 

plus  value  of 

Year 

land  exchanges 

land  .exchange 

MEM 

Dollars 

1939 

1,290,561 

$3,547,846-' 

1940 

1,740,271 

4,924,924 

1941 

2,067,279 

6,021,960 

1942 

2,204,749 

6,629,105 

1943 

2,434,000  * 

7,300,000  * 

1944 

2,649,000  * 

7,900,000  * 

*  Estimated 


Humber  of 
sales 


22,717 
27,512 
25*553 
23*  889 
24,000  * 
25,000  * 
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The  increased  use  of  timber  and  forest  products  of  all  kinds  has  been  directly- 
felt  in  increased  demands  for  national  forest  stumpage.  Development  work  such 
as  long-range  planning  and  surveys  of  timber  not  directly  connected  with 
immediate  sales  work  have  been  eliminated  to  all  practical  purposes.  Short 
cuts  such  as  sales  by  tree  measurement  and  lump  sum  are  being  ta.ken  wherever 
possible. 

The  increase  in  expenditures,  in  spite  of  the  added  costs  imposed  by  the 
impacts  of  war,  will  result  in  increased  returns  to  the  G-ov eminent  in  Treasury 
receipts  and  land  received  in  exchange  foA  timber.  In  addition,  the  timber 
will  be- processed  into  vital,  scarce,  and  strategic  materials. 

The  increase  requested  will  be  used  for  marking  trees  to  be  cut,  supervising 
the  cutting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  pf  timber  sale  agreements,  scaling 
logs  or  other  products  to  determine  the  volume  cut  and  removed  as  a  basis  for 
payments,  and  for  surveys  and  appraisals  of  new  logging  chances. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  proviso  deal¬ 
ing  with  aerial  fire  control  activities  as  follows  (new  language  underscored): 

****  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  aerial  fire  control  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  with  authority  to  renew  any  contract  for  such  purpose 
annually,  not  more  than  twice  without  additional  advertising;  **** 

An  authorization  to  enter  into  renewable  annual  contracts  for  airplane  service 
is  necessary  for  the  most  efficient,  safe  and  economical  employment  of  air¬ 
craft  in  forest  protection  activities.  Safe  and  efficient  use  of  airplanes 
in  forest  fire  work  requires  a  type  of  airplane  not  in  common  use.  There  is 
no  completely  satisfactory  design  in  commercial  production  and  planes  adaptable 
to  the  need  are  extremely  scarce. 

Under  present  restrictions  which  permit  renewal  of  contracts  only  after  deter¬ 
mination  each  year,  through  advertisements  for  bids,  that  lower  prices  are  | 
not  obtainable,  bidders  are  assured  of  but  one  year’s  hire.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period  the  contractor  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  the  con¬ 
tract  to  a  lower  bidder  for  the  ensuing  year.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
large  investment  in  equipment  not  readily  adaptable  to  other  uses,  all  bidders 
must  protect  themselves  by  quoting  high  prices,  since  to  be  safe,  bidders 
must  quote  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  include  full  amortization  within  one 
year  or  season  for  all  special  equipment  and  alterations  required  by  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  renewals  were  possible,  amortization  costs  could  be  spread  over  a 
longer  period,  thus  enabling  the  bidders  to  quote  lower  prices. 

Such  renewal  would  be  at  the.  Government’s  option  and  contract  would  be  renewed 
only  where  the  previous  service  has  been  satisfactory. 

An  equally  important  reason  for  renewable  contracts  is  the  need  for  piloting 
by  operators  experienced  in  the  work.  Few  pilots  are  qualified  to  operate 
.planes  safely  through  the  extremely  rugged  mountainous  areas  common  in 
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national .  forests,  where  flying  .must  "be  accomplished’  without  aid  of  "beams* 
"beacons,  and  other  facilities,  available  to  commercial  plane  pilots  and  over 
terrain  where  landing  is  extremely  hazardous.  Likewise,  techniques  in  piloting 
planes  engaged  in  scouting  fires,  dropping  supplies  and  parachute  smokechasers 
require  skill  acquired  only  through  actual  experience  in  mountain  flying*  It 
requires  considerable  experience  in  such  work  to  develop  sufficient  knowledge 
and  skill  to  insure  safe  piloting  among  the  mountain  peaks  and  through  narrow 
canyons.  Tevr  such  pilots  are  now  available. 

Under  the  present  contracts  limited  to  one  year  there  is  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  services  of  skilled,  experienced  mountain  pilots  through  change  of 
contractors  each  year,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  injury  or  death. 

Renewable  contracts  would  usually  make  available  to  the  G-overnment  the 
experience  and  skill  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  previous  years.  Such 
experience,  paid  for.  by  the  Government,  constitutes  an  important  investment 
from  which  continuing  benefit  should  be  derived. 

Authorisation  permitting  renewal  of  contracts  would  tend  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase  cost  of  the  service,  with  greater  efficiency  and  safety. 

WORK  UlLDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General?  This  appropriation  covers  all  activities  relating  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  protection  and  development  of  the  national  forests  except  the  special 
appropr  iaim  ons  for  roads,  trails,  white  pine  blister  rust,  acquisition,  and 
emergency  fire  suppression. 

Obj ective:  To  manage,  protect  and  develop  the  national  forests  and. to  utilize 
their  timber,  water,  range,  recreation,  wildlife  and  other  resources  in  such 
manner  as  will  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Problem:  Within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  an  area  of  228  million 

acres,  of  which  178,404,000  acres  are  in  Government  ownership,  or  in  process 
of  acquisition.  Geographically  this  area.,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  acre 
in  ea.ch  ten  in  the  continental  United  States,  reaches  into  40  states,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Many  tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  are ' int erspersed 
within  .the  Federal  holdings. 

The  protection  and  management  of  so  vast  an  area,  presents  difficulties  and 
complexities  not  commonly  found  in  many  other  governmental  undertakings. 
Nakional  forests  are  managed  under  the  multiple  use  principle.  This  means 
that  practically  all  aree;s  "are  used  for,  or  serve,  more  than  one  purpose  or 
objective.  For  example,  50  percent  of  the  area  within  the  national  forests 
of  the  continental  United  Stakes  serves  five  different  purposes,  viz., 
timber  production,  watershed  protection,  forage  production,  wildlife  pro¬ 
duction  and  recreation.  An  additional  28  percent  serves  four  different  pur¬ 
poses  in  varying  combinations.  An  additional  21  percent  serves  three 
purposes.  This  leaves  only  1  percent  of  the  total  which  is  reserved  for  one 
purpose  exclusively,  mainly,  special  use  areas  such  as  summer  home  sites, 
pastures,  corrals,  etc. 


The  above  paragraph  clearly  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  careful  planning 
in  the  management  of  the  national  forests,  and  "brings  into  focus  the 
interests  which  continually  conflict  and  which  must  "be  reconciled  "by  the 
managers  of  the  national  forest  properties. 

The  protection  of  national  forests  from  fire,  insects,  disease  and  trespas 
is  made  difficult  "by  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the  general  inaccessi 
bility  of  the  national  forests,  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  exterior 
boundary,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking  preventive  action  when  dealing 
with  such  a  problem  as  lightning-caused  fires  (6,851  in  the  calendar  year 
1942  up  to  November  10). 

Significance?  The  following  is  indicative  of  the  economic  importance  of  the 
national  forests? 

(a)  The  area  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent  to  some 
10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

(b)  Sales  and  permits  were  granted  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  for  the 
cutting  of  more  than  2,800,000,000  feet  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests.  These  contracts  cover  periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to 
ten  years. 

(c)  They  produced  a  cash  income  to  the  Federal  treasury  in  excess  of 
7  million  cellars  in  1942  from  the  sale  of  timber  products,  grazing, 
and  lan  d  r  e:  •.  t  al  s , 

(d)  They  provide  range  for  over  12  million  head  of  domestic  livestock. 

(e)  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  national  forests 
are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  management  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  then  and  their  resources. 

(f)  They  provide  watershed  protection  of  municipal  water  supplies  for 
cities  and  toms  with  a  total  population  of  approximately  6,000,000 

as  well  as  water  supplies  which  are  immensely  valuable  to  agricultural 
interests. 

.  I 

(g)  They  provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals  of 
the  country,  and  for  millions  of  small  game  animals,  birds,  and 
fur-b earers. 


Ox)  They  provide  a  measure  of  assurance  of  a  future  timber  supply, 
in  1942  only  2,200,000,000  feet  out  of  an  estimated  allowable  annual 
■  cut  of  6,500,000,000  feet  were  removed  from  the  national  forests. 

(i)  They  provide  area,s  of  land  in  large  blocks  already  in  Government 
ownership  which  are  now  being  used  for  military  purposes.  Witness 
the  transfer  to  the  War  Department  of  the  Choctawhatchee  National 
Forest,  Florida.,  and  the  exclusive  use  by  that  Department  of  large 
areas  of  national,  forest  land  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
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Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  California.  In  addition,  many 
national  forests  have  been  used  for  maneuvers  and  for  special 
military  training  projects. 

Plan  of  Work:  To  facilitate  administration,  the  national,  forest  area  is 

divided  into  10  regions,  l46  national  forest  administrative  units,  with  766 
ranger  districts  averaging  approximately  300,000  acres  in  size,  or  7-1/2 
tines  the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  personnel  of  the  basic 
organization,  which  is  charged  with  the  field  administration  and  general 
operation  of  these  geographical  units,  is  also  responsible  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  national  forests  from  fire,  insect  and  tree-disease  epidemics, 
and  trespass,  and  for  the  integration  of  their  management  with  economic  and 
social  problems  of  both  national  and  local  scope,  in  order  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  national  forests  will  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to 
the  solution  of  such  major  problems  as  the  production  of  needed  timber  and 
other  forest  products,  utilization  of  forage  without  injury  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  cover,  flood  control  in  major  and  minor  watersheds,  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  by  millions  of  people,  the  permanency  and  continued  prosperity  of 
dependent  communities,  war  activities,  etc.  The  members  of  this  basic 
organization  manage  all  activities  on  their  respective  geographical  units. 

This  basic  organization  is  supplemented  by  fire  guards  and  lookouts  during 
the  fire  season;  by  temporary  laborers  on  insect  control,  planting,  main¬ 
tenance,  construction,  and  survey  projects;  by  cruisers,  scalers,  and  lumber¬ 
men  engaged  in  timber  activities;  and  by  the  year-long  technicians  which  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  functional  activities  such  as  fire  con¬ 
trol,  timber  sales,  range  management,  reforestation,  etc. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program: 

General  management,  operation  and  regulation  of  national  forest 
properties,  including  enforcement  of  Federal, laws  and  regulations  applicable 

to  the  national ' forests:  This  project  was  established  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  the  cost  of  the  basic  (skeleton)  forest  and  ranger  district 
organization,  the  members  of  which  are  directly  responsible  for  all  programs 
on  their  respective  units.  This  means  that  they  must  constantly  adjust 
their  programs  of  work  .to  meet  economic  conditions  which  bring  about  a  very 
strong  demand  for  national  forest  timber  and  other  forest  resources;  emer¬ 
gencies,— such  as  forest  fires  mad  insect  epidemics  *  war  activities,  and 
shifts  in  population;  etc.  17c  changes  occurred  in  1$42  in  the  number  of 
forest’  supervisor  or  ranger  district  .units ,  despite  the  fact  that  -752 ,000 
acres  of  land-  were  added  to  the  na.tional  forests  during  the  year. 

Maintenance  of  improvements  other  than  roads  and  trails:  The  complete 
elimination  of  CCC  on  June  30*  19^2,  precipitated  a  critical  situation  in 
this  project.  CCC  enrollees  had  been  relied  upon  to  a  large  extent  to  main¬ 
tain  many  of  the  improvements  on  the  national  forests.  While  maintenance 
work  may  be  postponed  on  some  classes  of  improvements,  other  improvements 
must  be  maintained  annually  if  they  are  to  serve  their  purposes  at  all. 
Improvements  in  this  category  are  telephone  lines,  lookout  towers,  guard 
cabins,  range  and  administrative  fences,  water  development  projects,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  fire  control  and  range 
management  activities. 
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To  provide  even  'rudimentary:  maintenance  to  these  ; high,  priority,  projects  it 
was  necessary  to  divert  funds  .front other  projects.,,  mainly  Projects  Nos.  7» 
8,  and  11.  . 


During  the  fiscal  year  1942  the-  appropriation  contributed  toy  the  maintenance 
of  the  following  national  forest  improvements: 


64,025 
10,532 
3  >  282 
73 
3,594 
3,290 
770 

1,994 


4,  675 
2,300 
572 
1,381 
201 
222 
21 , 4o6 
712 
6,392 
923 
12,598 


..Miles  of  telephone .  lines 
Miles'  of  firebreaks 

Lookout  houses,  towers  and  observatories 
Airplane  landing  fields 

Dwellings  (rangers,,  .guards,  scalers,  etc.) 
Darns,  garages,,  and;  warehouses 
Offices  at  rangers  .and  supervisor  headquarters 
Water  development  projects  at  ranger  and  guard 
stations 

Miles  fences  other  than  range 
Camp  grounds 


Picnic  areas  •  • 

Camp  and  picnic  areas 
Swimming  areas 

Winter  sports  areas  y-  • 

Miles  range  fences 

Corrals 

Miles  stock  driveways 
Bridges 

Range  wate.r  development  projects 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  small  buildings,  such  as 
woodsheds,  rootcellars,  tool  caches,  and  other  outbuildings  for  which  annual 
maintenance  charges  per  building  are-  small.  Neither  does  it  Include  the 
wide  range  of  miscellaneous  projects  which  are  comparatively ’ small  in  number 
within  the  individual  classes.  Examples  of.  such  improvements  are  dams, 
power  lines,  power  plants,  stream  improvements,  docks,  "pump  sets,"  rearing 
ponds,  etc. 


Forest  fire  control  including  prevention  of  fires  and  maintenance  of  a 

detection  and  :llsmokechaser "  organization:  Timber,  gra.ss,  and  brush  fires, 


unless  they  are  prevented  or  promptly  extinguished,  can  seriously  Impede  our 
war  effort  and  even  give  positive  aid  to  the  enemy.  Such  fires  may  damage 
or  destroy  timber  needed  for  vital  war  uses,  and  may  destroy  forage  needed 
for  equally  essential  livestock.  If  fires  reach  any  size,  their  suppression 
may  rob  farms,  factories,  and  even  military  establishments  of  precious 
manpower,  and  the  damage  caused  to  watersheds,  communications ,  and  other 
facilities  may  still  further  interfere  with  war  production.  Smoke  from  such 
fires  may  interfere  with  pilot  training,  and,  along  the  coast,  make  it 
harder  for  our  air  patrols,  to  spot  enemy  subs  and  enemy  planes;  and  the  glow 
of  fires  along  the  coast  makes  it  easier  for  enemy  subs  to  make  night  attacks 
against  our  shipping.  During  the  past  year,  all  of  these  effects  have  been 
reported. 
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Forest  fire  control  and  its  related.,  fire  prevention  work  is  an  activity  in 
which  success  is  represented  hy  the_  smallest  number  of  fires,  lowest  acreages, 
hurned,  lowest  damage  to  the  forests,  and  lowest  fire  fighting  costs.  Fire 
control  is  a  struggle  to  more  effectively  prevent  and  control  fires  against 
increasing  numbers. of  forest  users  and  recurrent  adverse  climatic  conditions 
Weather  conditions,  including  lightning,  also  the  movements  and  careless 
actions  of  the  forest  visitors,  maj  entirely  change  one  year's  fire  supres- 
sion  results  from  those  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  calendar  year  19^0 
the  total  number  of  fires  increase'-’’  from  15,824  in  1939  to  17>053“  Man- 
caused  fires  decreased -from  8,555  J  8,151  and  the  total  area-  burned  inside 
of  national  forest  boundaries  -drop  _>ed  from  355 * 933  acres  to  295* 0b8.  Both 
the  total  number  of  fires  and  the  acreage  burned  in  1940  are  above  the 
average  in  those  categories  for  the  five-year'  period  1933-1939 >  which  were 
13,709  fires  and  259 » 973 -  acres.  -During  the  calendar  year  19^1  a  total  of 
-11*953  fires  .occurred  with  a  ••burned  area  of  373*^34  acres,  and  in  1942  the 
total  number  of  fires  -on  the  national  forests  and  adjoining  outside  areas 
from  which  fires  are  a  threat  probably  will  be  less  than  12,000. 

The  following  are  examples  of  progress  and  type  of  program:  The  40-man  crew 
-was  originated  in  Region:  6.  (Oregon  and.  Washington)  as  a  mobile,  self-contain 
crew  especially  selected  and  trained  in  use  of  the  ftOne-lick-Method,T  of  pro¬ 
gressive  fire  line  construe tion.  Both  the  40-man  crew  concept  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  d'one-licj#  -technique  .of  line  const  ruction  have  been  accepted  as 
a  sound  management  plan  and  have-  spread  to'  other  regions,  with  modifications 
to  meet  -local  conditions-.  With  a  serious'  reduction  in  available  well- 
qualified  manpower ,  . the  need  for  use  of  machinery' and  special  equipment 
became  greater  on  the.  national  forests  in  1942.'  Tractors  in  Region  5 
(California)  were  used  to  construct  139  miles  of  fire  control  line"  on  the 
national  forests,  replacing  thousands  -of  man-days  of  labor.  This  plan  is 
followed  also  in  some  other  regions  when  found  practicable.  Also  trucks 
carrying  water  tanks,  power  pumps^  and  hose  have  been  developed  and  used  by 
■several  regions  on  fires  along  roadways  and  trailwaysin  the  national 
forests  with  good  effect  and  saving  in  labor. 

The  use  of  parachutes  to  transport  skilled*  fi re  "fighters  from  airplanes  to 
.forest-fires  in  isolated  locations  difficult  to .  reach  -  by  other  means  has 
developed  beyond  the  experimental  state  and  has  been  accepted  as  an  essential 
part  of  fire  control  practice.  During  the  summer  of  1942,  66  individual 
jumps  were  made  to  fires  in  roadless  areas.  The  total  cost  of  suppressing 
l6  of  the  forest  fires  which  were  handled  exclusively  by  sm'okejumpers  was 
$9»450.  Estimates  of  experienced  forest  officers  reliably  indicate  the 
.probable  cost  of  suppressing  these  fires  by  other  methods  at  $75»,500.  No 
accidents  occurred  in  the  1942  parachute  activity,  though  jumps  Were  made  in 
more  difficult  terrain  and  probably  under  less  favorable  air  conditions  than 
in  previous  years.  Dire  to  the  scarcity  of  manpower  a  new  high  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1942  in  the  use  of  airplanes  for  transportation  of  men  and  supplier 
and  equipment.  Trained  and  equipped  crews  with  up  to  100  members  were 
quickly  shifted  distances  of  several  hundred  miles.  This  increased  mobility 
enabled  more  work  to  be  accomplished  with  fewer  men  and  Several  bad  fire 
situations  were  successfully  handled.  In  those  parts' of"  the  Northwest  where 


manpower  is  short  tend  distances  -are :  gi* eat ,  increasing  dependence  will  he 
placed  on  this  mode  of  transportation.  This  makes  Urgent  the  improvement  of 
existing  landing  fields  on  the  national  forests. 


During  the  'calendar  year  15)42  considerable  effort  has  been  expended  in  the 
preparation  .and  execution  of  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression  plans  to 
.meet  the  threats  to  .na'tlohal  war  programs  which  may  arise  through  the  action 
of  incendiarists,  Saboteurs,  or  an  enemy  nation.  This  has  involved  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  War  Department  in  the  expansion  and  operation  of  aircraft 
warning  communication  nets.;  expansion  of  the  regular  fire  plans  and  fire 
organization  to  insure  protection  from  serious  damage  or  destruction  of 
strategic  timber  producing  areas  on  the  national  forests  which  are  supplying 
wood  products  vital  to  the  wa,r  effort;  also  employment  and  training  of  large 
numbers  of  raw  recruits  to  replace  experienced  fire  guards  and  fire  fighters 
who  entered  military  service  or  transferred  to  war  industries  jobs  at 
.increased  pay.  The  liquidation  of  the  CCC  in  the  spring  of  1942,  trained 
enrollees  of  which  had  contributed  much  time  to  fire  control  work  on  the  - 
national'  forests,  complicated  the  situation  at  a  time  when  manpower  was 
already  a  problem. 


Control  of  tree-destroying  insects  and  rodents  on  national  forests: 
During  fiscal  year  1942  the  work  under  this  appropriation  was  confined  pri- 
marily  to  the  control  of  forest  insect  pests  in  western  national  forests. 
Practically  all  of  the  work  w as  done  in  an  effort  to  control  infestations  of 
several  species  of  bark  beetles.  Although  insects  continue  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  forests  of  the  Nation,  1942  showed  some  reductions  in  the  known 
infestations  over  those  of  previous  years. 


Altogether  49,2oO  trees  were  treated  on  268,277  acres.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work  was  $203,031*.  or  an  average  of  $4.12  per  tree.  Doth  CCC  and  WPA  labor 
were  used  on  this  work  to  the  full  extent  of  their  availability  in  the 
localities  where  the  work  was  required. 


The  epidemic  in  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in  northeastern  Utah  again  was 
the  most  serious  outbreak  on  the  national  forests. .  Treatment  of  21,155 
trees  checked  and  made  noticeable  progress  in  t'he  control  of  this  infesta¬ 
tion  of  the  mountain’ pine  beetle  which  occurred  in  extensive  lodgepole  pine 
stands  located  in  rough  terrain  at  high  elevations.  Prompt  and  vigorous 
action  in  controlling  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  same  beetle  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Ashley- National  Forest  helped  to  bring  a  bad  situation  there  largely 
under  control. 


Further  extensive  tests  were  made  during  the  year  of  the  method  of  cutting 
the  trees  and  spraying  the  infested  portion  of  the  boles  with  a  chemical 
which  penetrates  the  bark  and  kills  the  insects.  This  method  was  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  further  refinements  of 
technique  were  given  thorough  trials.  This  method  of  control  promises  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  treatment  and  eliminate  the  danger  that  accompanied  the 
burning  method.  Since  the  chemical  used  contains  some  scarce  and  vital 
materials  needed  in  the  production  of  war  supplies,  the  use  of  this  treatment 
was  limited  to  supplies  on  hand.  Extensive  use  of  the  method  will  have  to  be 
postponed  until  after  the  war  when  supplies  again  are  available. 
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Timber  and  forest  pro  due  t  s  salves  >  free_  and  administrative  timber  use , 
timber  surveys,  management  plans,  and  timber  stand  improvement:  In  the  fiscal 
year  1942  the  cut  of  national  forest  timber  exceeded  all  previous  years.  The 
demand  for  lumber  and  wood  -products  to  meet  the  insatiable  war  requirements 
of  the  Nation  were  in  part  met  by  this  cut.  The  $148,500  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942  appropriation  over  previous  years  and  the  conversion  of 
other  funds  to  this  high  war  priority  work  made  it  possible  to  handle  this 
all-time  peak  cut.  Wet  weather  in  the  Inland  Umpire  made  logging  difficult 
for  a  part  of  the  year  when  logging  is  ordinarily  carried  on,  kept  the  cut 
in  that  section  below  1941  or  a  still  heavier  total  cut  might  have  *  ‘  .  ■ 
materialized. 

Timber  Cut  in  Sales  and  Land  Exchanges 


Fiscal:  Timber  Cut  M3M 

:Timber  Receipts  and  Indue  : 

Tear  :  Sales  :Land  Exchange 

Total  :  Receipts  :Land  Exchange: 

Total 

:  : 

1942  : $1,559, 702:  $645., 047 
1941';  1,552,270;  515,009 

•  *  .  • 
♦  &  * 

$2, 204, 749; $5, 042, 749:  $1,586,199  : 

2,067,279:  4,789,040:  1,232,920  : 

$6,628,948 

6,021,960 

Allocation  and  issuance  of  grazing  permits,  supervision  of  range  use  by 

domestic  livestock,  range  surveys  and  range  management  plans  on  national 
forests:  Efforts  the  past  year  have  emphasized  two  main  objectives.  Eirst, 
protection  of  the  ranges  against  fire,  overgrazing  and  other  abuses  so  as  to 
prevent  disruption  of  maximum  supplies  of  meat,  wool,  shearlings,  hides  and 
other  essential  raw  materials  needed  for  military  and  civilian  use.  Second, 
management  of  the  ranges  so  as  to  insure  maximum  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  without  impairing  the  permanent  productivity  of  the  forage. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  local  field  men  to  work  in  close  harmony  and  spend 
additional  time  with  livestock  men  and  agencies  dealing  with  livestock 
marketing  and  war  production  goods.  They  have  had  to  exert  continual  effort 
to  keep  numbers  of  livestock  in  balance  with  grazing  capacity;  to  obtain 
better  seasonal  use  and  more  effective  distribution  of  livestock  over  the 
range;  to  give  special  attention  to  range  reseeding;  to  encourage  herd 
improvement  through  culling  and  marketing  of  nonproductive  animals.  Only 
through  continued  expenditure  of  increased  amount  of  time  for  field  officers 
on  grazing  work  cam  national  forest  ranges  contribute  their  maximum  to  the 
war  program. 

Receipts  from  the  grazing  use  in  fiscal  year  1942  amounted  to  $1,595*125.86, 
an  increase  of  $166,034.91,  Receipts  in  fiscal  year  1943  probably  will  be 
around  $300,000  greater  than  fiscal  year  1942. 

In  handling  the  range  management  and- administration  of  the  livestock  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  9*000  grazing  allotments  involved,  the  local  forest  officers 
have  worked  with  the  800  to  900  small  neighborhood  livestock  associations  and 
advisory  boards  in  determining  the  current  season* s  plans  and  arranging  for 
their  application  on  the  ground.  The  majority  of  the  grazing  allotment  plans 


are  "based  on  range  inventories  made  by  men  trained  in  the  technique  of  range 
surveys.  Between  50  to  60  million  acres  cf  the  rationed,  forests  have  oeen 
covered  by  range  surveys. 

During  the  calendar  year  1941,  19*098  pay  permits  were  issued  for  the  grazing 
D*175* 7*^9  cattle  and  horses;  and  5»060  pay  permits  .for  4,787,369  sheep  anf 
goats  on  approximately  80  million  acres  of  national  forest  range.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  free  use  permits  were  issued  to  13,783  owners  for  112,89c  cattle  and 
horses,  12,939  sheep  and  goats,  and  19,847  swine  on  the  national  forests. 
These  figures  include  only  nature  livestock,  but  if  calves  and  lambs  are 
counted  it  would  show  that  about  12  million  grazing  animals  used  the 
national  forests  in  1941. 


Protection  and  utilization  of  the  wildlife  resource,  preservation  of 

forest  conditions  conducive  to  the  -propagation  of  wildlife,  reduction  in 

number  of  game  animals  in  overstocked  areas,  wildlife  surveys  and  management 
plans:  The  maintenance  of  game  animals  rests  on  the  productivity  of  forage 

on  national  forest  lands  and  the  maintenance  of  desirable  populations  involve 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  annual  crop.  The  economic  and  social  signif¬ 
icance  of  proper  management  can  hardly  be  over- emphasized  in  terms  of  the 
beneficial  results,  and  the  terrific  penalties  of  damage  to  the  local  ’ 

communities  to  watersheds,  soil  and  vegetation,  and  loss  of  game  by  lack  of 
proper  management.  To  protect,  maintain  and  develop  the  land  the  wildlife 
resources,  vigorous  and  continued  action  is  required.  There  are  many  criticf 
areas  where  forest  resources  are  being  damaged  by  over-use,  especially  of 
deer  and  elk,  where  management  is  necessary  to  maintain  valuable  populations 
of  beaver  and  marten  end  to  increase  food  end  cover  for  all  types  of  wildlife 
To  determine  the  amounts  of  use  an  area  is  capable  of  supporting  requires  me: 
and  time  to  do  the  work  on  the  ground,  and  to  build  confidence  in  the  public 
end  cooperating  agencies. 


Big  game,  with  few  exceptions,  is  increasing  each  year  on  the  national 
forests.  The  principal  increases  in  1941  are  as  follows: 


1940 


1941 


Increase 


Whitetail  deer 
Mule  deer 
Blacktail  deer 
Elk 

Antelope 
Black  bear 


522,000 
1,036,000 
255*  000 
154,000 
20,000 
63,000 


558,000 

1,085,000 

273,000 

160,000 

24,000 

67,000 


36,000 
49 , 000 
18,000 
6,000 


4, 000 

4,000 


Totals 


2,050,000 


2, 167,000 


117,000 


A  total  cropping  of  big  game  in  194 1  produced  to  the  consumer  about  l4,000,0( 
pounds  of  meat  end  over  200,000  hides  while  the  increase  would  represent  an 
additional  8,600,000  pounds  of  meat  and  over  100,000  hides,  or  a  total  of 
22,600,000  pounds  of  neat  and  300,000  hides.  If  properly  harvested,  the  pro¬ 
duction  would  amount  to  35*000,000  pounds. 


:In  addition  to 'the  total  of ’"big  game  of  2,2Q0,000i  there  are  ...about  6,250,000 
game  birds  -'and  10,600,000  fur-bearers._  This  represents, the  productive  phase. 
In  addition,  there  are  ah ou t  450 ,  000 '  larger  predators  of  which  over  10,000 
are  mountain  lions  and  wolves  which  must  he  controlled  in  the  interests  of 
both  game  and  livestock  use  of  national  forest  lands. 

At  the  present -time  overpopulations'  of  deer  and  elk  constitute  a  reserve  of 
meat' which,  if  properly  harvested,  can  contribute  not  only  to  war  needs  but, 
by  balancing  use  with  available  forage,  insure  continuous  production. 

The  big  game  use  of  forage  on  national  forest  lands  now  totals  6,712,000  cow 
months  while  the  use' by  domestic  livestock  is  10.,  653?  000.  cow  months.  In 
other  words,  3S  percent  of  all  forage  is  used  by.  b.ig  game  and  6l  percent  by 
livestock. 

The  harvest  of  big  game,  especially  on  overpopulated,  areas ,  is  essential  at 
this  time  in'"  order  to  keep  it  from,  destroying  the  .forage  and  starving  and 
also; competing  unnecessarily  with  livestock  use.  Problems  of  overpopulation 
requiring  special  attention  are  found'for  elk  on.  24  national-  forests  and  for 
deer  On' 38  national  forest's.  Other  economic  uses  such  as  livestock  use, 
timber  production  and  even  flood  control  and  erosion  are  involved  in  these 
problem  areas; 

Effort  is  being  directed  (l)  to  secure  a  direct  contribution  to  the  war  needs 
by  cropping  the  fish  and  game  resource  —  chiefly  meat,  hides,  and  fur; 

(2)  to  'prevent-  harmful  effects  of  overpopulation  of  wildlife  species  on  the 
plant  and  soil  values;  and  (3)  to  handle  predator  and  pest  control  to  insure 
the  production. of  game,  livestock,  and  timber. 

Enforcement  of  sanitary  laws,  garbage  disposal,  policing  and  other 
requisite  measures  for  safeguarding  health  and  safety  of  national  forest 

us er s ;  Situated  as  they  are  in  forty  of  the  states,  including  within  their 
boundaries  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  forty-eight.-,  states ,  ranging 
from  coastal  plains  to  the  highest  peaks  of. the  Uation,,  .threaded  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  streams  and  dotted  with  tens  of •  thousands  of  lakes, 
rich  in  wildlife  and  natural  interest,  the  national  forests.., necessarily  are 
subject  to  an  enormous  volume  of  public  use  for  purposes  of -outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  'Their  contributions  in  this  field  are  of  incalculable  social  and 
'economic  significance.  Through  their  recreational  use  thousands  of  communi¬ 
ties  derive  revenues  essential  to  their  economic  existence  and  millions  of 
people  enjoy  recreational  opportunities  which  would  not  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  They  now  contain  4,258  camp  and  picnic  areas,  201  developments 
for  swimming,  254  winter  sports  areas,  and  55  organization  camps,  sponsored 
and  frequently  operated  under  permit  by  welfare  organizations  or  charitable 
groups  and  designed' -to'  afford  vacation  opportunities  to  underprivileged 
classes.  Additionally,  11  hotels  or  resorts  initially  developed  as  features 
of  various  public  programs  have  been  placed  under  Forest  Service 
administration.  ' 

These- 4, 774  national  forest’  recreation  areas  in  the  aggregate  occupy  88,8 46 
acres.  Under  normal  conditions  of  use  they  can  at  one  time  meet  the 


requirements-  of  4S0„Q00  people..  In  1941;  ov-er  18  million  pecp;ler  Used:  ithese 
areas ,-'  -exclusive  of  transient'  oc.cupants,  of  other,  unde  signaled  areas  and  of 
the;  many;  millions  who  simply  motored  , through  the  national  .foreets  to  lot  serve 
their- heauty  .  ah d  interest  or  who.  traversed,  them  en  route  to'  ether  destina¬ 
tions.  The  supervision,  maintenance,  and  policing  of  such  large  areas,  used 
by  so  many  people,  is  a  tremendous  jot.  Sanitary  facilities  must  he  kept 
fully  efficient  to  protect  public  health,  garbage  and  debris  must  be. collect  ec 
and  disposed  of  at  frequent  intervals  during- the  seasons  ;of,  us'e,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  on  improvements  due  t o.  heavy  and  relatively- unrestricted  use  promptly 
must  he  remained  if  the  destruction  of  such  inor  oven  ants  is  to  he  averted. 


Until  recently,  the  requirements  of  recreational  area  development ,  -  main¬ 
tenance,  and  supervision  largely  have  been  met  with  ERA  an,d  CCC  personnel. 

Such  services  are  no  longer  available.  Regular  forest  rangers  and -guards 
have  been  compelled  to  assume  a  great  deal  of  the  burden,  performing  much  of 
it  as- overtime  -work. Recreation  areas  hay e  b e.en  posted  with-  signs  apprising 
the> general  publi-c-of  the  lack- of  personnel  requisite  to-  the  management  and 
protection- of  the- .areas  an d; •splic iti ng -  the  cooperation '  of  the  public  in  keep¬ 
ing- such  areas;  clean  and  orderly.-  Increased  use  has  been  made  of.  the-  stand¬ 
by  time- of  fire  suppression;  and  prevention  crews  located  near  the  most  heaviLg* 

* 


used  recreation -areas, -but  such  services- are  available- only  when  they- can  be 
spared  from  regular  fire  suppression  and  prevention  work.,  which-  is  rather 
infrequently  since  the  periods  of  high  fire  danger  largely  coincide  with  the 
periods  of  recreation  use.-;  ...  . 


•  Land-use  management  on  the  national  forests, --including-  rental  of 1  land, 

land  classification;  action  on  claims  entered  under  public  land  laws; 

location  and  -posting  of  national  forest  boundaries;  general  surveys,  plans 

and  maps;  aerial  photography;  and  land  exchange:  The  national  forests  con¬ 
tain  literally  tens; of  thousands  of  tracts  adapted  to  and  needed  for  purposes 
of  commerce,  industry,  and  public  service,  the  use  of  which  strongly  is 
dictated  by  all  considerations  of  local  economy  and  welfare.  The  national 
forest  lands  aiso  are  subject  to  the  Forest  Homestead  Act  of  June  11,  1906, 
which  fa.ct  necessitates  continuing  study  and  modification  of  earlier  classi¬ 
fications.  Those  of  the  national  forest  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  are  subject  to  the  nrovisior  of  the  general  mining  laws  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  public  land  laws  in  relation  to  which  the  personnel  of  the  r 
Forest  Service  conducts  the  primary  phases  of  examination,  -  report,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  action.  Certain  other  activities,  such  as  the  posting  of  national 
forest  boundaries,  the  accomplishment  of  certain  types  of  general  survey# 
maps,  and  aerial  photography  are  indispensable.  More  than  seventy  statutes 
now  authorize  land  exchanges  within  or  contiguous  to  national  forests.  The 
.estimate  under  consideration;  is  t^o  finance  the  conduct  of  these  activities. 


Occupancy  and  use  of  national  forest  lands  for  -a  wide  variety  of  public  and 
private  purposes  is  authorized  by  special -use  permit.  The  reporting  of  such 
permits  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  was  discontinued  as  a  war  measure,  but  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  194l ,  there  were  in  effect  44,010  special  use  permits 
covering  nearly  2  million  acres  of  public  land  and  over  20,000  miles  of 
telephone  line,  railroads,  roads,  pipe  lines,  drift  fences,  etc.  In  that 
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same  year,  6,621  new  permits  were  issued  whereas  5,738  were  abandoned  or 
transferred.  During  the  fiscal  year  1942  such  special  use  permits  returned 
to  the  Treasury  $386,810.52. 

One  phase  of  such  special  use  is  the  development  of  minerals  upon  lands  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  Act  of  March  1,  19-*--- >  or  donated  under  oho  Act  of  June  7> 
1924,  or  the  Act  of  March  4,  1917,  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  minerals  of 
such  land  "by  permit  under  the  authority  01  tne  cjec^etary  of  Agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1941,  469  such  permits  were  in  effect,  involving  over 
26,000  acres. 

On  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  or  donated  under  the  Clarke— McDary  law, 
there  has  "been  increasing  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  and  procedure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Up  oo  December  1, 
1942,  five  such  leases  had  been  executed  covering  2,509.39  acres  and  yielding 
a  "bonus  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $4,920.40,  while  two  additional  cases 
were  under  consideration,  and  one  bid  had  been  rejected.  In  this  activity, 
technical  advice  is  obtained  through  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  the  administrative  pnases  of  one  worm  are 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Special  uses  of  national  forest  lands  by  the  armed  services  in  connection 
with  the  war  engender  need  for  special  types  of  protection  and  adjustment, 
si~\ce  they  frequently  necessitate  the  suspension  or  termination  of  civilian 
uses  and  the  introduction  of  activities  not  consistent  with  the  normal 
economy  of  the  areas  occupied.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  the  War 
and  Davy  Departments  under  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were 
occupying  17  specific  areas,  involving  508,965  acres  of  national  forest  land 
in  10  national  forests,  7  states,  Alaska.,  and  Puerto  Rico;  wu.il  e  si-ice  tha.t 
date  the  Secretary  (to  November  30 ,  1942)  has  authorized  occupancy  by  the 
War  Department  of  an  additional  50,995,  comprised  of  6  different  areas  in  5 
states.  Additionally,  many  applications  by  field  officers  01  the  War  and 
Davy  Departments  for  the  temporary  use  of  national  forest  lands  1  maneuver 
purposes  or  more  permanent  uses  for  other  purposes  have  been  approved  by 
local  forest  officers. 

Homestead  and  mineral  claims  "'under  the  general  land  laws  continue  to  require 
attention.  In  relation  to  such  claims  the  Forest  Service  field  officers 
make  the  examinations  and  prepare  the  reports  for  consideration. by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  stimulation  of  mineral  production  as  a 
result  of  the  war  suggests  that  mineral  development  on  lands  formerly  part  0. 
the  public  domain  will  increa.se  rather  than  diminish  during  ensuing  years. 

Associated  with  the  special  use  of  national  forest  lands  is  a  proolem  and 
requirement  of  rehabilitation,  which  demands  considerable  attention  by  the 
field  officers  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  three  eastern  regions  alone  — 
the  Eastern ,  the  Southern,  and  tne  Dorth  Central  —  there  are  approximately 
178,000  families  resident  within  the  national  forest  boundaries,  2,500  such 
families  being  actual  tenants  on  national  forest  lands.  The  Laurel  Ranger 
District  of  the  Cumberland  National  Forest,  Kentucky;  the  Pond  Fork  Unit  on 
the  Mark  Twain  Rational  Forest,  Missouri;  and  the  Five  County  Area  in 


Wisconsin  are  the  subjects  of  interbureau  agreements.  Besides  this  general 
rehabilitation  program ,  work  has  progressed  on  the  two  forest  communities, 
Sublimity  in  Kentucky  and  Drummond  in  Wisconsin,  established  with  the  aid  of 
the  Darn  Security  Administration. 

Accurate  maps  are  essential  for  adequate  and  efficient  protection,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  administration  of  land  and  resources.  These  are  generally  prepared 
from  aerial  pictures  which  serve  not  only  for  map  production  but  a  variety 
of  activities  such  as  fire  control,  range  surveys,  determination  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution' and  density  of  timber  and  many  other  purposes.  Aerial  photographic 
coverage  of  5.233  square  miles  was  obtained  during  the  year.  Planimetric 
maps  were  prepared  from  pictures  and  other  available  data  for  13.284  square 
miles.  Topographic  maps  made  by  ground  methods  totaled  656  square  miles. 
Fifty-one  maps  were  published,  of  which  25  were  on  l/ 4— inch  scale,  17  on 
l/2-inch,  and  9  on  1-inch. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  0,  1942,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
approved  213  land  exchanges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Exchange  Act  of  March  20,  1922,  and  104  land  exchanges  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1925,  making  the  total  of  317  approved  exchanges  for  the  year.  As 
a  result  of  such  land  exchanges  with  nriva-te  individuals,  the  Government  will 
receive  332,377  acres  of  land  appraised  at  $1,844,811.31  in  exchange  for 
46,664  acres  of  national  forest  land  valued  at  $116,315*32  and.  $1 , 511. 865. 71 
worth  of  national  forest  stunpage. 

Protection,  development  and  management  of  water  resources  of  the 
national  forests;  The  inventory  of  erosion  problems  initiated  in  1939  con¬ 
tinued  in  four  regions  in  which  the  work  was  incomplete  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  when  surveys  of  this  kind  were  placed  largely- on  a  basis  of  meeting 
emergency,  situations.  Information  gathered  in  erosion  surveys  is  currently 
used  in  land  management  activities,  and  particularly  is  of  value  in  the 
management  of  range  lands. 

Surveys  of  national  forest  water  resources  and  uses,  initiated  in  1941,  were 
deferred  until  the  post-war  period. 

Construction  of  improvements  other  than  roads  and  trails:  With  minor 
exceptions,  the  funds  expended  under  this  project  have  been  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  CCC  and  other  emergency  \\rork.  With  the  discontinuance  cf  CCC  and  the 
demands  on  the  appropriation  for  other  activities  more  closely  related  to  the 
war  effort,  the  expenditures  under  this  project  are  being  substantially 
reduced. 

Reforestation  of  denuded  national  forest  land:  Twenty-five  forest  tree 
nurseries  were  operated  in  the  caler  dar"  year  19^1  to  produce  144,272,000 
seedlings  and  transplants.  These  were  planted  on  1 49, 818  acres  at  an  average 
cost  of  $10.54  per  acre.  The  services  of  both  CCC  and  WPA  were  used  as  much 
as  possible  in  accomplishing  this  urogram.  In  a.ddition  to  planting  trees, 
I.S65  acres  were  sown  with  18,792  pounds  of  tree  seed. 
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This  will  he  the  last  year  for  some  tine  when  large  acreages  of  nonproductive 
lands  of  the  national  forests  are  brought  into  production  by  tree  planting. 
The  loss  of  the  COO  and  WPA  labor  has  been  a  severe  blew.  The  forest  nurser¬ 
ies  will  be  maintained  in  a  productive  stats  in  preparation  for  post-war 
a.ctivity.  The  policy  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1943  restricts  tree  seed 
sowing  at  the  nurseries  to  those  tree  species  which  require  more  than  two 
years  to  produce  a  plantable  tree.  Some  planting  by  Conscientious  Objectors 
from  Selective  Service  Canps  will  be  possible  but  this  will  be  only  a  !i drop 
in  the  bucket11  compared  to  the  job  done  during  the  CCC  and  WPA  period  just 
past. 

Nat i on al  P lan ting  Program 


Location 

| 

Area  planted  in  19 4l 

Seeded 

Direct 

1941 

Acres 

Net  total 
Acres  planted 
and  seeded 
to  date 

Area 

remaining  to 
be  planted 
Acres 

Acres 

Thousand 

Trees 

w 

West  of  Great  Plains 
East  of  Great  Plains 

Total 

22,895 

126,923 

17,232 

127,040 

1,410 

455 

256, 883 

887 ,575 

1,036,840 

1 , 460 , 800 

149,818 

l44, 272 

1,865 

1,144,458 

2,497,640 

(c)  WATER  RIGHTS 


Appropriation  Act,  19^3  .  $10,000 

Budget  estimate,  1944 .  9 » 4l0 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $100  travel 

funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -390 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


# 


Pro j  ect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Investigation  and  establishment 
of  wate^  rights  . 

' 

$19,155 

$9,900 

$9 , 4io 

$-490  (1) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

100 

-100 

Unobligated  balance  . 

845 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  ... 

20 , 000 

10,000 

9,4io 

-590 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $590  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $100  decrease  in  travel 
funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 
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( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $490  which  will  be  net  by  curtailing  the  water  rights  survey 

and  filing  program  in  the  field. 

WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ob,]' ect ive?  Tc  secure  and  to  assure  protection  of  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  divert  and  use  water  necessary  to  the  administration,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  national  forests;  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  establish 
Federal  ownership  of  as  much  water  as  is  essential  to  the  full  use  and 
management  of  the  national  forests. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Except  in  the  states  operating  fully  under 
the  riparian  system  for  diverting  and  utilizing  the  natural  flow  in  streams 
or  of  storing  such  in  reservoirs,  an  appropriate  state  agency  decides  the 
individual  company  or  agency  which  shall  have  the  right  to  divert  or  store 
water,  the  amount  of  water,  the  purpose  of  use,  and  the  place  of  diversion 
or  of  storage.  Prior  to  securing  an  ^adjudicated  right11  or  ''decree'*  to  the 
water,  a  survey  must  have  been  made,  an  application  filed,  such  fees  as 
required  paid,  and  a  permit  secured  authorizing  the  diversion  or  storage  of 
not  exceeding  a  specified  amount  of  water.  Actual  use  for  the  approved  pur¬ 
pose  during  a  certain  period  of  time  is  required  before  a  claim  can  be  made 
for  an  '-adjudication  or  a  decree  covering  the  amount  of  water  which  has  been 
actually  diverted  or  stored  and  for  the  approved  purpose.  In  the  event, 
however,  that  the  water  of  a  stream  previously  has  been  entirely  uappro- 
priated,n  a.  right  to  use  can  be  secured  only  by  purchasing  an  earlier  ^ater 
right  either  separately  or  with  the  land  itself. 

The  Forest  Service  uses  water  for  ranger  stations  and  other  administrative 
areas,  forest  nurseries,  public  campgrounds  and  other  recreation  areas, 
lakes,  swimming  pools,  fire  protection,  stock  watering  ponds,  impoundments 
for  flood  and  erosion  control  work,  miscellaneous  water  supplies,  and  in 
other  ways.  The  number  of  uses  is  very  great,  but  the  amount  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  diversion  or  store.ge  is  usually  very  small.  An  uncont estable  right 
to  the  use  of  the  required  amount  of  water  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
the  activity  or  project  upon  or  for  which  used.  Accordingly,  immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  was  necessary  to  protect  past  investments 
and  to  make  certain  of  adequate  water  supplies  for  current  projects  and 
those  definitely  planned  in  the  future. 

Plan  of  ’fork;  The  work  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  drainages  is  approaching 
completion  which  permits  increased  attention  to  other  western  areas 
particularly  California. 

Progress  and  Current  Program;  From  July  1,  193d  to  June  30,  1942,  total 
expenditures  were  approximately  $96,097*  After  expending  the  $9,900  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  1943,  it  is  estimated  that  $45,000  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  program  for  facilities  now  in  existence. 
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(d)  FIGHTING  FDRSST  FIEFS 


Appropriation  Act,  19^3  .  $100,000 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  100,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

1.  Fire  suppression  . 

$2,045,477 

$67,000 

$67,000 

2.  Protection  of  unappropriated 
nub  lie  "forest  lands  . 

104,523 

33,000 

33,000 

Total  estimate  or  apnropr iation  .... 

2,150,000 

100,000 

100,000 

WORK  UNDER  'THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Because  of  the  impossibility  of  predicting  in  advance  what  expenditures  will  be 
necessary  in  suppressing  forest  fires,  Congress  has  for  J>0  years  followed  the 
practice  of  appropriating  only  a  noni'  ?„1  sun  in  the  annual  appropriation  act. 
Supplemental  estimates  are  -submitted  after  the  close  of  the  summer  fire  sea.son 
for  expenditures  actually  incurred  in  excess  of  the  regular  appropriation, 
plus  an  estimated  amount  for  -the  period  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Fire  suppression:  This  project  covers  emergency  fire  control  expenditures 
in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  forest  fires  on  the  national  forests. 
Administrative  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of  these  funds  bj^  the  Forest 
Service  provide  that  expenditures  shall  not  be  made  therefrom  until  forest 
fires  have  actually  started.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule,  however,  when 
fire  conditions  become  so  critical,  that  the  regular  protective  organisation, 
which  is  financed  from,  the  appropriation  ,TNational  forest  protection  and 
management , l!  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  when,  therefore,  the 
temporary  employment  of  additional  guards  clearly  will  reduce  expenditures  for 
fire  fighting. 

Expenditures  are  made  for  the  employment  of  fire  fighters  and  their  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  for  equipment  needed  on  going  fires  when  not  available  in  stocks  of 
equipment  previously  purchased.  Expenditures  are  made  for  the  travel  expenses 
of  forest  guards  when  going  to  or  returning  from  fires  and  for  the  travel 
expenses  of  regular  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  when  the  travel  extends 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  units  to  which  they  are  regularly  assigned,  or 
when  the  activities  to  which  men  ane  regularly  assigned  do  not  include  fire 
fighting. 

Protection  of  unappropriated  forest  lands:  Unappropriated  public  forest 
lands  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  entire  West.  In  many  cases  protectivE- 
associations,  organized  to  protect  privately  owned  lands,  and  certain  states 
were  compelled,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1JJ8,  to  protect  the  public  forest  lands 
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intermingled  with  the  private  lands.  Under  cooperative  arrangements  which 
have  been  worked  out  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  protective 
associations  .and  states,  the  Federal  Government  now  bears  its  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  protecting  these  public  lands.  The  accounts  of  these  cooperatives 
a.re  audited  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  per  acre  cost  of  protecting  the 
public  forest  land  is  based  upon  a  total  figure  from  which  all  improvement s  anc 
development  expenses  ha/ve  been  eliminated. 

There  was  an  increase  of  64,640  acres  in  the  amount  of  unappropriated  public 
domain  lands  receiving  forest  fire  protection  during  the  calendar  year  lQ4l 
over  the  previous  year.  The  total  area  protected  in  1940  was  2,205,246  acres. 
In  1941  it  was  2,269,626  acres. 

(e)  PRIVATE  FORESTRY  COOPERATION 

Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . . 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to: 

’’Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  economic 
i nv esti^f>t iorsn  •  •  •  • »  •  • . » a  ar#  •  9  a  m  ¥  a .  #  0 

Total  available,  1943  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . 

Decrease  (travel  funds  returned  to  surplus) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


$114,000 

-1,552 

112,442 

111,942 

-500 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Private  Forestry  Cooperation  .... 
Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 

with  Public  Law  67 4  . 

Total  estimate  1944  and  comparable 
amounts  1943  and  1942  . 

$111,502 

$111,942 

500 

$111,942 

-03- 

I 

wn  1 

O 

O  l 

111,502 

112,442 

111,942 

-500 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Obj ective ;  To  increase  to  the  extent  needed  the  production  of  forest  products 
necessary  for  war  and  essential  civilian  use,  by  advising  and  assisting 
private  forest  land  owners  to  provide  the  essential  products  with  the  most 
effective,  use  of  labor  and  with  minimum  injury  to  the  productivity  of  the 
vitally  important  forest  land  resources  involved. 
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The  Problem  and  it*  Significance:  *  The  numerous  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
lumber  and  other  forest  products,  many  of  which  were  necessitated  by  shortages 
of  the  available  material,  emphasize  the  critical  nature  of  our  forest  product 
production  problem. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  25  "percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
classified  as  commercial  forest  land.  Seventy-five  percent  of  this  462 
million  acre  area,  and  probably  90  percent  from  a  productivity  standpoint,  is 
in  private  ownership.  ¥ith  this  vast  area  of  private  forest  land  why  is  the 
lint  ion,  within  one  year  after  the  start  of  the  war,  in  a  critical  condition  in 
regard  to.  the  output  of  needed  forest  products?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  wasteful  and  destructive  cutting  practices  which  have  been  applied  in  the 
harvesting  of  forest  products  from  most  private  forest  lard.  Part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  lack  of  labor  available  to  existing  logging  operations. 

This  is  intensified  by  the  relatively  inefficient  use  of  the  labor  now  being 
utilized  by  most  private  forest  land  owners  and  operators. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  and  increased  prices  for  forest  products  have 
resulted  in  a  material  increase  in  the  severity  and  injurious  nature  of  the 
cutting  done  by  most  timber  operators.  If  this  action  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  forest  products  needed  for  our  war  or  essential  civilian  use,  no  one 
would  question  the  sacrifice.  All  information  available,  however,  indicates 
that  such  action  is  unnecessary,  and  in  most  cases  detrimental  to  the  most 
efficient  harvesting  of  the  needed  material.  Studies  have  indicated  that  the 
needed  products,  in  most  cases,  could  be  obtained  under  cutting  practices 
which  would  leave  the  land  in  a  reasonably  productive  condition  and  with  an 
actual  saving  in  labor,  as  compared  with  production  of  equal  volumes  under 
destructive  or  injurious  cutting  practices. 

The  present  major  problem  of  this  activity  is,  therefore,  in  cooperation  with 
associated  agencies  and  industrial  groups,  to  inform  and  assist  private  land 
stunpage  owners  and  logging  operators  to  produce  the  forest  products  needed 
for  our  war  effort  through  more  effective  use  of  the  labor  available  and  more 
efficient  and  less  destructive  methods  of  cutting. 

The  private  forestry  cooperation  problem  as  a  whole  breaks  naturally  into  four 
major  sub-problems  or  projects.  These  may  be  mentioned  in  brief  as  work  with 
(a.)  industrial  or  large  timber  land  owners,  (b)  small  forest  land  owners, 

(c)  Forest  Product  Cooperative  Associations,  311  ^  (&)  Haval  Stores  program  and 
other  miscellaneous  problems  or  jobs.  Action  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
problems  or  projects  is  presented  in  brief  under  the  next  caption. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  (See  following  table  for  summarized 
factua.1  report  to  January  1,  1942,5 

The  following  factual  report  on  private  forestry  cooperation  work  to  January  1, 
1942,  shows  that  2,344  private  forest  land  owners  have  been  contacted.  It 
indicates  that  as  a  result  of  these  contents  73  percent  of  the  owners,  possess¬ 
ing  over  l6  million  acres  of  private  forest  land,  have  improved  their  forest 
management  practices.  The  report  also  shows  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
private  forest  land  owners  have  been  contacted  in  connection  with  this  project. 
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Since  the  start  of  the  war  primary  emphasis  of  the  private  forestry  coopera¬ 
tion  effort  has  shifted  from  advising  and  assisting  owners  on  the  long  time 
management  of  their  forest  resources,  to  primary  emphasis  on  assisting  owners 
and  operators  to  produce  and  harvest  most  efficiently  those  forest  products 
needed  for  war  and  essential  civilian  use.  It  has  "been  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  the  production  of  hardwood  veneer  logs  in  the  Lake  States  can 
he  increased  hy  13  percent  (from  27  percent  to  40  percent),  with  a  given 
amount  of  labor,  hy  selective  cutting  as  contrasted  with  clear  cutting. 
Despite  this,  about  90  percent  of  cutting  on  private  forest  land  in  the  hard¬ 
wood  stands  of  the  northern  Lake  States,  which  supply  much  of  our  aircraft 
veneer,  is  destructive  clear  cutting.  Studies  also  show  that  it  takes  50 
percent  more  time  to  produce  a  given  volume  of  southern  pine  lumber  from  logs 
7  inches  in  diameter  than  from  logs  l4  inches  in  diameter,  but  despite  this» 
cutting  and  sawing  of  trees  only  able  to  pro  dace  logs  7  inches  or  8  inches 
in  diameter  is  still  commonly  practiced. 


Private  forestry  cooperation  work  wi th  forest  industries  and  large  timber 
land  owners  was  continued  and  extended  into  the  redwood  type  in  California. 
Most  of  the  work  consisted  of  economic  analyses  of  timber  stands  to  advise 
the  owners  and  operators  concerning  the  trees  which  should  be  cut  and  those 
which  should  be  left  to  harvest  most  efficiently  the  forest  products.  The 
owners  involved  usually  contribute  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  each  economic 
analysis  and  assign  a  capable  man  to  participate,  and  who  is  taught  the 
techniques  of  the  work  so  that  he  may  continue  similar  studies  for  the  owner. 
Two  bulletins,  namely,  ^Comparison  of  Investment  and  Earning  of  Hardwood 
Trees  in  the  Northern  Lake  States,”  and  ^Results  of  Eorest  Cutting  Practices 
in  Various  Lake  State  Timber  T;qpes,n  were  prepared  and  issued  which  will  be 
of  major  value  to  private  forest  land  owners  and  timber  operators  in  the  Lake 
States. 


€ 


Private  forestry  cooperation  work  with  small  forest  land  owners  was  continued 
in  close  cooperation  with  state  forestry  agencies.  To  date,  however,  it  has 
been  loossible  to  assign  a.  man  to  handle  this  co ope ra.fi ve  work  to  only  five 
individual  states.  The  work  of  these  men  consists  of  advising  and  assisting  A. 
private  forest  land  owners  how  to  manage  and  harvest  best  their  forest 
products,  with  special  reference  to  those  products  needed  in  our  war  effort. 


Private  forestry  cooperation  work  with  forest  cooperative  associations 
included  guidance  and  assistance  to  more  than  a  dozen  associations  located 
in  the  eastern  United  Stakes.  These  cooperative  associations  are  now  in  their 
early  years  but  vrith  proper  assistance  can  and  should  be  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  able  to  contribute  materially  in  furnishing  the 
forest  products  essential  for  our  war  effort. 


Private  forestry  cooperation  during  the  past  year  also  included  the  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  of  the  naval  stores  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  the  AAA.  Increased  production  of  turpentine  and  rosin  is 
urgently  needed  in  our  war  effort.  New  techniques  were  developed  and  made 
available  which  enabled  owners  of  naval  stores  timber  to  increase  materially 
the  yields  of  these  needed  products.  Much  work  was  also  done  in  investigating 
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plant  facilities  available  for  the  increased  production  of  the  several  forest 
products  needed  for  war  and  essential  civilian  use.  This  information  was 
urgently  needed  to  ascertain  where  the  increased  production  of  each  essential 
forest  product  might  best  be  assomplished. 


SUMMARY 


Private  Forestry  Cooperation  Work 


(a)  Contact  work  done  and  to  be  done: 

Number  of  owners 
Porest  land  acreage 


Total 


Contacted 


4,587,015  2,344 

31 8,117,898  33.035,057 


(b)  Results  from  contact  work  done: 

^  Of  the  2, 344  owners  contacted  (33 » 035.  057  acres) 


jo  Contacted 


.051 

10.38 


Owner 

3 

Acreage 

No. 

p 

No. 

% 

P 

To  sustained  yield  management  . . . 

71 

3 

6,696,823 

20 

Additional  owners  to  selective  cutting  . 

1,173 

50 

5,362,848 

16 

Additional  owners  to  increased  volume  of  timber 

left  uncut  . 

355 

15 

3,575,448 

11 

Additional  owners  to  improvement  cutting  . 

73 

3 

258,640 

1 

Additional  owners  to  planting  or  Timber  Stand 

Improvement  work  . 

46 

2 

292,348 

1 

Total  . 

1,718 

73 

16,186,107 

49 

.In  addition  these  owners  employed  l4o  technical  and  50  nontechnical  foresters. 


(f)  FOREST  PLANTATION  CARE 


Appropriation  Act,  19^3 . ***...  i .... . 

Budget  estimate,  1944 . i 

Increase  . .  i . « . 


$  a / 

415,000 
+415,000 


a/  $457,091  available  in  n 943  from  the  $500,000  provided 
in  the  Sixth  Supplement  a]'  National  Defense  Appropriation 

Act ,  1942. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated; 

1944  :  Increa.se  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

1.  Care  of  plantations  and  young 

$  42,909 
457,091 

$457,091 

-457,091 

$415,000  :$-42 ,091  (l) 

1942  appropriation  obligated  in  1943 
Total  estimate  or  appropriation  . 

-  -  :+457,091  (1) 

500,000 

415,000  : +415, 000 

INCREASES 

( 1 )  An  appar en t  i ncrease  of  $415,000  for  saving  the  investment  already  made  in 
forest  plantations. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  this  problem  the  Sixth  Supplemental  National 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  provided  $500,000  for  this  purpose  m  oe 
available;  until  June  30,  1943*  Of  this  amount  $42,909  was  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1942  and  $457,091  will  be  obligated  in  1943,  therefore,  while  there  is  an 
apparent  increase  of  $415,000,  there  is  actually  a  reduction  in  working  funas 

of"  $42, 091.  -  . '*  '  -  .  . 

Objectives  To  permit  the  protection  of  established  forest  plantations  oy  Lie 
removal  of  competing  brash  and  othc  1  growth.  ^ 

Problem:  The  land  acquired  for  national  forest  purposes,  especially  in  the 

Lake  States,  included  lands  which  had  been  so  seriously  depleted  that  no 
source  of  seed  of  desirable  tree  species  remained  and  also  lands  so  mistreate 
by  uncontrolled  burning  that  they  became  covered  with  orush  and  tree  species 
unsuited  to  the  site.  These  brush  lands  were  unproductive  and  without  promis 
of  producing  a  usable  crop  unless  planted,  b itn  tnousands  of  acres  of  such 
land,  forest  rehabilitation  became  one  of  the  major  CCC  projects  in  the 
national  forests. 

The  CCC  with  some  help  from  bPA  and  regular  funds  planted  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  these  brush  areas  and  as  needed,  maintained  the  planted  trees  free 
from  the  smothering  competition  of  the  faster  growing  '‘weed11  species.  How¬ 
ever,  this  protection  work  takes  plane  from  one  to  live  years  after  planting, 


therefore,  with  the  constant  reduction  during  the  first  six  months  of  1942  in 
the  number  of  CGC  camps  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  CCC  program  on  June  30 » 
1942,  many  acres  needing  release  work  were  left  untreated.  The  elimination 
of  competition  by  brush  with  the  planted  trees  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  save 
the  investment  already  made  in  growing  and  planting  the  forest  trees. 

Significance:  At  the  close  of  the’ calendar  year  1941,  1,126, 112  acres  had  been 
successfully  planted  to  forest  trees.  On  June  30,  1942,  there  were  242,500 
acres  of  these  plantings  that  would  in  time  be  lost  unless  released  from 
brush  competition.  Work  during  fiscal  year  1943  will  reduce  this  so  that  by 
June  30 1  1943»  approximately  120,000  acres  of  plantations  will  be  left  in 
urgent  need  of  release  work  if  they  are  to  survive.  These  plantations  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  of  about  $2,060,000.  This  imperiled  investment  can  be 
saved  if  the  project  continues  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  in  fiscal 
year  1943. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  plantations  most  in  need  of  relea.se  work  are  in  the  forests 
of  the  Lakre  States.  Local  farm  labor  will  be  used  during  their  slack  periods 
and  in  some  areas  labor  not  suited  for  war  factory  work,  logging,  mill  work, 
or  mining  is  available.  Also  short-term  fire  protection  personnel  will  be 
given  work  during  their  off  season.  The  work  will  be  organized  on  a  Forest 
and  Ranger  District  basis  with  regular  personnel  supervising  the  project. 

CHARGE  IE  LAEGUAGE 

A  new  appropriation  item  has  been  established  to  continue  the  work  inaugurated 
by  the  deficiency  appropriation  of  $500,000  carried  in  the  Sixth  Supplemental 
Rational  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  approved  April  22,  1942,  as  follows: 

For  the  protection  of  established  forest  plantations  and  the 

maintenance  of  favorable  growing'  conditions  thereon,  by  the 
removal  of  injurious  brush  and  other  growth,  $415,000. 

WORE  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Plantation  release  work  consists  of  eliminating  brush  and  tree  flweedn  species 
that  grow  much  faster  than  the  planted  trees.  The  former  are  off  their  normal 
site  and  will  not  produce  economic  values.  For  this  reason,  the  fast-growing 
brush  overtopping  and  smothering  them  must  be  removed  within  a  few  years  after 
planting.  Unless  this  is  done  the  majority  of  the  planted  trees  are  crowded 
out  and  the  efforts  (investment)  in  growing  the  trees  in  the  forest  nurseries 
and  planting  them  is  lost. 

Plantation  care  work  employs  men  who  are  not  qualified  by  skills,  location  or 
inclinations  for  work  in  factories  or  other  war  work,  or  are  part-time  farmers, 
or  employed  part  time  on  farms  in  and  adjacent  to  the  forest.  This  class  of 
labor  is  unaffected  by  the  war  in  many  ways  and  remains  available  for  work  such 
as  this.  In  addition,  short-term  fire  guards  are  given  employment  when  not 
needed  for  fire  control  purposes.  Women  may  also  be  used  on  some  of  the  lights 
work.  The  crews  are  supervised  by  regular  Forest  Officers  or  qualified  local 
men  who  have  been  employed  for  some  time  on  a  part-time  basis. 
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Summary  of  Work  Lone 

Not  including  OCC  or  WPA  or  other  accomplishments 
prior  to  the  "beginning  of  this  project. 


Planted  area  in  need  of  treatment  May  1942  . .  255*000  acres 

Acres  treated  fiscal  year  1942  . 6,500  acres 

Planted  area  in  need  of  treatment  June  30,  1942 .  248 , 500  acres 

Acres  to  "be  treated  fiscal  year  19^3  (estimated)  .  68 ,  500  acres 

Planted  area  remaining  in  need  of  treatment  as  of 

June  30,  19^3  .  •  , . . . . .  180,000  a.cres 


F0HSST-  5FSM5CH  FJxTOS 
G-eneral  Stat  enent 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  major  shifts  in  emphasis  of  research  were 

made  to  meet  war  needs.  The  whole  program,  including  the  work  of  each  of  the 

regional  forest  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Forest  Products 

Laboratory,  has  "been  critically  studied  and  reoriented  on  a  wartime  "basis. 

This  includes: 

1.  Undertaking  special  studies,  surveys,  and  other  jobs  in  the  general 
forest  or  forest  products  fields  for  which  the  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  is  best  qualified  to  assist  war  agencies. 

2.  The  use  of  research  personnel  to  provide  technical  advice  and  guidance 
in  wartime  undertakings;  including  fire  control  action  programs; 
short  cuts  in  timber  sales  and  logging  to  save  time  and  meet  labor 
shortages,  etc.;  soil  stabilization  and  vegetative  cover  on  various 
war  construction  projects;  prediction  of  water  supplies  for  power 
projects;  and  attaining  increased  production  of  meat,  hides,  and  wool 
on  livestock  ranges. 

3.  Undertaking  new  work  or  intensifying  going  work  that  is  needed  to 
help  win  the  war. 

4.  Adaptation  of  results  and  information  of  past  and  going  work  to  meet 
specific  war  needs. 

5.  Finishing  as  quickly  as  possible  projects  or  phases  of  projects  that 
were  nearing  completion,  and  either  preparing  reports  or  assembling 
the  results  so  that  they  can  be  made  available  without  important 
loss  after  the  war. 

Shelving,  until  after  the  war,  projects  or  phases  of  projects  tnat 
were  just  getting  under  way  or  could  be  shelved  without  important 
loss  after  the  war. 


6. 
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7. -  Seducing  to  a  maintenance  basis^juntll  after,  the'  war, work- on-. the- 

many  long-time  projects  which  inf  Ive  substantial  investments  fin" 
time  and  money  and  depend  on  continuity  of  observations •  for  results,  . 
even  though  orl  a-  maintenance  basis .  Since  forest  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  range  vegetation  studies  deal  with  slowly  maturing,' plant s  •_  - ) 
arid  conditions,  and  involve  many  hundreds  of  experimental,  plots  arid 
thousands  of  periodic  observations  over  a  term  of  years,  many  of  the 
studies  are  necessarily  of  .a  long-time  duration,  arid  certain  minimum 
observations  are  necessary  to  avoid  loss  Of  past  work  and  to  maintain 
a -thread  of  .-continuity .  for  later  restoration. 

8.  Continuing  work  on  projects  that  promise  usable  results  for. use  in 

meeting  adjustments  for  the  immediate  post-war  period,  such  as  those 
which  will  furnish  a  basis  ..for  formulating  or  carrying; 'put  worthy  f  ) 
while  emergency  employment:  on  forest  lands.  ; 

9'.  Prompt  analysis,  and  the  making  available,  of  results  which  are 

needed' to  guide  war  activities  or  to  be  used  for  guidance  in  the-  .  \ 
production  of  forest  products,  food,  and  other  essential  materials. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  80  percent  of  the  research  work  of  the 
Forest  Service. was  being  dir ected  to  meet  wartime  problems.  This  very  large 
proportion  of  research  effort  included  "those  projects  furnishing  direct 
assistance  to  the  armed  forces,  or  assistance  through  helping  agencies  or 
individuals  that  are  directly  aiding  armed  forces.  -  , 

Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  found  the  research 
organization  of  the  Forest  Service  with  a  background  of  information, .  accumu¬ 
lated  during  many  years  .  of  -work,  highly  useful  in  the  war  program,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  skilled  in  many  fields  and  familiar  with  the  forest  products  and  range 
livestock  production.- problems  throughout  the  country,  and  a  program  of  work 
that  could  quickly  he  shifted  over  to  rendering  services,  advice,  and  guidance 
in  numerous  ways  to  numerous  agencies  and  to  undertaking  projects  specifically 
needed.' to  meet  war  problems,  as  well  as  to  carry  forward  vital  phases  of  its 
-going  research -program. 

Work  on  Forest  Products  Requirements,  Production,  and  Supply;  A  most  outstand¬ 
ing  project  is  the  Forest  products  Requirements,  Production,  and  Supplies 
Survey.  Chiefly  by  diversion  of  manpower  and  equipment,  but  in  part  financed 
by  funds  from  the  War  Production  Board, 'this  project  was  participated  in,  duri. 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  not  only  by  the  research  divisions  but  by  the  entire 
Forest  Service.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  Forest  Service  will 
contribute  the  equivalent  of  oixe-haif  of  the  cost  up  to  $3 00,000-, and-  the  War 
Production  Board  will  contribute  the  remainder,  during -the  f is calf,  year  1943. 

It  is. designed  to  meet  the  increasingly  urgent  need  on  the  part  of  the  war 
agencies  for  information  regarding  the  properties,  location,  available 
quantities,  accessibility-,  production  and  processing  facilities,  and  present 
and  prospective  demands  for  lumber,  pulpwood,  veneer,  plywood,  ship  timber, 
specialty  woods,  naval  stores,  wood  distillation  products ,  cooperage-,  poles 
and  piling,  fuelwood,  tanning  materials  and  other  'items  of  wood.- .  '.Examples  of 
surveys  completed  or  being  undertaken  under  this  project  are4, 
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(1)  Producti.on  a„nd  Stocks-  Estinates— -State,  regional ,  and  nation.al:.  estinates 

of  production- of  lumber  by  species  at  monthly  intervals  an-d_.of-  sto.cks  on  hand 
at  mills,  at  quarterly  intervals.-  .. 

(2)  Foreign  Woods— Information,  on  supplies,  availability,  production,  quantity, 

and  use.  of  foreign  woods.  -  ... 

(3) .  Lumber ■ Consumption — Comprehensive  analysis  and  compilation  of  lumber  con¬ 
sumption  estinates  for  1340-43,  by  const ruction. and  industrial  uses. 

(4)  Lumber  Production  Problems — Summaries  of  factors  affecting  lumber 
production,  and  recommendations  for  maintaining  and  increasing  production. 

(5)  Pulpwo od — Survey  of  pulpwood  production  and  requirements,  as  basis  for 
planing  entire  pulpwood  industry  under  an  allocation  system  in  order  to  secure 
equitable  distribution  to  meet  war  and  civilian  needs. 

(6)  Labor — -Study  to  supply  war  agencies  with  information  on  the  effect  of 
shortages  .and  reserves  in  the  lumber  industry  on  lumber  production.. 

.(7)  Wood  Barrels  for  Rosin — A  survey  of  cooperage . and  rosin  producing  plants 
to  determine  whether  facilities  are  available  for  manufacture,  -and  assembly  of 
wood  rosin  ..barrels  as  ^substitutes  for  metal  barrels  now  being  used.-- 

(8)  Pav/  Mat er ial  Supp lies- -Fur ni sh e d  information  and  consultation  service  on 
oroblems  of  raw  material  supplies. 

(95  Sp  ecial  Items  for  Ship  and  Aircraft — Monthly  statistics  on  shipments  of 
pontoon  lumber,  marginal  planking,  aircraft  lumber  from  certain  western  species 
and  aircraft  lumber  from  yellow  poplar  in  the  East. 

(10)  Grain  Bins — Special  surveys  to  determine  availability  of  lumber  for  grain 
bin  construction  as  a  substitute  for  metal  and  burlap  containers. 

(11)  Agricultural  Packaging — As  a  pa:  t  of  the  agricultural  production  program, 
determination  is  ma.de  of  the  lumber  a„nd  paper  required  for  packaging  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

(12)  Veneer  and  PI  wood— -A.  special  Ration-wide  study  of  supply  and  production 
facilities  for  woods  .  suitable  for  veneer  and  plywood  -for  airplane  construction 
and  other  war  uses. 

(13)  - Fuelwood — Surveys  in  various  localities  to  determine  the  problems  likely 

to  b.e  net  if  fuelwood.  i-s  needed  in  greater  quantity.  -  , 

(14)  Ordnance  Lumber  Supply — A  survey  to  summarize  the  direct  and  indirect 
lumber  requirements  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

(15)  Rubber  Tires — Study  to  determine  the  dependence.. of  wood  products 

industries  upon  rubber  tires.  — -,-.t  .  '  ,  ' 


(l6)  Tannin — Survey  to  determine  the  availability  of  chestnut  wood,  and 
investigation  of  the  possibility  of  harvesting  of  mangrove  bark  from  Florida. 
Study  of  possibilities  of  increasing  tannin  from  hemlock  bark  sources. 

Requests  for  similar  information  have  been  furnished  infernally  to  the  various 
war  agencies  through  literally  hundreds  of  calls— personal  and  by  telephone, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  this  service-wide  project,  other  war  activities  are  reported 
upon  in  more  detail  under  the  respective  divisions,  including  advice  and  tech¬ 
nical  service  to  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project  and  the  extensive  series  of 
activities  under  way  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory;  the  fire,  camouflage, 
and  naval  stores  projects  in  the  Division  of  Forest  Management;  the  neat, 
hides,  and  wool  production  project  in  the  Division  of  Range  Research;  and  the 
water  power  predictions,  soil  fixation,  and  infiltration  services  to  army 
basis  and  airports  in  the  Division  of  Forest  Influences. 

(g)  FORDS T  MANAGEMENT  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  13^3  .  $556,500 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  to 

''Salaries  and  expenses,  Library"  .  -12, 67 1 

Total  available,  1943  .  543,829 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  5l4, 900 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $1,829 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -28,929 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro j  ect 

1942 

1943 

( estimat ed) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Silvicultural  investigations  . 

$265,262 

$257,200 

$256,100 

$-1,100  (1) 

2.  Mensuration  investigations  . 

45.730 

26,000 

-  - 

-26,000  (l) 

A.  Forest  regeneration  investigations 

87.535 

73.250 

73.250 

_  _ 

™  Fire  protection  investigations  ... 

95,648 

102,000 

102,000 

-  - 

5.  Naval  stores  investigations . 

33, 550 

33.550 

33,550 

-  - 

6.  Forest  genetics  investigations  ... 

63.S17 

50 , 000 

50 , 000 

-  - 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

1.829 

-1,829 

Unobligated  balance  . 

6,687 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  estimate  1944  and  comparable 
amounts  1943  and  1942  . 

538,383 

543,829 

514,900 

-28,929 

-  4s  - 


DECREASES 

The  decrea.se  of  $28,929  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $1,829  in  travel 
funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

( l)  A  decrease  of  $27,100  in  forest  management  investigations,"  which  has  made 
it  necessary  to  eliminate  entirely  the  mensuration  investigations  and  to  cut 
the  silvicultural  investigations.  The  decrease  will  he  net  hy  a  reduction  in 
force,  both  permanent  employees  and  temporary  service,  and  a  reduction  in 
facilitating  services. 


WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Obj ective:  To  supply  the  facts  on  which  to  "base  sound  forest  practices, 

specifically  the  information  needed  hy  Federal,  ste„te,  and  private  agencies 
and  hy  individuals,  on  how  to  reforest,  protect  from  fire,  improve  and  manage 
forest  lands,  f or.  efficient  and  permanent  production  of  forest  products  and 
to  maintain  forest  cover  where  needed  for  recree,tion,  wildlife,  and  watershed 
protection.  . 

Much  of  the  year's  effort  and  most  of  the  work  immediately  ahead  is  on  war 
problems. 

The  Problem  and  its  Sign! ficance:  There  are  630  million  acres  of  forest  lands 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  462  million  are  capable  of  producing  commer¬ 
cial  timber  crops.  There  are  over  90  important  forest  types  and  180 
commercial  tree  species  to  be  dealt  with. 


The  vise  and  full  use  of  this  resource  and  its  protection  in  an  increasingly 
critical  situation,  enhanced  by  a  shortage  of  trained  manpower,  increasing 
risk  from  sabotage,  and  growing  importance,  due  to  widespread  introduction 
of  war  plants  and  military  establishments  in  forested  areas,  are  of  obvious 
importance  to  the  war  effort. 


General  Plan:  Research  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted 
forest  and  range  experiment  stations..  Much  of  this  year's 
80  percent)  and  most  of  the  work  .ahead  is  on  war  problems, 
on  essential  maintenance  of  long-time  experiments  to  give  c 
tection  to  investments  already  made  in  important  studies. 


at  12  regional 


effort  (over 
The  remainder  is 
omnon  sense  pro- 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Shifts  in  programs  to  a  wartime 
basis  and  some  examples  of  recent  accomplishments  are  as  follows: 


1.  Requirements  and  supplies:  An  increasing  amount  of  time  of  technicians 
in  forest  management  research,  well  over  half,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service-wide  forest  products  requirements,  production,  and  supplies  survey. 
This  project  is  described  in  the  preceding  general  statement  on  forest 
research. 


Familiarity  with  regional  conditions  including  the  occurrence  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  key  species  and  forest  types,  local  woods  and  mill  practices,  local 
transportation  facilities,  etc. ,  have  resulted  in  heavy  demands  on  forest 
management  personnel. 


2.  Forest  protection;  Research  is  aiding  fire  control  organizations  to  meet 
an  increasingly  critical  fire  situation  in  key  defense  area.s.  This  includes 
assistance  in  organizing  for  fire  control  in  new  areas  and  on  an  intensified 
scale;  in  the  preparation,  at  the  direct  request  of  the  army,  of  special 
fire  control  plans  for  important  military  and  industrial  establishments  in 
forest  areas;  in  studies  of  the  use  of  fire  in  coasted,  defense;  in  the 
adaptation  of  fire  danger  meters  (used  as  guides  to 'fire  control  planning 
and  suppression  action)  to  cover  additional  forest  types,  together  with 
locating,  installing,  and  servicing;  the  fire  danger  measurement  stations 
needed  for  their  operation}  in  the  completion  of  standards  for  fuel  type 
maps;  and  the  improvements  in  fire  dispatching,  including  the  preparation 

of  man- dispatching  meters.  Also,  in  the  conduction  of  numerous  spot  studies 
related  to  fire  problems  accentuated  by  the  war,  for  instance,  how  to  fire¬ 
proof  roadsides,  railroads,  and  power  lines;  hofa'  the  use  of .  incendiary 
materials  will  modify’,  detection  and  suppression  requirements;  and  how  tank 
trucks  and  more  effective  application  of  water  and  chemicals  can  be  used  to 
offset  the  effects  of  reduced  manpower  in  initial  attack. 

3.  Visibility:  The  Rhaz  e-cut  ter, ff  Which  eliminates  industrial  base  and 
greatly  lengthens., the  range  of  effective  vision  under  specified  circumstances, 
in  addition  to  use  in  forest  fire  detection*  was  found  to  be  a  useful, 
specific  contribution  'to  the  war  effort  in  certain  types  of  reconnaissance 
and  photographic  work  by  the  military  services.  It  also  has  possible  use  in 
anti-submarine  warfare  when  smoke  from  forest  fires  is  a.  factor.  In 
addition,  the  work  to  date  oh  visibility  of  small'  objects  (smokes)  has 
advanced  principles  and  basic  theory  to  a  point  where  this  will  be  useful  in 
other  problams  of  military  reconnaissance  and  concealment;  preliminary  con¬ 
tacts  show  it  can  aid  the  military  services  materially ' in  problems  they  now 
have  under  study. The  possible  use  .of  these  principles  in  camouflage  and  in 
other  visibility  problems  as  the  detection ' and  location  of  gun  flashes  is 

now  being  explored.  r...  3  ••  ;.i 

4.  Camouflage;  Research  personnel  has  already  given  substantial  aid  to  the 
military  services  on. camouflage  planting.  This  includes  the  furnishing  of 
plant  materials,  (seed,  'plants,,  and  cuttings)’  and  technical  advice  and 
guidance  on  planting  and  seeding  problems- at- military  establishments  where 
partial  concealment  is  important.  The  Forest  Service  (in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  .Industry)  has  also  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  the 
Engineer- Board,  Fort'  Bel  voir ,  two  other  jobs  of  a  substantial  character: 

(l)  The  preparation  of  a  field  handbook  on  the  planting  of  trees  and.  shrubs 
for  .use  by  army  and  naval  engineers  engaged  on  camouflage  operations  -  this 
handbook  is  now -in  first  draft;  and  (2)  investigations  on  the  possible  use 
of  growth  hormones  in  securing  better  survival  and  more  rapid  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants  used  in  camouflage,  and  better  health  and  vigor  in  existing 
plants  -left  for  concealment  purposes  on  construction  sites. 

Preliminary  studies  give  promise  of  developing  simple  dip*lspray,  and 
nutritional  treatments  that  will  help  to  meet  Camouflage  planting  needs  where 
the  difficult  problems  of  poor  site  and  out-bf-season  planting  are  frequently 
encountered.  Familiarity  with  field  planting  problems  plus  good  ba.sic 
training  in  plant  (tree)  physiology  make  a  limited  number  of  investigators 
particularly  useful  in  this  field. 
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5.  Naval ; stores.!  War  demands  for  turpentine  and  rosin  have  exhausted 
•  available  supplies 4  .  while  labor  and  material:  shortages  are  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  '  sufficient”  supplies  currently* 7  Research  has  developed  and 
is  assisting  in  pilot  plant  tests  of  a" hew-7 method  of -chemical  chipping  which 
.■gives-' increased  yields  of  as  high  as  65  percent  with-1  slash  pine,  and  is 
attempting  to  crack  the  heretofore  unsolved  problem -'of  similar  stimulation 
of  longleaf.  Promising  methods  for  longleaf,  developed  within  the  last  six 
'months,  are-  now  being  tested  intensively.  If  successful  and  found  applicable 
On  a  commercial  scale,  this  research  contribution  will  help  materially  to 
meet  the  war  demands  for  naval  stores. 

v6.-:  Timber  cutt  ing:  .Sealing  method  short  cuts  developed  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain '  and -Lake  States  regions,  but  widely  applicable,-'  -will  help  to  speed 
Up  woods  operations  without  loss  of  accuracy  and  with  lowered  demands  on 
skilled  labor  now  .difficult  to  obtain.  •  '  '  •  ■ 


7.  Other  work  completed  this  year  includes! 

-  ■  J:-.  T'he  .'development  of  a  partial  cutting  system  applicable  to  black 
spruce;-  clear  cutting  formerly  used. 

The  development  of  a  special  tool  to  facilitate  killing  weed 
trees  with  sodium  arsenite. 

Completion  of  better  volume  tables,  including  basic  form  class 
tables,  for  the  Appalachians ' and  South. 

The  completion  of  a  nursery  manual  for  hardwoods, ''filling  a 
long-felt  need  on  the  part  of  nurserymen, '-public 'and  private. 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  authoritative  work  in  its 
f  i  eld. 


Striking  progress  in  the  use  of  direct  seeding  in  place  of 
planting  in.  the  Appalachian,  Central  States,  and  Nort-hern  Rocky 
Mountain  regions.  _ 

• 

Completion  of  .case  studies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  showing  the 
way  to  strengthen  county  and'  state  fire  protection. 

Isolation  of  maple  trees  genetically -superior  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  sap'  yield,  plus  improved  methods  of  propagating 
these  strains  under  normal  nursery  eb'hditions. 


Only  a  very  limited  maintenance  program  will  be  continued  on  regular  work. 
The  major  part  of  the  effort  will  continue  on  war  work  in  connection .with 
forest  products  requirements  and  supplies,'  forest  protection,  camouflage 
activities,  etc.,  as  long  as  needed.  '  . 


(h)  RANGE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Ap  propriation  Act*  1943  .  $255)500 

budget  estimate,  1944  *»,, . . 241)97.0 

decrease  (including  decrease  of 
$800  travel  funds  Returned  to 

surplus)  . -13.530 

:  7  :  - 


PROJECT ■ STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1953 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Grazing  management  investigations 

$196,084 

$189,000 

$176,270 

$-12:,730  (I! 

2.  Artificial  revegetation  . 

^7,309 

49,400 

49,400 

-  - 

3.  Range  forage  . . . 

16,350 

16,300 

16,300 

*—  — 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

800 

**800 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

3,360 

-  - 

-  - 

-  _ 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  . 

273.103. 

255.500 

241,970 

-13.530 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $13,530  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $800  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and; 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $12,730  under  the  -project  "Grazing  management  investigations ,  ‘ 

which  will  he  met  by  reduction  in  force,  both  permanent  employees  and  temporary 
service,  together  with  reduction  in  facilitating  services;  these  curtailments 
will  fall  entirely  on  .technical  assistance  in  livestock  production  programs  of 
war  hoards  and  other  agencies  administering  range  lands. 


WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  attain  sustained  maximum  production  of  range  forage  and  live¬ 
stock,  to  help  meet  the  shortage  in  meat,  hides,  and  wool  essential  in  the 
Nation?*  s.-war  effort;  specif  ire  ally  to  .determine  through  research  the  most 
effective  us-e  -of  native  range  lands  and  to  make  such  information  directly 


available-,*-  '  -  - 


The  Problem  and  ..its  Significance:  Demands  for  meat  for  the  military,  war 

wo-rxers,  lend-lease,  and  civilian  population  exceed  production  possibilities 
by  one-eighth  or  more.  Mill  consumption  of  apparel  w-ool  is  more  than  double 
domestic  production.  Shearling  production  has  load  to  be  increased  three 
times  or  more  and  a  sp-ecial  hide  conservation  program  instituted.  The 
western  and  southern  range  territories  furnish  .80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wool  and  mohair,  three-fourths  of  the  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  live  weight  of  cattle  and  calves.  Range  lands  furnish 


over  65  percent  of  the  feed  of  cat.tle.  and  calves'  in  the  range  country, 
showing  its  .v-ital  role  in  maximum  production  of  forage  and  livestock  during 
the  war. 


Better  management  and  revegetation  are  the  keys  to  attaining  maximum 
production.  The  range  as  a  whole  is  fully  stocked.  Increasing'  numbers 
beyond  range  productive /. capacity  would  simply  decrease  production — a  mistake, 
of  World  War  I,  -Stockmen  and  farmers  are  cooperating  wholeheartedly  and  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  information  and  guidan.ce  furnished- by  .these  investiga¬ 
tions.  which  will  enable  .them  <to  avoid  past  mistakes,  and  increase  their.  .  - 
production.  .  •  y  ' ,  -u  :  '  . .  __  .  . 


G-ener al*  Plan?  Range  investigations  funds  and  personnel  are  concentrated 

la.rge3-y_  in  support  of  the  agricultural  war 'program,  $his  is  true  .at  all  of 
the  six  western  and.. one  southeastern  regional' forest  and  range  experiment 
s t a. t ions  - and  'in  Wa sh i ng 1 0 n  where  range ' research  work -Is  under  way.  Coopera¬ 
tion  is  maintained  with  other  federal  agencies,  state  agricultural  experiment^ 
stations,  farmers,  and  stockmen.  ...  The  main  war  effort  includes:  (l)  Partici-  ™ 
pation  in  and  assistance  to  state"  “and  county  war  boards  in  attaining  maximum 
agricultural  production;  (2)  in  making  available  in  practical  form  results 
of  past. -.research;  (3)  in  conducting  short-time. essential  studies  to  answer 
specific  problems  confronting  war  boards,  stockmen,  and  farmers;  and  (4)  in 
maintaining  essential  records. on  long-time  studies,  loss  of  which  would 


hamper current  and  post-war  application  of  research  results. 

.  Direct -assistance  is  being  given*  the  Army  and  the-Navy -in; '.camouflage  and 
protective  'plantings  oh  -airfields  and  other  military  establishments. 


Direct  assistance  is  also  being  given  the  Emergency  Rubber  Production  Project 
through  assignment  of  trained  technical  personnel,  consideration  of  special 
problems,  and  assistance  in  planning  and  organizing  production  programs. 


Examples  of -Progress  and  Current  Program:  The  following  examples  of  specific 
work,  accomplishments,  and  program  under  this  appropriation  indicate  the 
extreme ' shift  to  support  the  war  effort. 


Grazing  management  investigations:  ■  This  project  concerns  the  production 
and  management  of  the  native  range  forage  used' by  livestock  In  coordination 
with  other  agricultural  production.  A  major  part _  of  the  time  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  prof essi-orial  men  was  spent  assisting;  war  boards,'  especially 
in.  connect-ion; with  formulating  plans  for  forage  and  livestock  production  and 
in  efforts'  to  attain  such  production,  in  planning-  for  stepped-up  production 
of -wool  and  shearling  pelts  on  request  of  KPB  and  ORA,  -  and.  in-  making  avail¬ 
able  information  to  aid  in  these  programs.  Simple,  direct  guides- to  improved 
practices  and  management  were  developed  such  as:  (a)  Folders  on  "Marketing 
More  Cattle"  for  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  outlining  why  such  marketing  was 
essential  in  the  v/ar  program;  (b)  a  folder  on  "Management  of  Annual  Type 
Range  in  California."  to  secure  a  longer  grazing  season,  heavier  calves,  and 
higher  calf  crops  through  a  combination  of  conservative  grazing  and  supple¬ 
mental  feeding.  Comparable  releases  were  developed  in  all  other  regions. 
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Direct  assistance  was  given  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  in  determining 
how  to  check  forage  utilization  for  compliance  of  ranchers  with  its  range 
conservation  and  sustained  livestock  production  program  and  in  training  its 
farmer -fieldmen  and  other  employees  in  making  these  checks. 

Direct  assistance  was  given  the  consideration  and  formulation  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  farm  and  ranch  labor  as  it  relates  to  range  livestock  production. 

Artificial  revegetation  investigations;  This  project  is  concerned  with 
suitable  species,  methods,  and  sites  for  revegetation  of  western  range  lands. 
It  has  been  devoted  directly  to  war  effort  through  assignment  of  personnel, 
formulation  of  plans,  and  furnishing  planting  materials  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
for,  planting  on  airfields,  ordnance  depots,  and  other  military  establish¬ 
ments.  At  the  request  of  the  Camouflage  Branch  of  the  Engineering  Board 
information  on  planting  native  vegetation  under  arid  conditions  is  being 
pr epare d  for  army  use. 

Issuance  of  guides  for  range  reseeding  for  stockmen  and  Federal  and  state 
agencies  is  facilitating  increase  in  forage  supplies  for  the  war  period. 

With  the. need  for  still  further  increase  in  forage  for  greater  livestock 
production,  short-time  studies  are  being  pushed  energetically  toward  obtain¬ 
ing  working  answers  immediately  for  additional  species  and  methods  to  aid  in 
further  seeding.  The  artificial  revegetation  personnel  have  proven 
especially  helpful  in  the  formulation  of  plans  and.  the  accomplishment  of 
plantings  of  guayule  and  Russian  dandelion  for'  the  Emergency  Rubber 
Production  Program.  ; 

Range  forage  investigations-:  .This  work  includes  the  collection, 
identification,  and  the  building  up  of  a  usable  source  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  use , of  the  important  plants  growing  on  the  range.  An 
annotated  range  plant  herbarium  consisting -of  some  95*000  plant  specimens  is 
now  on  hand  as  a  source  of  readily. usable  information  in  answering  requests 
from  farmers,  stockmen,  range  administrators,  and  the  military.  This 
Division  represented  the  Department  in  preparing  the  recently  issued  new 
edition  of  "Standardized  Plant  Names,"  a  compendium  of  plant  names  in 
commerce.  It  has  become  the  recipient  of  numerous  inquiries  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Department  of  Commerce,  etc.,  on  American  economic  plants  and  plant 
products  or  possible  substitutes  for  exotic  plants  and  plant  products  now 
scarce  or  unavailable,  their  location,  abundance,  and  accessibility. 

Work  has  been  shifted  to  handle  the  following  war  jobs:  (l)  Analyzing  and 
making  available  information  concerning  location  and  amounts  of  native 
rubber-bearing  plants  for  emergency  war  supplies  of  rubber;  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  material  collected  by  Edison  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  many  plants;  and  specific  consideration  of  wild  stands  of  such 
plants  as  guayule  and  rubber  rabbitbrush;  (2)  technical  advice  and  guidance 
to  War  Department  concerning  native  plants  suitable  for  camouflage. 
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(i)  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $1,000,000 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  to 

’^Salaries  and  expenses,  Library’1  .  -8,211 

Total  available,  1943  . . .  991 , 739 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  940 , 280 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $2,024 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -31 > 909 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

“  19^3 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Timber  Harvesting  and  conversion 
investigations  . 

$97,433 

$100,000 

$95,000 

« 

$-5,000  (1) 

2.  Forest-  nroducts  statistics . 

12,135 

13,535 

12,555 

-650  (l) 

3.  Pulp  and  paper  investigations  . . . 

131,059 

12S,050 

121,650 

-6,400  (1) 

4.  Timber  mechanics  and  engineering 

-13,240  (l) 

investigations  . 

249 , 248 

264,750 

251,540 

5.  Seasoning  and  physical  properties 

i4S,o6o 

-7.790  (1) 

investigations  . 

142,190 

155.S50 

6.  Chemical  composition  and  wood 

-6,860  (l) 

utilization  investigations . 

143 ,042 

137,200 

130,340 

7.  Wood  preservation  investigations 

137.675 

142,550 

135,425 

-7,125  (1) 

8,  Wood  structure  and  growth 

investigations  . 

46,655 

47,500 

45,410 

-2,390  (1) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ancordance 

with  Public  Law  67 4 . 

^  — 

2,024 

-  - 

-2,024 

Total  estimate  1944  and  comparable 

amounts  1^43  and  1942  . 

959.437 

991,739 

940,250 

-51,509  | 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $51,509  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $2,024  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  A  decrea.se  of  $49,485  in  ’’Forest  -products  investigations,11  distributed  as 
indicated  in  the  table  above.  This  decrease  will  be  met  by  a  reduction  in 
force,  both  permanent  employees  and  temporary  services,  together  with  a 
reduction  in  facilitating  services. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  increase  the  usefulness  and  value  of  forest  products; 

specifically,  at  present,  to  provide  research  and  technical  services  needed 
in  the  aelootion,  substitution,  spec  if  ico.tion ,  officient  use,  convoraion, 
and  faster  production  and  delivery  of  forest  products  required  for  w nr  needs. 


The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  With  growing  shortages  of  metals  and  many 
other  raw  materials,  natural  modified,  and  converted  wood  is  being  called 
upon  more  and  more  to  help  meet  the  mounting  war  needs.  Besides  the  innumer¬ 
able  problems  arising  from  the  increased  use  of  wood  as  a  substitute  material 
that  require  solution,  better  techniques  must  be  developed  for  the  proper  and 
economical  employment  of  wood  for  purposes  where  it  has  long  been  used. 

For  example,  in  boxing  and  crating  where  wood  has  so  long  been  used,  new  and 
improved  containers  are  needed  that  will  be  economical  of  material,  conserve 
critical  shipping  space,  and  provide  protection  for  the  hundreds  of  items 
essential  to  the  armed  forces,  for  ©nd-lease  food,  and  for  other  supplies 
and  equipment. 

More  and  more  wood  is  being  used  in  the  aircraft  program  as  a  substitute  for 
aluminum  alloys  in  parts  of  combat  planes  and  in  the  construction  of  gliders 
and  training  planes.  Because  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  fundamental  aircraft  design  data  for  natural,  modi¬ 
fied,  and  converted  wood  so  urgently  needed  by  the  Army,  ITavy,  and  aircraft 
manufacturers. 

The  increased  use  of  wood  in  ship,  boat,  and  barge  construction  necessitates 
better  methods  of  selection  and  the  development  of  suitable  techniques  for 
rapid  seasoning,  bending  of  framing  members,  and  the  laminating  of  keels, 
frames,  and  other  structural  members  for  subchasers  and  other  small  naval 
craft,  to  permit  the  use  of  lumber  for  these  members  and  reduce  the  demand 
for  large  timbers  which  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

Wood  is  a  source  of  many  chemicals  so  essential  for  war  needs.  For  example, 
work  in  the  hydrogenation  of  wood  and  wood  lignin  is  on  the  threshold  of 
developing  a  new  source  of  critical  chemicals  such  as  phenols,  glycerine, 
glycols r  methanol,  resins,  antiknock  agents  for  gasoline,  and  others.  Work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  identification  of  chemicals  derived,  yields,  costs, 
and  optimum  operating  conditions. 

The  expanded  use  of  lumber;  and  timbers  in  place  of  steel  for  structures  such 
as  airplane  hangars,  munitions  plants,  and  the  like  calls  for  technical 
information  on  the  efficiency  of  various  kinds  of  timber  connectors  for 
solid  wood  members;  specie's,  and  grades  of  lumber  and  assembly  methods  for 
laminated  iirood  members;  and  protec"  on  against  fire  from  accidental  causes 
and  incendiary  bombs  with  surface  coatings  and  impregnated  fire  retardant 
salts. 

Q-en eral  Plan;  Practically  all  of  the  research  and  technical  work  under  this 
appropriation  is  being  conducted  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Over  95  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  Forest 
Products  Research  is  now  devoted  to  war  work.  The  small  amount  of  irnon-warH 
work  under  way  covers  those  studies  that  are  required  to  preserve  the 
results  of  past  research,  the  abandonment  of  which  would  be  extremely  uneco¬ 
nomical.  Insofar  as  the  war  work  is  concerned,  it  is  being  conducted  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Army,  Wavy,  War  Production  Board,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
other  war  agencies,  and  manuf aoturers  with  war  contracts. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program : 


Timber  harvesting  and  conversion  investigations?  Progress  under  this 
project  during  the  past  year  includes  improvement  in  the  grading  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  veneer  logs  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  American  and  lend-lease 
requirements  for  aircraft  veneers;  the  development  of  an  improved  hopper- 
feed  wood-heating  unit  for  small  homes;  and  the  production  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  charcoal  gas  generator  (gasogen)  which  has  "been  mounted  on  a  truck  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  charcoa.l  gas  as  a  motor  fuel.  A  survey  made  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board  showed  that  it  is  practical  to 
replace  90  percent  of  the  metals  used  in  trailers  with  wood,  and  a  publica¬ 
tion  was  prepared  -nrimarily  for  farm  implement  manuf acturers  relating  to  the 
substitution  of  wood  for  metals  in  implement  parts.  Many  small  sawmill 
operators  were  extended  technical  consulting  services  to  enable  them  by 
increased  operating  efficiency  to  increase  their  production  of  lumber.  In 
the  current  program,  work  is  continuing  on  the  improvement  of  aircraft 
veneer  log  selection,  the  testing  of  the  charcoal  gas,  generator,  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibilities  of  substituting  wood  for  critical  metals  in  other 
fields. 


Porest  products  statistics;  The  collection  and  compilation  of  factual 
information  on  the  production,  consumption,  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  has  been  a  continuing  cooperative  ptoject  v/ith  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  since  1902.  The  emphasis  in  this  project  has  been 
shifted  to  tie  in  more  closely  with  the  objectives  of  the  broader  require¬ 
ments  and  supply  studies  mainly  to  oupply  the  information  requested  by  the 
Army,  Wavy,  WPB,  OPA,  and  other  we  agencies  on  the  requirements  of  forest 
products  and  the  supplies  available  to  meet  these  requirements,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  plants  including  expansion  possibilities,  and 
transportation  problems. 


€ 


Pulp  and  paper  investigations:  A  high-strength  laminated  paper  plastic 
developed  at  the  Laboratory  appears  to  be  a  highly  promising  substitute  for 
aluminum  a.lloys  in  stressed  aircraft  members.  It  has  been  successfully 
moulded  into  a  wing-tip  section  and  ribs  for  a  large  airplane.  At  the 
request  of  the  Wavy  Ordnance  Department,  a  study- was  begun  to  determine  its 
suitability  for  shell  cases  a.s  a  substitute  for  critical  brass  and  steel,  { 

At  the  request  of  the  Wavy,  shell  plugs  made  of  wood  pulp  were  developed 
that  satisfactorily  met  the  tests  to  which  they  were  subjected.  At  the 
request  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  three  types  of  helmet  liners- were  sub¬ 
jected  to  extensive  comparative  tests  including  durability,  acoustical 
properties,  impact  resistance,  etc.  Camouflage  papers  were  developed  for 
military  use  to  supplement  the  fish  nets  now  used  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
the  request  of  Army  Ordnance  many  commercial  greaseproof,  vaporproof,  and 
waterproof  papers  were  tested  to  determine  their  suitability  for  wrapping 
ordnance  equipment  for  shipment. 

Currently  intensive  research  is  under  way  on  the  semichemical  process  of 
pulping  which  is  especially  adapted  to  hardwoods  because  of  its  high  yield 
character  and  to  the  new  alphacellulose  process  which  gives  a.  high  yield  of 
high  purity,  high  visoosity  pulp  for  explosives  and  other  dissolved  cellulos 
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products.  Work  is  being  continued  on  the  improvement  and  adaptation  of 
laminated  paper  plastics  to  aircraft,  shell  cases,  and  other  war  uses.  The 
development  of  a  fibre  shell  container  is  under  way  for  overseas  shipment  of 
shells,  and  the  substitution  of  pulp  and  paper  xoroducts  for  other  critical 
war  materials  is  being  studied. 

Timber  mechanics  and  engineering  investigations:  During  the  past  year 
some  of  the  urgently  needed  fundamental  data  on  wood  and  plywood  for  air¬ 
planes  and  gliders  have  already  been  developed.  A  total  of  reports  has 
been  prepared  on  the  properties  and  use  of  plywood  and  wood  in  aircraft  to 
furnish  much  needed  information  to  aircraft  and  material  manufacturers.  A 
"restricted11  JiWC  handbook,  "Design  of  Wood  in  Aircraft  Structure,"  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  design  of  aircraft  of  wood  and  plywood.  Thirteen 
specifications  were  prepared  for  the  Aeronautical  3oard  covering  various 
species  of  aircraft  structural  lumber,  propeller  Dumber,  etc.  The  packaging, 
loading,  and  shipping  problems  have  been  solved  for  hundreds  of  items  vital 
to  the  onrned  forces  such  a„s  machine  guns,  fire-control  detectors,  light  and 
heavy  artillery,  maintenance  equipment  for  aircraft  squadrons,  and  for  lend- 
lease  food,  including  cheese,  eggs,  and  canned  milk.  An  Army  Ordnance  manual, 
"Instructions  and  Specifications  for  Packaging  Ordnance  General  Supplies," 
was  prepared.  Educational  courses  on  container  construction,  packaging,  and 
loading,  initiated  at  the  request  of  the  Army  and  Wavy,  are  being  given 
regularly  to  representatives  of  the  armed  forces  and  manufacturers. 

The  current  program  embraces  the  development  of  the  additional  information 
so  essential  to  the  design  of  plywood  aircraft  including  the  properties  of 
plywood  of  various  species,  laminations,  ply  thicknesses,  and  grain  direction, 
the  strength  of  plywood  as  a  plate  and  as  a  skin  membrane,  and  plywood 
fatigue.  Design  data  on  other  wood  materials  suitable  for  metal  substitution 
such  as  resin  impregnated  wood,  resin  impregnated  and  compressed  wood,  wood 
plastics,  and  high-strength  lamina-ted  paper  plastics  are  also  being  obtained. 
Work  is  continuing  on  solving  the  mounting  problems  of  packaging,  shipping, 
and  loading  of  equipment  and  materials  for  the  Army,  Wavy,  Lend-Lea.se,  and 
oth  ers . 

Seasoning  and  physical  properties  investigations:  Since  seasoning  is 
one  of  the  principal  bottlenecks  for  the  quick  deliveries  of  wood  products 
essential  for  war  purposes,  much  of  the  work  under  this  project  last  year 
was  devoted  to  improving  old  methods  and  developing  new  methods  for  the  more 
rapid  seasoning  of  these  products.  ’  The  time  for  kiln  drying  black  x^alnut 
gunstock  blanks  was  reduced  by  one-quarter  and  for  shoe  la,sts  by'  one-third. 

A  kiln  dry'ing1  schedule  was  developed  for  black  cherry  gunstock  blanks,  and 
end  coatings  suitable  for  use  in  seasoning  black  wad  nut  and  black  cherry 
gunstock  blanks  were  perfected.  An  electrostatic  oscillator  was  designed 
and  built  for  the  rapid  curing  and  gluing  of  resin  impregnated  and  compressed 
wood,  laminated  paper  plastics,  ply^wood,  and  other  wood  products,  and  means 
of  artificially  hardening  birch  were  developed  to  supplement  the  rapidly 
diminishing  dogwood  for  shuttles  used  in  weaving  wartime  textiles. 

At  present  a  means  of  fabricating  laminated  keels,  frames,  and  other 
structural  members  for  subchasers,  other  small  naval  craft  and  barges  is 
under  development;  work  is  being  pushed  on  the  seasoning  of  other  wood 


products  essential  to  the  war  effort;  and  studies  on  the  electrostatic  during 
and  gluing  of  re  son  impregnated  and  compressed  wood  and  laminated  paper 
plastics  for  aircraft  parts  are  being  continued. 

Chemical  composition  and  wood  utilizations  The  development  work  on 
resin  impregnated  and  compressed  wood  and  resin  impregnated  wood  has  resulted 
in  the  successful  employment  of  these  materials  for  various  war  usesS  The 
former  for  ground  test  and  airplane  flight  propellers,  airplane  tail  wheels, 
pilot  seats,  and  shipdecking,  and  the  latter  for  electrical  control  housing 
for  torpedo  boats  and  semistructural  airplane  skin  surfaces.  Storage  battery 
boxes  for  aircraft  naval  vessels,  etc.,  have  been  developed  from  hydrolyzed 
wood  plastic  to  replace  hard  rubber  boxes,  and  hydrolyzed  wood  laminating 
sheets  have  been  evolved  which  hold  promise  for  use  for  moderately  stressed 
airplane  and  glider  parts.  A  dense  charcoal  has  been  developed  with 
properties  comparable  to  those  of  standard  gas-mask  charcoal. 

The  results  of  the  work  on  the  hydrogenation  of  wood  and  wood  lignin  suggest 
that  many  critical  war  chemicals  such  as  phenols,  glycerine,  methanol,  anti-  * 
knock  agents  for  gasoline,  resin,  and  others  can  be  produced  by  this  means, 
and  studies  are  now  under  way  on  the  identification  of  the  dremicals,  yields, 
production  methods,  and  costs.  Work  is  also  being  continued  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  adaptability  to  war  uses  of  resin  impregnated  and  compressed  wood 
and  resin  impregnated  wood,  hydrolyzed  wood  plastic  and  hydrolyzed  wood 
laminating  sheets, 

Wood  preservation  investigations  (includes  investigations  on  veneer, 
plywood  and  ~luing) l  Accomplishments  under  this  project  last  year  include 
the  preparation  for  the  Aeronautical  Board  of  a  "restricted"  publication, 

"Wood  Aircraft  fabrication  Manual,"  which  covers  the  preparation  of  materials 
and  the  assembling  operations  essential  to  producing  modern  wood  airplanes 
and  pa.rts;  a  revision  of  the  "Manual  for  the  Inspection  of  Aircraft  Wood  and 
Glue  for  the  U.  S.  Navy"  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  the  preparation  at 
the  request  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  two  specifications,  one  covering  fire- 
retarding  chemicals  and  the  other  covering  methods  of  impregnating  these  A 
chemicals  in  wood  for  the  protection  of  wood  in  buildings  and  structures 
against  fire;  and  the  preparation  at  the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board 
of  emergency  alternate  federal  specifications  for  wood-preserving  salts  con¬ 
taining  copper  and  chromium  salts  and  dinit rophenol  to  conserve  the  dwindling 
supply  of  these  critical  materia,! s.  A  fire-retarding  paint  was  developed 
that  appears  very  promising  for  retarding  the  spread  of  fire  from  incendiary 
bombs. 

In  the  current  program,  glue  and  plywood  studies  are  continuing  to  be 
emphasized  because  of  the  vital  need  of  this  information  for  aircraft  and 
boat  construction  and  for  other  war  uses.  Problems  are  being  solved  on 
gluing  technic  by  such  methods  as  nail  gluing,  bag  molding,  and  pressing,  as 
well  as  in  glue  composition  and  testing,  the  evaluation  of  glues  and  the 
development  of  new  glued  products  particularly  curved  and  complicated  plywood 
and  laminated  parts  for  aircraft,  boats,  etc.  Also  under  way  are  studies  to 
improve  the  details  of  veneer  cutting  to  increase  the  supply  of  veneer  needed 
for  aircraft  and  other  war  needs.  Continuing  also  is  the  work  on  the 
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evaluation  and  improvement  of  finishes  and  finishing  methods  for  plywood, 
airplanes,  and  gliders.  An  educational  course  for  inspectors  of  wood  ai  - 
craf t^initiat ed  at  the  request  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  is  being  given  at 
frequent  intervals  to  representatives  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  end  manufacturers. 

Wood  structure  and  growth  conditions;  An  investigation  of  the  effect_of 
growth  conditions  on  wood  quality  has  shown  the  type  of  tree  best  suited  fo 
gunstock  walnut,  and  a  study  of  black  cherry  has  revealed  tnat  it  is  suitable 
for  gunstocks,  thus  practically  doubling  the  supply  o  guns  oc  ‘  '  re 

Short-cut  methods  for  determining  defects  in  aircraft  veneer  and  lumber  were 
developed  "aid  inspectors  of  these  Aerials.  Douglas-fir  hark  was  shown 
to  be  a  promising  source  of  granulated  cork  for  use  in  engine  gaskets, 
bottle-cap  liners,  and  the  like. 

The  current  program  includes  further  work  on  the  production  of  cork 
DougSslnr  bark  and  the  location  of  economically  available  sources  of  bark, 
the^evaluat ion  of  the  effect  of  obscure  defects  on  the  strength  of  aircraft 
veneer  and  pi:, -wood,  and  the  more  definite  identification  of  hativ®  ^cies 
and  species' imported  from.  South  America  and  other  sources  for  use  m  tile  a 

effort . 


(j)  FOREST  SURVEY 

Appropriation  Act,  194} . . .  $202,629 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  to 
"Salaries  ano.  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  economic 

investigations"  . . -  •  • 

Total  available,  19^3  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944 . . .  ■ 

Becrease  (including  decrease  of  $929 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  -  _ -10, 8Jj2 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

19P 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Forest  Survey  —  present  and 

future  requirements  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

$246,151 

$199,363 

929 

$189,400 

$-9,963  U) 

-529 

Total  estimate  1944  and  comparable 
amounts  1943  end  1942  . 

250,292 

200,292 

189,400 

-10,892 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $10,892  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $929  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and; 

(l).  A  decrease  of  $9,963  in  "Forest  survey  investigations ,  H  which  will  he  met 
by  a  reduction  in  force,  both  permanent  employees  and  temporary  service, 
together  with  a  reduction  in  facilitating  services, 

WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Oh j active;  To  furnish,  for  both  peacetime  and  wartime  needs,  information  on 
the  extent  and  condition  of  all  forest  land  and  our  requirements  for  forest 
products.  This  requires  field  study  to  determine  for  both  public  and  private 
forest  land,  the  extent,  quantity,  quality,  and  kinds  of  timber,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  cutover  land;  and  the  rate  of  timber  depletion  from  all  causes; 
current  and  potential  growth;  and  present  and  potential  future  requirements 
for  forest  products.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  findings  is  basic 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  forest  situation  and  to  the  formulation  of 
principles,  policies,  and  plans  for  permanent  forest  land  management  and  all 
that  goes  with  it  in  the  way  of  stable  communities  and  regular  jobs  for 
workers. 


The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  problem  is  to  make  an  inventory  by  field 
examination  and  sampling  of  all  forest  land  in  the  United  States  —  three- 
fifths  of  a  billion  acres  —  and  to  determine  by  systematic  search  and 
analysis  present  and  future  trends  of  our  requirements  for  forest  products. 

Raw  material  requirements  for  national  defense  and  civilian  needs  is  currently 
focusing  increasing  attention  on  the  supply  of  forest  products  because  of 
serious  shortages  of  other  materials  used  in  pla.ce  of  wood  and  on  account  of 
mounting  demand  for  lumber  in  its  normal  markets.  The  Forest  Survey  answers 
the  questions  of  ho w  much,  where,  and  what  kinds  of  timber  are  available,  to 
what  extent  is  the  forest  resource  being  damaged  by  overcutting,  and  is  the  i 
supply  adequate  to  meet  needs?  This  project  provides  a  basis  for  plans  to 
assure  a  permanent,  adequate  supply  of  forest  products. 


General  Plan;  This  project  normally  involves  a  survey  of  all  forest  land  in 
the  United  States,  estimated  at  630,000,000  acres,  to  determine  present  stand, 
rate  of  growth  and  drain  on  timber  supply,  and  searching  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  present  and  future  trends  of  our  requirements  for  forest  products. 

Regular  wo rk  is  being  adjusted  to  meet  requests  of  v/ar  agencies,  such  as  WP3, 
for  information  on  the  amount,  kinds,  and  quality  of  timber  in  the  vicinity 
of  war  production  plants  using  forest • product s  in  all  forms;  output,  and 
capacity  of  primary  wood-using  industries;  or  facts  to  set  up  production 
goals  for  timber  along  with  other  soil  crops.  In  addition,  the  usual  numerous 
requests  for  Forest  Survey  information  from  state  and  Federal  bureaus, 
planning  boards,  railroads,  and  industrial  and  farm  timberland  owners  are  met. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  To  date  303  million  acres  of  forest 
land  have  been  inventoried,  leaving  3?-7  million  acres  to  cover.  About  five- 
sixths  of  the  area  studied  has  been  reported  on  in  204  reports  and  forest 
type  maps  for  all  or  parts  of  l4  states,  principally  in  the  South, 
Appalachian,  Lake  States,  Inland  Empire,  Pacific  Coast,  and  California 
regions. 


On  account  of  wartime  conditions  and  reduced  appropriations,  systematic 
coverage  of  new  areas  has  been  held  to  a  minimum.  Primary  effort  has  been 
focused  on  preparing  special  reports  on  forest  products,  requested  by  WPB, 

OPA,  Army,  and  Navy.  In  addition,  compiling  and  analyzing  information  for 
the  areas  inventoried,  but  not  yet  reported  on,  and  collecting  forest 
depletion  information  for  the  300  million  acres  inventoried,  for  use  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  standing  timber  up-to-date,  have  been  carried  forward  as 
was  possible. 

Especially  timely  was  the  completion  and  compilation  of  the  results  of  a 
periodic  canvass  of  the  amount  of  lumber  used  by  some  25,000  manufacturers. 

It  covered  all  items,  including  boxes  and  other  containers,  especially 
essential  in  war.  •  Other  forest  products  requirements  reports  released 
covered  naval  stores,  and  veneer  and  plywood. 

Eighteen  reports  were  completed  for  parts  of  several  regions  including  forest 
type  maps  for  Virginia  and  the  Lake  Sta.tes.  A  bulletin  on  the  forest 
resources  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  covers  most  of  the  remaining 
high  quality  hardwoods  in  the  fast- waning  stands  of  timber  in  the  Lake  States. 

Numerous  special  reports  were  supplied  war  agencies  on  request  for  data  on 
the  supply  and  requirements  of  critical  species  including  Sitka  spruce, 
birch,  sweet  gum,  yellowpoplar ,  etc. 

Work  is  continuing  to  supply  information  to  meet  war  needs  on  forest 
resources  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  already  has  required  spot 
cruises  of  critical  species,  supplementary  studies  of  timber  quality  to  meet 
war  production  requirements,  and  continuous  field  canvasses  to  obtain 
figures  on  lumber  and  timber  products  production.  No  new  areas  will  be 
inventoried  this  year  under  standard  survey  procedure. 
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(k)  FOREST  ECONOMICS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  19^+3  .  $119 >000 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  112, 580 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $500  travel 

funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -6, 420 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  New  public  domain  investigations 

$28,378 

$15,250 

$13,250 

$-2,000  (l) 

2.  Financial  aspects  of  forestry.... 

63,143 

58,250 

56,330 

-1,920  (l) 

3 .  3  tump  age,  log,  and  lumber  prices 

14,250 

14,250 

14,250 

-  - 

4.  Range  economics  . 

14,743 

13,350 

11,350 

-2,000  (l)g 

5.  Economic-social  benefits  of 

forestry  . 

17,394 

17,4oo 

17,400 

▼ 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

0 

0 

LT\ 

-500 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,582 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

I'otal  estimate  or  appropriation  .... 

141,490 

119,000 

112,580 

-6,420 

DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $6,420  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  a  $500  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1 3 43 )  and; 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $5,920  in  ^Forest  economics  investigations, n  to' he  distributed 
by  Work  Projects  as  indicated  in  the  above  table.  This  decrease  will  be  met 
largely  by  reduction  in  permanent  employees,  it  being  impossible  to  effect 
further  reduction  in  facilitating  services.  0 

WORE.  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Obj  ective:  To  furnish  information  needed  in  solving  the  problems  associated 
with  the  transition  from  unregulated  forest  exploitation  to  permanently  pro¬ 
ductive  forests,  in  planning  for  stable  forest  industries,  in  formulating 
sound  programs  of  public  acquisition  of  forest  iand,  in  the  determination  of 
economically  and  socially  practicable  forest  land-use  principles,  and  in 
meeting  demands  for  information  and  other  special  services  arising  out  of 
defense  activities.  This  usual  peacetime  objective1  is  now  temporarily  super¬ 
seded  by  using  the  information  and  skills' developed1  by  this  project  to 
contribute  to  war  work. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  There  is  urgent  and  continuing  demand  for 
information,  consultation,  special  reports,  hot-spot  investigations,  and 
other  services  that  men  in  this  project  are  especially  equipped  to  handle 
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v/ith  maximum  efficiency-.  Every  war  agency  whose  work  relates  in  any  way  to 
the  production  or  distribution  of  forest  products  has  sought  aid  from  Forest 
Service  economists  at  some  time,  and  contacts  with,  a  few.  of  these  agencies 
demand  almost  continuous  staff  participation. 

Under  peacetime  conditions  the  logical  scope  of  studies  in  forest  economics 
is  virtually  co-extensive  with  the  entire  field  of  forestry.  Almost  every 
forestry  problem  has  important  economic  aspects,  and  its  solution  is 
dependent  in  part  on  economic  considerations.  Information  and  analysis 
are  needed  that  can  be  furnished  only  by  trained  forest  economists. 

The  urgent  economic  problems  which  these  studies  are  designed  to  answer 
include  the  following:  What  constitutes  a  sound  economic  foundation  for 
sustained-yield  management  of  such  lands?  Where  and  under  what  conditions 
and  to  wrhat  extent  can  improved  forestry  .practices  be  made  financially 
feasible?  How;  utilize  and  interpret  data  on  costs  and  returns  as  a  guide  to 
more  effective  land  use  and  forest  management  practices?  Under  what  circum¬ 
stances  is  public  ovmership  more  suitable  and  economical  than  private 
ownership  of  forest  lands? 

Other  problems  of  highest  priority  that  require  economic  analysis,  frequently 
in  correlation  with  other  forest  research,  are  the  problems  resulting  from 
wholesale  abandonment  of  cutover  lands,  formulation  of  practical  methods  of 
placing  the  limited  reserves  of  virgin  timber  on  a  sustained-yield  basis, 
collection  of  current  data  on  prices  of  forest  products,  the  economic  aspects 
of  cooperative  associations  for  the  management  of  farm  woodlands  and  the 
market  of  products  therefrom,  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  alternative 
patterns  of  range  privilege  distribution  on  national  forest  lands,  the 
rehabilitation  of  resources  and  people  in  submerged  forest  communities,  and  - 
of  paramount  immediate  importance  -  furnishing  data  and  plans  and  otherwise 
participating  in  many  aspects  of  the  defense  effort. 

General  Plan:  Forest  economics  investigations  are  in  process  at  eight  forest 
experiment  stations,  and  by  a  small  group  of  technicians  in  the  Washington 
office.  Cooperative  working  relationships  are  maintained  with  a  number  of 
state  experiment  stations,  trade  associations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
other  Federal  bureaus,  including  defense  agencies. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program: 

Uewr  public  domain  investigations:  War  demands  took  first  precedence, 
w/ith  consequent  decline  in  accomplishments  along  lines  of  regular  work.  War 
work  included  field  participation  in  census  of  lumber  production,  and  in 
special  surveys  to  obtain  supplies  in  requirements  data;  a  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  on  relationship  of  forest  resources  to  war  industries  in  California, 
and  an  investigation  was  started  of  the  financial  basis  for  support  of 
adequate  wartime  forest  fire  protection  in  strategic  high-risk  areas. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  all  work  during  fiscal  year  1942  represented  war 
activities. 


The  regular  objective  cf  the  project  is  to  cope  with  the  problems  resulting 
from  wholesale  abandonment,  through.- tax  delinquency,  of  cutover  forest  land 
by  private  oVners.  The  tax  reversion  trend  has  declined  in  some  regions 
recently,  but  in  others  is  continuing  unabated. 

Particularly  worthy  of  mention,  along  lines  of  regular  work,  is  the  increased 
cooperation  which  this  project  has  enabled  the  experiment  stations  to  give 
to  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  working  on  land-use  problems  -  work 
that  ha.s  high  value,  for  post-war  planning. 

At  the  California  Station  a  study  wa.s  completed  in  Modoc  County  of  the  social 
and  economic  effects  of  alternative  timber  management  plans  for  achieving 
maximum  benefits  from  the  utilization  of  national  forest  timber.  Also,  the 
final  report  on  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada  study  was  completed  which  will 
provide  a  needed  basis  of  information  for  instituting  improved  land-use 
practices  in  this  area,.  In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California,  a 
bulletin  was  published  which  describes  the  land-use  and  t imber-cutt ing  prac¬ 
tices  that  will  maximize  income  fro;  second-growth  pine  forests  in  the 
western  Sierra  Nevada,  region. 

At  the  Pacific  Northwest  Station,  extensive  cooperation  has  been  continued  ^ 
with  regional,  stake,  and  local  agencies  dealing  with  problems  of  land  classi¬ 
fication,  land  use,  and  the  handling  of  tax-delinquent  forest  lands.  Work  on 
this  project  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Station  is  being  dropped,  because  of 
reduction  in  funds,  although  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  project  have  not 
yet  been  attained. 

At  the  Southern  Station,  current  data  were  obtained  for  the  tax-index  series, 
and  coverage  was  extended  to  Louisiana  and  two  additional  counties  of  Alabama. 
This  project  will  be  continued  on  a  maintenance  basis  because  forest  tax  data 
are  of  growing  interest  to  various  states  throughout  the  South.  Assistance 
was  extended  to  Oklahoma  in  connection  with  a  study  of  current  t ax-del inquency 
conditions  and  trends,  and  the  land-use  committee  of  that  state  was  aided  in 
drafting  recommendati ons  for  remedial  legislation. 

Financial  aspects  of  forestry  investigations?  Personnel  assigned  to  this 
project  have  been  in  much  demand  for  consultive  service  to  war  agencies.  ^ 

Because  of  need  for  increased  production,  study  is  under  way  to  ascertain  the 
minimum  diameter  of  trees  to  cut  in  relation  to  most  efficient  use  of  labor 
and  equipment  in  logging  and  milling  in  the  second-growth  areas.  Other  war 
work  has  included  investigation  of  demand-pric e- supply  rela tionships,  to  aid 
WPB  and  OPA  in  maintaining  uninterrupted  flows  of  forest  products  for  war 
purposes;  studying  problems  of  transportation  from  woods  to  mills  and  pre¬ 
paring  recommendations  for  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  use  of  available 
transportation  facilities;  field  participation  in  the  census  of  lumber  pro¬ 
duction,  and  special  surveys  of  fort -t  industries  and  critical  supply 
situations;  preparation  of  leaflet  on  wartime  use  of  fuel  wood;  and  a  study 
of  shortages  of  boxes  and  barrels  in  the  Lake  States,  with  recommendations 
for  relieving  the  situation. 
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Regular  work  on  this  project  .has  two  phases.  The  first  is  a  study  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  commercially  owned  forests  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  improved  forestry  practices  are  economically  feasible  and  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  community  and  industrial  stabilization  and  welfare.  Work  lias  been 
centered  largely  at  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experiment 
Stations  but  is  now  suspended  at  the  latter  station  because  of  reduction  in 
funds. 

At  the  Southern  Station,  where  work  centers  around  the  Crossett  Experimental 
Forest,  investigations  were  continued  on  a  minimum  ba,sis  on:  (l)  Relat  ive 
costs  and  returns  from  harvesting  trees  for  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  posts,  and 

other  forest  products,  singly  or  in  com.bina.ti on;  (2)  the  size  and  age  at 

which  trees  become  financially  mature  for  each  of  these  products;  (3)  effects 
of  stocking,  cutting  cycles,  and  intensity  of  selective  cutting  upon  growth 
rate,  ;/ields,  costs  of  logging,  and  net  returns;  (4)  desirable  logging 

methods;  (5)  costs  and  returns  from  various  pruning,  thinning,  and 

improvement-cutting  practices;  (6)  effect  of  raad  type  and  spacing  upon  costs 
of  truck  logging;  and  (7)  effect  of  controlled  burning  upon  reproduction, 
growth,  yields,  end  costs  and  returns.  Actual  industrial  experience  shows 
that  light  cuts  at  frequent  intervals  yield  attractive  returns,  improve  the 
growing  stock  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  increase  volume  growth,  and 
decrease  logging  costs,  in  comparison  with  clear-cutting  methods.  Because 
of  its  value  as  a  monitor  for  the  industry,  the  importance  of  continuity  in 
its  records,  and  contract  obligations,  this  Crossett  project  should  be 
continued  without  int erruption. 

The  second  phase  of  this  project  covers  the  economic  problems  of  farm 
woodlands.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  how  to  make  farm  woods  contribute  more  to 
farmers'  incomes  and  to  stabilization  of  local  woods  industries.  Work  is 
conducted  by  the  Allegheny,  Central,  Southern,  and  Lake  States  Experiment 
Stations . 

A  project  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  aims  to  work  out  problems  involved  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of  forest  cooperatives.  This  farm-forest 
cooperative  association  has  grown  to  over  900  members.  Control  of  cutting 
has  been  established  on  all  members'  lands,  and  the  woodlands  are  becoming 
an  increasingly  valuable  part  of  the  farm  enterprise.  Almost  all  of  the 
current  output  is  going  directly  into  war  channels.  Because  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage,  the  research  phases  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Data,  are  being  obtained  that  are  potentially  of  Nation-wide 
significance  for  the  future  of  farm-forestry  cooperatives. 

In  cooperation  with  the  BAE  a  study  was  made  last  year  of  various  methods  of 
managing  farm  woodlands  as  an  integral  pert  of  the  farm  enterprise  in  the 
New  York  dairy  region.  Another  study,  of  stand  realization  values,  shows 
that  cutting  to  an  18-inch  diameter  limit  will  yield  8J  percent  of  the 
stunpage  value  of  the  entire  stand,  and  yet  retain  a.  growing  stock 
constituting  60  percent  of  trees  over  l4- inch  diameter. 

At  the  Central  States  Station  work  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  several 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations  on  the  analysis  of  the  present  and 
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future  place  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
All  these  will  he  of  much  value  to  all  persons  concerned  with  management  of 
farm  woods. 

At  the  Lakes  States  Station  a 'Department  of  Agriculture  .bulletin,  "Farm 
Forestry  in  the  Lake  States,11  was  given  final  revision  and  is  now  in  press; 
it  will  offer  a  five-point  program  for  increasing  income  from  farm  woodlands. 
Aid  was  given  several  farm— forest  cooperative  associations,  two  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  A  farmers’  bulletin,  "Farm 
Buildings  from  Home—  Grown  Timber,"  was  completed.  Several  small  bulletins 
on  the  cutting,  treatment,  use,  and  marketing  of  farm-grown  timber  were 
prepared,  in  cooperation  with  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

At  the  Southern  Station  studies  were  made  of  farm  forests  in  Arkansas  end 
Louisiana  and  reports  published,  in  cooperation  with  BAE,  SCS,  end  the 
respective  state  agricultural  experiment  stations.  These  contain  analyses 
of  the  present  and  potential  contributions  of  typical  sma.ll  farm  woodlands 
to  the  general  farm  economy  in  the  area  studied,  describe  the  practices 
required  for  good  forest  management,  and  indicate  tne  probable  yields,  costs^ 
and  returns,  and  size  of  farm  woodlot-  that  can.  bo  operated  per  family. 

Stumpage,  log,  and  lumber  -price  investigations;  Work  under  this  heading 
involves  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  stumpage,  log,  and  lumber  prices, 
and  on  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  lumber  by  geographic 
areas;  and  analyzing  current  data  on  imports  and  exports  of  forest  products. 
Distribution  of  statistical  releases  is  made  quarterly  and  annually,  under 
normal  conditions. 

No  basic  redirection  of  work  was  necessary  to  convert  this  project  to  full 
wartime  ba.sis,  because  the  entire  effort  has  been  devoted  to  providing 
information  currently  and  continually  in  demand  by  war  agencies.  Rather, 
there  has  been  exoansion  and  intensification  in  some  directions,  and  special 
statistical  compilations  are  being  made  frequently  on  requests  from  war 
agencies.  For  example,  Forest  Service  participation  in  the  annual  canvass 
of  lumber  -production,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  wa| 
expanded  this  year  to  cover  the  entire  United  States;  a  preliminary  estimate 
of"  194l  lumber  production  was  made  four  months  in  advance  of  the  usual  date 
of  release,  at  the  request  of  WPB;  and  the  survey  of  lumber  consumption  and 
distribution,  ordinarily  conducted  only  biennially,  was  made  for  1941  in 
response  to  a  similar  request. 

Range  economics  investigations;  War  work;  Station  representative 
serves  on  the  Agricultural  Production  Goals  Committee  for  the  Intermountain 
region.  Technical  assistance  is  being  given  to  range  administrators. 

Special  jobs  consist  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  available  data  to. assist 
in  meeting  livestock  production  goals  by  reducing  losses  and  increasing 
market  weights,  and  without  causing  further  deter ioration . of  range  lands.. 
Information  is  being  made  available  to  stockmen  for  immediate. use  concerning 
the  relative  efficiency  of  various  sizes  and  types  of  range  livestock 
operations  and  methods  of  coordinating  and  adjusting  the  use  of  open  range, 
range  property,  and  feed  crops. 
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The  long-run  peacetime  objective  of  this  project  is  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  Federal  ranges  to  the  agricultural  economy,  as  a  basis  for  the 
optimum  distribution  of  national  forest  grazing  privileges  to  different 
sizes  and  types  of  livestock  operations.  Thus  far  all  work  has  been  within 
the  Intermountain  region,  which  embraces  an  area  of  145  million  acres  of 
range  land. 

The  livestock  industry  in  this  region  supports  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  local  population.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  supplied  to 
local  and  Nation-wide  markets  for  wool  and  meat.  The  industry  depends 
wholly  on  adequate  and  sustained  forage  resources  for  its  healthy  existence 
and  growth,  requiring  wise  use  of  both  public  and  private  lands.  The 
economic  basis  for  planning  such  tise  calls  for  comprehensive  and  continuing 
research.  Economic  aspects  relative  to  overstocking  of  ranges,  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  forage  crops,  distribution  of  and  charges  for  use  privileges  on 
public  range  lands,  extent  of  such  use,  conflicting  land  uses,  and  range 
land  taxation,  valuation,  and  financing  are  involved. 

Economic-social  benefits  of  forestry  investigations:  This  project  was 
initiated  to  furnish  the  information  needed  in  preparing  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  forest  resources  in  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  region. 
One  and  one-half  million  people,  living  on  an  area  of  four  million  acres, 
basically  dependent  on  a  single  declining  industry  -  the  mining  of  hard 
coal  -  present  a  serious  social  and  economic  problem  that  has  been 
alleviated  only  partially  and  temporarily  by  war  developments.  Even  today 
there  are  several  thousand  idle  men  in  the  region.  The  end  of  the  war  will 
bring  basic  maladjustments  into  even  sharper  focus.  Idle  men  and  idle  land 
side  by  side  force  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  relieving  both  by 
restoring  the  one  great  replaceable  natural  resource.  -  the  forests. 

In  view  of  above  considerations,  the  plan  of  work  has  been  modified  in  order 
to  (l)  make  it  of  greatest  possible  wartime  value,  and  (2)  emphasize  its 
post-war  significance.  The  report  to  the  President  of  the  Federal  Anthracite 
Commission  included  the  specific  recommendation  that  the  forestry  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  Anthracite  region  be  intensified  and  expedited. 

War  contributions  have  included:  Furnishing  forest  cover,  ownership,  and 
land-use  maps  to  civil  and  military  personnel  charged  with  protection  of 
strategic  facilities;  participation  in  census  of  lumber  production  and 
special  surveys  of  critical  species;  aiding  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  Wyoming  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  selecting  sites  for  wood-using  and 
other  war  industries;  making  special  survey  of  impact  of  wartime  cutting  on 
forest  resources  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Luring  the  past  year  the  inventory  phase  of  the  job  was  completed  for  five 
additional  counties,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  and  Wyoming;  it' 
is  expected  that  inventorying  of  the  remaining  counties  of  the  region  will 
be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1943.  Weight-volume  conversion  tables  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  important  timber  species.  Form  class  volume  tables  were 
completed  for  all  species;  these  embody  an  important  innovation,  i.e.,  the 
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number  of  separate  tables  required  has  been  reduced  to  one-seventh  by  the 
use  of  a  'specially  devised  triple  logarithmic  chart  that  reads  directly  in 
volumes.  A  report  on  tax  delinquency  of  forest  land  in  the  region  was 
released;  this  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  acquiring  county 
forests  that  is  being  sponsored  by  officials  of  Luzerne  County.  Forest 
condition  maps  were  developed  for  all  inventoried  counties.  Preliminary 
explorations  were  made  of  the  use  of  aerial  photographs  in  timber  cruising 
and  in  preparation  of  forest  condition  naps  and  cover  maps  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  military  use;  results  indicate  that  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  line  plot  inventory  method  can  be  greatly  increased  by  utilizing  aerial 
photographs  in  conjunction  with  ground  work.  Office  computations  were 
completed  and  a  report  was  drafted  on  the  forest  situation  of' Luzerne  County, 
including  the  outline  of  a  recommended  program  for  achieving  forest 
rehabilitation;  this  is  now  in  process  of  final  editing. 

(l)  FOREST  INFLUENCES  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $133 » 000 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  123,970 


Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $400 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -7 , 03  0 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1953 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Influence  of  forests  on  streamflow 
investigations  . 

$73,865 

$83,500 

$83,500 

2.  Investigations  of  utilization  of 
water  by  trees  . . 

20,323 

23,000 

16,370 

$-6,630  (1) 

3.  Investigations  of  stabilizing  soils 

27,012 

15,000 

15,000 

_  _ 

4.  Investigations  of  the  effect  of 
forest  cover  on  climate . 

14,081 

11,100 

11,100 

€ 

-4oo 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

400 

Unobligated  balance . 1 . 

1.539 

—  — 

_  _ 

-  - 

Tobal  estimate  or  apuropriation  . 

136,820 

133,000 

.  125,970 

-7,030 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $7,030  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $400  decrease  in  travel 
funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

( l)  A  decrease  of  $6,630  under  the  project  "Investigations  of  utilization  of 

water  by  trees, 11  which  will  be  met  by  reduction  of  force  and  a  reduction  in 
facilitating  services. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Obj ective;  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  natural  plant  cover  in  its 

relation  to  water,  soil,  and  climate.  Specifically,  to  measure  the  influence 
of  natural  vegetation  on  water  supplies,  stream  behavior,  floods,  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  climate;  to  determine  the  extent  that  beneficial  influences 
can  be  augmented  or  modified  in  man's  behalf;  and  to  develop  practical 
methods  of  using,  maintaining  or  restoring  vegetation  while  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  benefits  through  its  use. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance?  Practically  every  watershed  of  the  Nation 
contains  some  of  the 6 30 , 000 , 000  acres  of  forest  and  acres  of 

nonforest  range  land.  Ploods,  irregular  streamflow,  water  shortages,  muddy 
streams  and  choked  rivers  and  harbors  bear  testimony  that  few  of  the  lands  in 
these  watersheds  are  not  suffering  from  abuse.  Plash  floods,  extremely  low 
summer  and  autumn  streamflow,  and  diminished  underground  water  supplies  are 
associated  with  depleted  condition  of  vegetation  of  many  watersheds.  Reser¬ 
voirs  for  municipal  water  supply,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  power  have 
lost  an  alarming  amount  of  their  effective  capacity  due  to  siltation  largely 
resulting  from  removal  or  depletion  of  vegetation  of  the  watersheds.  Civili¬ 
zation  and  settlement  dependent  upon  these  costly  developments  are  threatened 
by  an  accelerated  process  largely  man  caused.  The  destructive  forests  set  in 
motion  by  the  deterioration  of  the  land  and  its  vegetation  can  be  reversed  and 

prevented  by  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  a  vegetable  cover,  and  the  life 

of  mankind  thereby  extended. 

In  the  past,  policies  a.s  to  the  use,  management  and  ownership  of  forest  and 
range  lands  have  been  based  on  too  few  facts  regarding  potentialities  and 
limitations  of  the  lands.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  land  use  and 
management  are  those  related  to  the  water  cycle.  Capacity  to  use  benefi¬ 
cially  or  to  deliver  water  only  as  wanted  or  needed  are  important  criteria  in 

evaluating  land  and  formulating  programs  for  its  best  use. 

As  tile  public  acquires  land,  it  assumes  responsibility  for  management  in  the 
public  interest.  As  many  of  the  lands  are  in  deplorable  condition  when 
acquired,  restorative  practices  are  essential  to  build  up  the  water  and  soil 
resource. 

General  Plant  Investigations  in  this  field  are  conducted  as  part  of  the 
activities  of  six  regional  forest  experiment  stations.  They  have  been 
planned  in  accordance  with  a  national  plan  which  has  twice  been  presented  to 
the  Congress.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  national  and  regional  problems 
have  been  attacked  so  far,  leaving  to  the  future  the  initiation  of  the  work 
on  other  major  and  equally  important  problems. 

During  the  past  year  and  currently,  this  program  has  been  radically  modified 
to  meet  war  conditions.  The  most  essential  of  the  long-time  work  has  been 
placed  on  a  maintenance  basis  to  conserve  the  large  past  investment  in  work 
and  qualities,  and  other  activities  have  been  reduced  to  barest  necessities, 
and  modified  so  they  can  yield  the  utmost  in  meeting  emergencies  and  in 
helping  in  many  phases  of  the  war  activity. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Our rent  Program: 

Influence  of  forests  on  streanflow;  The  broad  objective  is  to  determine 
hov  forests  and  other  wild  land  vegetation  affect  water  behavior  and  water 
supplies.  Ths  results  are  used  in  establishing  management  procedures, 
especially  those  on  national  forests  wat er she d  lands  and  in  evaluating 
departmental  programs  involving  public  acquisition,  land-use  readjustment, 
and  land  management.  The  results  of  this  research  are  particularly  useful  in 
water  programs  related  to  war  activities,  and  promise  even  greater  utility  in 
post-war  activities. 

One  result  from  this  work  is  that  in  southern  California  a  "flood  learning 
service"  to  local  communities  has  been  developed  to  prevent  flood  damage 
following  forest  fire.  This  warning  service  is  of  outstanding  value  now  in 
view  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  war  industrial  plants  in  southern 
California  at  the  present  time,  and  the  need  for  maintaining  "life-lines"  of 
communication,  transportation,  oil,  water,  and  power. 

Forecasts  of  stream  behavior  are  of  groat  importance  to  hydro-electric  plants. 
Such  forecasts  permit  operation  of  such  plants  at  highest  efficiency  whether 
using  run-of-tlie-river  flow,  or  reservoir  storage.  Data  obtained  from 
investigations  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  have  pointed  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  accurate  predictions  which  are  now  being  made  currently  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  priv^tei^-  operated  power  producing  plants  in 
the  region.  Practically  aid  -che  Influences  Research  of  the  Appalachian 
Station  is  now  directed  to  pushing  forward  this  activity  because  of  its 
tremendous  value  in  maximum  hydro-electric  power  output  for  war  work. 

Utilization  of  water  by  trees:  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  water  used  by  forest  and  other  wild  land  vegetation.  The 
quantity  of  wafer  which  trees  may  intercept,  to  be  evaporated  or  to  be  used 
up  in  life  processes,  may  be  a  large  quantity  and  an  important  factor  in  the 
availability  of  water  supplies.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  by  engineers 
and  others  of  the  need  for  data  which  would  help  interpret  the  part  that 
natural  vegetal  ion  plays  in  the  availability  of  water  supplies,  both  surface 
and  underground.  The  foundations  are  being  laid  of  knowledge  of  how  the 
density,  character  or  quality  of  the  vegetation  may  be  changed  to  obtain 
maximum  water  delivery  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  soil  and  prevent 
excessive  runoff. 

Changed  emphasis  in  the  light  of  the  wa.r  has  reduced  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  these  activities.  Work  is  being  placed  on  a  maintenance  basis,  only 
retaining  those  continuing  phases  which  give  maximum  promise  of  outstanding 
results  on  a  minimum  basis. 

Stabilization  of  soils;  The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to 
discover  means  of  stabilizing  soil  in  forest  and  range  land.  In  shifting  the 
emphasis  in  this  activity,  stress  has  been  placed  on  making  available  informa¬ 
tion  through  analysis  of  past  work  and  on  studies  of  primary  value  in  the 
post-war  program. 
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Results  of  past  work  have  found  practical  application  in  a  number  of  regions 
where  advice  and  guidance  has  "been  and  is  currently  being  made  available  for 
use  in  army  camps-  and  maneuver  areas.  A  method  of  applying  a  mulch  of  forest 
and  other  litter  on  eroding  roa.d  banks  and  slopes  has  been  successfully  used 
in  rolling  terrain.  Help  has  been  provided  on  special  problems  created  by 
army  activities.  Current  research  has  been  modified  to  provide  answers  to 
related  problems.  -  -  .  .  . 

A  significant  by-product  of  this  research  is  information  now  extensively  used 
in  camouflaging  raw  soils.  Information  has  a.lso  been  made  available  to  the 
military  on  the  west  coast  on  the  adaptability  of  native  plants  for  such  use. 

Only  the  most  essential  long-time  studies  under  this  activity  are  being  con¬ 
tinued.  Special  attention  is  placed  on  work  to  meet  requests  from  essential 
war  agencies  and  industries,  and  to  meet  conditions  attributable  to  war 
activities . 

Effect  of  forests  on  climate:  The  investigations  of  the  effect  of 
forests  on  climate  are  yielding  by-products  of  current  and  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  and  use.  The  weather  information  collected  at  branch  stations  is 
supplied  regularly  to  the  Weather  Bureau.  This  information  in  mountainous 
terrain  where  regular  observations  are  not  otherwise  currently  available, 
supplements  the  existing  network  stations.  It.  is  understood  that  these  are 
being  used  in  preparing  special  forecasts,  of  forest  fire  hazards  for  areas 
where  sabotage  or-  incendiary  bombing  is  possible,  and  particularly  of  pos¬ 
sible  changes  in  storm  and  wind  conditions  which  affect  aviation.  These  are 
in  special  demand  in  areas  where  rapidly  changing  mountain  weather  conditions 
create  special  hazards  to  aviation.  A  number  of  local  stations, which  under 
war  conditions  would  have  been  discontinued,  have  consequently  been 
maintained. 


(m)  POPSST  PIPE  COOPERATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1.943  . . . 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to 
"Salaries  -and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  economic 

investigations"  . . 

Total  available,  1943  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  •  * 

Decrease  (travel  funds  returned  to  sur- 


$4,000,000 


-7,790 

3,992,210 

3.989,725 

-2,4-87 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  .iect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Cooperation  with  states  in 

forest  fire  prevention  and 
suppression . . . 

2.  Taxation  inquiry  and  insur- 

$2,364,7.27 

43,742 

3 . 741 

$3,944,903 

44,820 

2,487 

$3,944,903 

44,820 

IL 

-$2,487 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Public  Law  674  .... 

Total  estimate  3.944  and  com- 
parable  amounts  1943  and 

1942  . 

2,417,210 

3,992,210 

3,989,723 

-2,487 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  extend  federal  aid  in  continuing  and  increasing  the  pre-war  £ 

of  essential  fire  control  on  the  288.000,000  a“es  or  state  and  ,rr- 
vate  forest  and  watershed  lands  and  to  cooperate  m  the  extension  o.  lorest 
protection  to  at  least  mart  of  the  remaining  144,000,000  acres  ox  non-Peaeral 
lands  needing,  hut  not  now  receiving,  organized  protection.  Eire  control 

objectives  are  (l)  to  prevent  fires  from  starting  aid  (2)  to f ^es°^ich 
fire  seasons  to  accomplish  quick  detection  and  suppression  ox  all  fixes  >nuch 
eo  occur.  This  is  necessary  so  that  fire  loss  and  funds  expended  may  he  neld 
down  to  a  reasonably  acceptable  basis.  Also  to  aid  states  :^  Ioc*  J° 
meats  in  the  achievement  of  more  equitable  and  appropriate  taxation  o~  fores 
lands  and  to  devise  plans  for  the  insurance  of  private  forests. 

rpvio  Pmhl  pn  mf’  its  Significance:  Over  three-fourths  of  tue  nation  s  forest 
"lands  are  in  state  sund  privat^  ownership.  These  lands  are  providing  at  least 
90<-  of  the  huge  volume  of  wood  materials  now  going  into  war  supplies.  -  *•  ~ 
Safeguarding  ihis  supplyof  raw  material  is  therefore  of  xundamental  importance. 
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Tlie. fir  st  problem  is  to  hold  that  pre-war  success.-  which  lias  already  been., 
attained  in  reducing  fire  losses,  the  second  is  to  -  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  this  established  prot ection,  and  the  third,  is  to  furnish  f ederal - stimulus 
to  the  ..states  in  ext ending  fire  control  to  additional  private  forest  lands 
which  are  in  need  of  protection. 

The  war  has  greatly  complicated  and  increased  the  cost  of  fire  control.  Key 
fire  .fighters,  have  joined  the  armed  forces?  or  left  for  more  remunerative  jobs 
in  war  and  industrial  plants;  'Costs  of  all  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment 
have  mounted,  plus  all  the  difficulties  of  priority  -purchase.  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  received  a  state  appropriation  increase  of  $12,000,  all  of  which 
hact.to.be  used 'for  nominal  salary  increases  in  an  effort  to  retain  key  forest 
guards,.  .This  "is  typical  Of  most  states.  State  protection  personnel  turnovers 
of  50  percent  are  not'  uncommon. 

The  greatest-  .single  .loss  to  state  fire  suppression  efforts  is  that  of  the  CCC. 
In  1955.  there 'were  653  CCC  camps  assisting  in  the  construction  -of  forest  fire 
improvements  arid  furnishing  a  backlog  of  approximately  126,000  trained  fire 
fighters,  on  state  and  private  areas.  This  number  of.  camps  was-  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to.  271  in  '19-11  ~ and  then  to  65  in -1942.  How  all  arc  gone.  In  order  to 
hold  . emergency  fire  suppression  charges-  to  a  minimum  it  now  becomes  necessary 
for. the  states  to  hire  and  train  special  suppression  crews  so  that  trained 
fire  fighters  will  be  . readily  available.  Unless  some  such  plan  .is  followed  to 
at  least  partially  replace  the  CCC  and  other  trained  manpower  formerly  avail¬ 
able,  catastrophic  losses  are  almost  certain  to  occur.  This  appropriation  is 
intended  partly  to  help  the  states  in  meeting  these  plded -costs  in  order  to 
maintain  pre-war  levels  of  fire  control. 

The  Clarke-McHary' Lav;,  enacted  in  1926,  has  been  very  effective.  States  with 
limited  state  appropriations  are  able  to  moke  a  much  better  showing  in  their 
fire  control  activities  because  of  the  Federal  allotment,  for  their  use..,  +  In 
other  states  the  grant-in-aid  allotment'  makes  it  possible  to  -intensify  .the 
protection  work  and  make  a  greater  reduction  in  losaes  from  forest  fires. 
Federal  leadership  stimulates  state  legislative  action  aud  gives  stability  to 
trained  protection  organizations.  -  The  fir-e  protection  job  is  a  public  respon¬ 
sibility  and  public  eiministration,  involving  police  powers  of  the  state,  atone 
can  promise  success  with  economy.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  states  and 
the  contributions  by  private  laud  owners  have  made  steady  and  substantial  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  Federal.  Government  has  not  kept  .pace  in  its  participation.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1943  state  and  private  funds  .are  available  to  the  amount  of 
$10,303,158,  the  Federal  appropriation  being  $4,000,000.  (See  table  attached.) 
The  language  of  the  Clarke-McL'ary  Lav;  permits  50-50  Federal  sharing  in  expendi¬ 
tures. 

During  calendar  year  1941  there  was  reported  a  total  of  80,994  fires 'on'  the 
282, 074, '210'  acres,  of  protected  statb.-and  private  forest  lands.  .-These  fires 
burned  3,137,845  acres  and  caused  over  $8,000,000  damage.  On  the  143,741,186 


acres  which  have  not  yet  been  placed  ■under  organized  protection,  there  were 
108,706  fires.  1*12  percent  of  the  protected  area  was  "burned  over  -  hut  forest 
fires  ranged  over  15.88  percent  of  the  unprotected  area.  The  actual  value  of 
organized  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  43  percent  of  all  the 
fires  occurred  on  protected  lands,  only  12  percent  of  the  acreage  burned  was 
on  protected  land  and,  similarly,  only  22 $  of  the  total  damage  occurred  on 
lands  under  protection.  Organized  protection  held  the  average  area  per  fire  to 
38.7  acres  on  protected  lands,  while  the  average  burned  on  lends  without  pro¬ 
jection  was  210  acres. 


The  tax  problem  is  generally  recognized  as  of  major  importance  in  its  effect 
upon  the  management  of  private  forest  lands.  In  many  localities  present  methods 
of  taxation  discourage  or  prevent  the  practice"  of  forestry  on  these  lauds. 


The  risk  of  loss  from  fire  has  been  reduced  in  many  localities  by  prevention 
and  suppression  efforts  to  insurable  proportions.  ITevertheless,  forest  insur¬ 
ance  at  reasonable  rates  is  not  available,  and  this  lack  is"  a  serious  obstacle 
to  private  investment  in  forestry. 


General  Plan;  The  cooperative  fire  protection  program  is  administered  on  the 
ground  by  the  states  under  agreements  and  plans  developed  jointly  by  Federal 
and  state  officers.  Each  state  annually  presents  a.  budget  showing  state  and 
other  funds  set  up  for  the  work.  Adequate  protection  involves  organizing  men, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires. 

It  requires  educational  work  and  insofar  as  practicable  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  abnormal  fire  hazards;  the  quick  detection  of  fires  through  the 
operation  of  lookout  towers  and  the'  employment  of  fire  patrolmen;  the  sup- 
t ,  pression  of  fires  (involving  stand-by  crews,  the  development  and  use  of 

■  mechanized  equipment,'  and  at  tines  the  employment  of  very  large  numbers  of 
men),  and  the  establishment  of  necessary  improvements  for  communication  and 
transportation.  Adequate  inspection  is  made  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  to  see  that  high  standards  of  organization  and  compliance  are  main¬ 
tained.  Grants  to  the  individual  states  are  made  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 

■  that  is,  expenditure  must  be  made  by  the  state  before  any  reimbursement  is 
granted.  Every  dollar  given  in  grant  by  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
matched  by  the  state. 


C 


* 


The  taxation  and  insurance  activities  have  both  been  carried  through  initial 
stages  of  developing  •fundamental  principles  and  methods.  Taxation  studies  are 
now  directed  to  application  of  these  principles  and  to  newr  angles  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Most  field  investigations  are  made  at  the  request  of  state-  officials, 
and  all  studies  are  closely  integrated  with  other  forest  economics' research. 
Forest  insurance  activities,  in  default  of  action  by  private  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  are' now  direct ed  chiefly  to  determining' the  feasibility  of  providing 
such  insurance  through' 'existing  governmental  agencies. 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program: 


Payments  to  states  for  cooperative  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppress" 

sion;  Under  the  Forest  Fire  Cooperation  programs  in  42  states  and  Hawaii  in 


~  75  - 


fiscal  year  1942  approximately  282,000,000  acres  of  state  and  privately  owned 
forest  lands  were  protected  from  forest  fires.  Organized  fire  protection  is 
still  lacking  on  approximately  144,000,000  acres.  During  the  17  years  since 
the  Clarke-i-Icftfary  Law  program  was  initiated  the  average  annual  gain  in  area 
protected  has  been  approximately  7,000,000  acres  per  year.  With  more  adequate 
Federal  appropriations  this  average  gain  can  he  substantially  accelerated.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1943  other  than  Federal  funds  are  being  provided  by  the  states 
and  private  owners  to  the  total  amount  of  $10,303,158.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  state  and  private  funds  available  for  the  work  have  increased  at  a 
considerably  greater  rate  than  has  been  the  case  to  date  with  Federal  funds. 
Such  increases  as  have  been  made  in  Federal  funds  have  served  as  a  decided 
stimulus  to  increased  state  and  private  funds  and  not  as  replacements  for  such 
funds.  The  more  poorly  financed  states  are  enabled  by  these  Federal  allotments 
to  extend  their  fire  control  activities  and  place  more  forest  acres  under  pro¬ 
tection.  In  the  better  financed  forestry  departments  the  Federal  assistance 
enables  them  to  intensify  their  work  and  thus  secure  a  greater  reduction  in 
forest  fire  losses.  In  the  fiscal  year  1942,  of  all  funds  spent  under  this 
program  58  percent  was  provided  by  the  states,  19  percent  by  private  forest 
owners  and  23  percent  by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  program.  As  stated 
above,  the  Clark e-iicFary  Law  authorizes  50—50  participation. 
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STATE  ALAOTIiMT  IATA 


(Off  xT‘,1 


Smte 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Calif  or  nr.. 
Colorado 
ocn  iso u  j.c.i •/ 
Delaware 
-Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho  ■'!') 
Idaiio  (F' 
Illinoi s 
L  -  di  ana 
Ken  tuck; 

Loui  siana. 

Mai  :ie 

Mar yl and 

Massachusetts; 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mont  ana 

Fevada 

New  HaraTjghxr? 
Few  Jersey 
Few  Mexico 
Few  lock 


i  i  i  n 


Forth  j 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

?  en  n  s  y  Ivan,  i  a 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Scutb  Dakota, 
Tennessee 


Utahn. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 
Hawai i 

Total  allotment  to  States 
Contingent  and  Reserve  for. 

Spring  Season 
A  dm .  and  I  n  s'o  action 
Taxation  and"  Ins-  Studies 

Grand  Total 
* Vi seal  Year  1942 


,  O  j  ct 

fund?  oudgdied 
_f i s cal  -year  196  3 
~  $31 7/265 
•?  -170,941 
.,749,976' 

a  r.c  '701 

cr  cP  y  O 

91,471 
7,114 
297,735 
166,983 
192,087* 
36',  172  ,’p 
38, 175  J . 
SB,  427  . 
34, 506 
2,11,599 
37,550 
16.4,423 
.  220  ,,991 

•55c,  576 
29 C, 582 
136'.  5C7 
43 5 739 
148,734. , 
8, 608' ' 
88,403  ' 
158, 207 
26, 643 
423, 214 
160,124 
53,360 
34, 776 
1,064, 272 
300,601 
57,210 
208,289 
9 , 502 
80, 390 
110,252 
17,055 
43,231 
134,417 
1,647,954 
194,842 
436,040 
8 ,  558 


rear  raj. 
alire  'cents 
fiscal  pear  1043 


$1  29 . 129 
86,049 
499 . 035 
6,627 
42,074 
■3,904 
1.  77  ,  745 
91,  052 
63,737 
14, '729 

jjj,  42  o 

21 . 986 
2.1.  140 
104,108 
75,410 
19,323' 
62,  68.8 
149 , 406 
126.212 
77,789 
37,119 
34, 815 
2,311 
53,115 
65, 142 
3,572 
102. 893 
72,270 


20, 

33, 

285- 

zL 


192 

351 

144 

014 


$10,303,158 


8,955 
101,493 
546 
41 . 644 
56 , 889 
6 , 444 
17,234 
45,428 
247 , 650 
67,503 
125,975 

_ 831 

',284,172 

473,075 

197.753 


$4,000,000 
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'Forest  taxation  and  insurance  investigations:  The  taxation  and  insur¬ 
ance  staff  has  "been  drawn  upon  heavily  to  handle  economic  phases  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  technical  assistance  supplied  to  war  agencies.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  has  "been  given  to  labor,  price,  and  transportation  problems  affecting 
production  of  forest  products  needed  for  war  purposes.  Reports  on  current 
developments  affecting  forest  and  sawmill  labor  assembled  by  this  staff  have 
been  much  in  demand  by  war  agencies. 

In  spite  of  this  diversion  of  effort  to  war  activities,  the  more  urgent  de¬ 
mands  for  service  in  the  taxation  field  have  been  met.  For  example,  a  study 
of  the  forest  tax  situation  in  Florida  has  just  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  Forester,  State  University,  and  other 
agencies.  Another  instance  is  the  assistance  rendered  the  State  Forester  of 
Virginia,  leading  to  consultation  with  the  Governor  regarding  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  forestry  program  in  that  state.  The  need  for  services  of 
this  character  is  a  continuing  one. 

The  important  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  formulating  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  policy  regarding  payments,  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction  has  been  followed  up  by  consultation  with  the  Federal  Real 
Estate  Board  in  regard  to  this  problem  and  related  questions  affecting  other 
real  property  of  tile  Federal  Government.  More  than  thirty-five  bills  on  this 
general  subject  were  induced  in  the  77th  Congress,  and,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
groups  in  the  service  which  lias  given  the  matter  serious  study,  the  taxation 
staff  has  been  called  upon  many  times  for  information,  advice,  and,  analysis 
of  bills.  Since  no  legislative  solution  has  yet  been  enacted,  the  problem 
promises  to  demand  further  services  of  this  kind. 

The  forest  insurance  stud’'-  is  at  present  being  largely  deferred  in  favor  of 
pressing  needs  connected  with  the  war  program.  It  has  included  consultation 
with  the  War  Damage  Corporation  on  rate  setting  and  under- writing  rules  for 
standing  timber  in  connection  with  provision  for  War  Damage  Insurance. 

Forest  insurance  specialists  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  by  this  Corporation 
for  further  advice  in  connection  with  under-writing  and.  possibly  with  loss 
adjustment  problems  involving  standing  timber. 


(n)  FOREST  FlRE  CONTROL  (EMERGENCY) 


ho  provision  has  been  made  in  the  regular  Budget  for  the  continuance  of  this 
program.  Ix  continued  in  1944  "because  of  the  war  emergency,  it  will  presumably 
be  financed  through  a  special  appropriation.  Existing  funds  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1943. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

19^3 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

1.  Intensifying  and  augmenting 
forest  fire  prevention  and 
suppression  measures  on 

Federal  state,  municipal,  and 
private  lands  . 

$1,640,637 

4,446,711 

12,602 

$4,446,711 

-4,446,711 

♦ 

1943  appropriation  obligated  in 

1943  . . . ; . 

Unobligated-  balance  . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

6.100,000 

-  — 

—  — 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ob.j ective:  To  protect  strategic  war  industries  located  in  or  adjacent  to  forest 
areas,  forest  industries,  and  important  forest  resources  on  national  forests, 
state  and  private  lands. 


The  Problem:  Among  the  Allied  Nations,  the  United  States  is  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducer  of  war  materials.  All-out  production  of  these  materials  is  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Nation  today.  Large  forest  fires  can  seriously  disrupt  this 
production  program  through: 


1.  The  destruction  of  strategic  facilities,  such  as  ordnance  depots,  ammuni¬ 
tion  dumps,  military  establishments,  and  important  manufacturing  plants. 
Forest  industries  should  be  included  in  this  category.  At  the  present  time, 
70  to  SO  percent  of  our  lumber  and  30  percent  of  our  wood  pulp  are  being  used, 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  war  program. 


« 


2.  The  destruction  of  important  transportation  facilities,  power  lines, 
aqueducts,  and  communication  lines  serving  these  strategic  war  industries, 
many  of  which  pass  through  forested  areas. 

3.  The  diversion  of  manpower  from  combat  units  and  from  war  production  to  the 
control  of  forest  fires. 


The  fire  danger  is  greater  than  in  normal  tines  because: 

1.  Many  important  new  war  industries  and  military  establishment s  have  oeen 
located  in  forested  areas  without  regard  to  the  forest  fire  nazard. 


2.  The  intense  production  program  for  war  materials  has  increased  the  number 
of  inexperienced  and  nOnfir e~pf  eventibn^conscious  persons  employed  in  har¬ 
vesting  forest  products  and  in  war  indu-striss.  located  in  or  near  forest  areas. 

3.  The  forests  of  this  country,  particularly  those  in  the  West,  are  vulner- 
ahla  through  direct  enemy  -action  -"because  of  the  very  definite  dry  seasons 
which  prevail.  Enemy  planes  dropping  incendiary  pellets  could  with  certainty 
start  thousands  of  fires  in  the  western  forests  at  any  tine  during  the  summer 
oeriod. 


Combatting  forest  fires  is  much -more  difficult  because  of  the  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  in  many  of  the  sparsely  settled  forest  areas. 

The  Plan:  This -appropriation  i-s  being  expended  for  intensification  of  protec¬ 
tion  efforts  on  critical  forest  areas  near  war  industries  and  facilities,  and 
areas  supplying  wood  products  for  war  needs,  through  existing  protection 
organizations.  These  organizations,  both  Eedera.1  and  state,  are  trained  and 
experienced  in  fire  prevention  and  fire  suppression,  and  are  being  used  to 
dlrect“the;  emergency  activity  as  a  correlated' program.  Specifically  these 
g  for’est  fire  control  organizations  have  expanded  their  efforts  along  the 
'  following  lines’:'  '  * 

(1) ;  Eire  prevention,  through  _  ’  _ 

’  a.  Stricter  la w  enforcement  practices. 

b.  Closures  of  critical  areas,  especially  in  periods  of  high  fire 

hazard.  ’  ’  ’ . * ' 

c.  Surveys  designed  to  ferret  out  all  danger  spots. 

d.  Eire  hazard  reduction -in  critical  areas,  especially  around 
strategic  war  industries. 

e.  Specific  instructions  to  all  industrial  operators  in  forested 
areas. 

f.  Other  fire  prevention  measures. 

(2)  Eire  pre suppression,  through 

a.  Intensive  training  of  all  members  of  fire  control  organization,  many 
of  whom  are  inexperienced. 

b.  Recruitment  and  training  of  cooperator  crews  throughout  forest 

areas.  .  g; . 

c.  Contacts  designed  to  "line-up"  all  available  manpower  and  equipment 

within  a  reasonable  distance  of  forest  areas.  .. 

.  ......  d.  Maintenance  of  all  fire  control  improvements  in  advance  of  fire 

seasons,  including  roads  and  fire  breaks. 

e.  Recruitment  ’and  training  of  student  fire  creiirs. 

f.  Enlargement  and  training  of  parachute  crews. 

(3)  Eire  suppression 

All  of  the  steps  listed  above  are  designed  either  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
fires  which  start,  to  ameliorate  burning  conditions  or  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  action  in  case  fires  do  start.  Regardless  of  any  action  the 


_  so  _ 

fire  control  organizations  take,  fires  will  start  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
them  will  be. large.  Prompt  action -is  taken  to  suppress  all  of  these  fires 
with  reasonable:  dispatch  and  with  the  lowest  possible  damage,  cost  of  suppres¬ 
sion,  and  diversion  of  war 'production  effort. 

( o)  AGQUI  SIT-IOll  OP  LANDS  jORNATIOIIAL  FORESTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . . i..  $354’,  210 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to: 

’’Salaries  and  expenses,  .Off ice  of  Solicitor"  ..  -50,000 


"Salaries-  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics  ,  economic  investigations" .  -9, 3^3 

Total  available,  1943  . . . .  294,862 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . .  100,' 000 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $4,748  in  travel 
•  funds  returned  to  surplus)  . . . . -194,  862 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro,]  ect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Acquisition  of  lands  for 

national  forests  . . 

$1,702,040 

-  $290,114 

$100,000. 

(1) 

$>■*190, 114 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Public  Law  674  .... 

4,748. 

-4,  748 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

5,960 

—  _ 

_  _ 

Total  estimate  1944  and  com¬ 
parable  amounts  1943  and 

1942  . 

1,708,000 

294,862 

,  100,000 

-194,862 

DECREASE  . 

The  decrease  of  $194,862  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $4,748  decrease  in 
travel  funds,  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $190,114  which  contemplates  suspension  of  land  acquisition 

under  this  item.  The  $100,000  remaining  is  the  amount  required  to  perform  the 
work  necessary  to  consummate  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  the  .purchase  of  lands  con¬ 
tracted  for  purchase  in  prior  years,  out  which  will  not  be  vested  in  federal 
ownership  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1943;  and  tq- otherwise  maintain 
the  continuity  of  the  long  established  organization. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General:  The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of 
land  "by  the  Government  for  national  forest  purposes.- under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of.  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as  amended  particularly  hy  the 
Act.  of  ..June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  653). 

Objective:  The  long-term  objective  of  this  appropriation  is  to  vest  in  Federal 

ownership  (a)  all  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  forest  purposes  within  76  national 
forest  purchase  units  in  31  states  and  Puerto  Rico,  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  aforementioned  Acts,  and  (b)  lands  in  o.ther  areas  which  should 
be  Federally  owned  and  managed;  and  to  so  protect  and  manage  such  lands  as  ade¬ 
quately  to  safeguard  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  and  streams  and  insure 
future,  timber  supplies.  Rehabilitation  of  blighted  regions,  -stabilization  of 
industries  jahd  communities;  provision. ef  employment  opportunity;  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  scenic  and  wii'dlife  resources,  are  co Hat  er.al  conse¬ 
quences -of  the  basic  purposes. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Privately  owned  lands  on  the  headwaters  of 

.  navigable  rivers  are  subject  to  heavy  cutting  of  timber,  over-grazing,  im- 
proper  cultivation  and  the  destructive  forces  of  fire‘s  insects  and  disease. 

.Su,ch  misuse  has  greatly  impaired  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil ’of’ much 
of  this  land,  thereby  contributing  to  floodwater  conditions  and  siltation  of 
river  channels.  The  restoration  of  such  forest  lands  to  their  natural  state 
and  normal  high  capacity  to  absorb  precipitation  is  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  navigability  of  rivers.  Because  of  their  very  vital  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation,  as  major  watersheds  and  sources  of 
timber  supply  for  future  needs,  their  proper  protection  and  management  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  country. 

Future  availability  of  supplies  of  commercially  usable  timber  adequate  to 

.  national  needs  can  be  assured  only  by  effective  protection  of  all  existing 
virgin  and  advanced  second-growth  forests  from  denudation  by  destructive 
forces,  excessive  cutting  aid  general  waste.  Optimum  restoration  of  forest 
cover,  by  natural  methods  of  reproduction  or  by  planting,  is  essential  on  all 
other  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  the  growing  of  trees. 

Private  ownership  of  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  under  consideration  creates 
definite  conflicts  between  the  financial  interests  and  property  rights  of  the 
individual  owner  of  land  and  the  broad  requirements  of  community  and  national 
interest  and  welfare.  Some  of  the  most  important  services  of  forest  lands 
cannot  be  financially  capitalized  by  the  private  owner  of  the  forest;  that  is, 
they  make  no  direct  cash  returns  to  the  landowner.  Their  realization  may 
necessitate  additional  costs  of  protection  and  management,  the  waiver  of  imme¬ 
diate  or  maximum  monetary  returns.  Few  private  owners  voluntarily  will  forego 
pecuniary  benefits  or  assume  additional  and  uncompensated  costs.  This  situa¬ 
tion  confronts  the  Nation  with  the  alternatives  of:  (a)  Direct  regulation  of 
the  use  and  management  of  private  forests,  under  new  principles  of  public  co¬ 
operation  involving  increased  public  contributions  to  equalize  additional  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  or  loss,  or  (b)  public  acquisition  and  management  of  such  parts 


of  the  forest  area  as  will  not,  in  private  ownership,  finance  the  costs  of 
their  adequate  protection  and  management  to  the  degree  dictated  by  "broad  con¬ 
siderations  of  public  welfare  and  interest*  • 

Plani  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of  vesting  in  Federal  ownership 
those  lands  within  the  76  purchase  units  that  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 
United. States  and  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  forest  purposes. 

Revenues;  Fees  from  the  sale  of  timber,  grazing,  special  uses  and  other  sources 
approximating  $1,465,000  were  collected  from  the  76  national  forests  and  pur¬ 
chase  units  under. this  project  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in- the  fiscal 
year  1942.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this  sum  will.be  returned  to  the  counties 
in  which,  the  forests  are  located  for  maintenance  of  schools  and  roads  and  10 
percent  will  be  used  for  national  foredt  roads.  .The  annual  revenue,  has  been 
.  progressively  increasing  and  is  expect  eld'  to  continue  to  increase  as  the  lands 
bought  years  ago  begin  to  produce  returns  from  maturing  timber  and  other  re¬ 
sources  which  have  been  developed  or  renewed  by  proper  protection  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Progress  and  Current  Program;  The'  following  table  shows  the  -progress  'that  has  ^ 
been  made  in  tile  .acquisition  of  lands  by  the  United  States  .in  the  76  estab¬ 
lished  units  and'  the  approximate  remaining  acreage  necessary  to.,  be  acquired  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  the  project. 


PROGRESS  AND  CURRENT  PROGRAI4 
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Note:  The  1943  "budget 'showed  77  purchase  units  in  this  project  as  of  dune  30,  1941.;  Two  units,  ’the  , 
Ozark  and  Ouachita  in  Arkansas,  should  have  "been  reported  under  "Porest  Receipts  Projects"  and 
have  "been  so  reclassified.:  The  number  of  units,  acreage,  cost,  etc*,  have  been  reduced  accord¬ 
ingly  for  June  30,  1941  in'  this  r export.  ■■:••'•  1  ; 
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SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 


(p)  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  NATIONAL  FORESTS  FUND  , 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  (revised)  » 
Budget  estimate,  1944  •  . .  * 


$1,670,043 

1,670.043 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


^4 


Pro  i  ect 

1942 

1943  : 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

• 

» 

Payments  to  states  and  territories 
from  national  forest s.  fund  ....... 

$1 . 532.968 

Si. 670.043  5 

Si. 670. 043 

1,532,968 

• 

1,670,043  : 

• 

1,670,043 

t 

The  law  requires  that  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  tne national  lorests 
during  anv  fiscal  year.he  paid  to  the  states  and  territories  in  wmch  the  forests 
are  located.  The  amount  of  .  this  appropriation  varies’  each -ymr-  in -direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  "'national  forest  receipts  during  the- previous  fiscal  year.  Increases 
in  this  appropriation  are  offset- hy  additional- revenue. to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

(q)  PAYMENTS  TO”  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  ARIZONA,  AND  NEW  MEXICO  - 
NATIONAL  FORESTS  FUND 


Approp-riafi o’h  'Act, "1943  v  •.».  •..$U3,io$_2  ^ 

.Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  •  •  * .  -- 


PROJECT  STATEMENT'  g;  ... 

_ _ _ * 

- - - - ; — - ’ :  :  1943 

Proie'e-t . . t  1.94.2,.  .•  ..(.estimated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

— - - -  *  .  ,  . :  .  5 

Payments  to  school  funds,  ■  Arizona  ana- 1  •  .  . 

New  Mexico,  national  forests  fund  :  $22,787  :  $23,39^ 

tt. .  x - v . o _ :  :  :  •  605  — . 

$23,392 

uli.0  Dilgao  0CI  U^LcUlUC  •  •  «  o  • 

T  0  l33il  *  *  ® 

. •  23,392.5  23,392  ; 

-  5 ; ? 1 - 

23,392 

E  ;  •  p  f  | 

] 


-  S5  - 


The  States  of  Arizona  and  Few  Mexico  are  reimbursed  in  such  proportion  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  all  the  National  Forests  within  those  states  as  the  area  of  land 
granted  to  the  states  for  school  purposes  within  the  National  Forests  hears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  national  forests- within  the  states. 

These  payments  are  required  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat.  562  and  573) 
which  provides  ’’That  the  grants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen,  thirty-two  and  thirty- 
six  to  said  state,  within  National  Forests  now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not 
vest  the  title  to  said  section  in  said  state  ....  hut  said  granted  sections 
shall  he  administered  as  a  part  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  there  shall  he  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  income  for  its  common- 
school  fund,  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests 
within  said  state  as  the  area  of  lands  hereby  granted  to  said  state  for  school 
purposes  which  are  situated  within  said  forest  reserves  ....  may  hear  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  National  Forests  within  said  state  .  .  .  .  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  payments  being  appropriated  and  made  available  annually  from  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

School  lands  are  given  the  same  form  of  management  accorded  adjacent  national 
'forest  lands. 

As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from  national  forests, 
and  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Few  Mexico  are  author¬ 
itatively  determined,  the  payments  referred  to  above  are  made  to  the  states. 
Payments  in  fiscal  year  1942  were  $22,539  to  Arizona  and  $198  to  Few  Mexico. 

(r)  FOADS  AND  TRAILS  FOE  STATES,  NATIONAL  FORESTS  FUND 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  (revised)  . .  $668,018 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  668,018 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Roads  and  trails  for  states,  National 
Forests  fund  . 

1941  balance  available  in  1942  . 

1942  balance  available  in  1943  . 

1943  balance  available  in  1944  . 

1  944  bal  an  a  e  avai  1  nhl  p.  in  1  945  ...... 

$520,003 

-548,440 

641,624 

$668,018 

-641,624 
641, 624 

$668,018 

-541,624 

641.624 

Total  . . . 

613,187 

668,018 

668,018 

An  additional  10  percent  of  all  moneys  received  from  the  national  forests  during 
each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof  to  he  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  within  the 
national  forests  in  the  states  from  which  such  proceeds  are  derived.  (16  U.S.C. 
50). 


(s)  COOPERATIVE  WORK,  FOREST  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  (revised)  ....  $2,000,000 
Budget  estimate,  1344  .  2,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

1. 

Construction  of  improvement s  . .. 

$712,981 

$839,000 

$839,000 

2. 

Maintenance  of  improvefflents  ....  :  153,177 

170,000  t  170,000 

3. 

Prevention  and  suppression  of 

t 

forest  fires  . 

394,712 

410,000 

410,000 

4. 

Disposal  of  brush  and  other  de- 

bris  in  timber- sale  operations 

400,448 

450,000 

450,000 

5. 

Forest  investigations . 

48,774 

55,000 

55,000 

5. 

Administrate  ion . 

46,348 

50,000 

50 , OOQfc 

7. 

Reforestation  . 

17,131 

20,000 

20,000* 

8. 

Refunds  to  cooperators  . 

9.032 

5,000 

6,000 

Tot,al  obligations  . 

1,782,603 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

19 

41  balance  available  in. 1.942  ..... 

-1,727,795 

—  - 

1942  balance  available  in  1943  . 

2,107,650 

-2,107,650 

— 

1943  balance  available  in  1944  . 

_  _ 

2,107,650 

-2,107,650 

19 

44  balance  available  in  1945  . 

— 

—  — 

2,107,650 

Total  esti  rate  or  appropriation  .. 

2,162,458 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Contributed  funds  are  'placed  in  this  trust  account,  to  facilitate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  certain  projects  within  the  list  of  activities  snown  in  the  project  state¬ 
ment,  which  are  of  mutual  "benefit  to  the  Forest  Service  and  to  individuals,  otner 
public  or  private  agencies,  or  organizations;  to  provide  for  the  equitable  divi-^ 
sion  of  the  cost  of  projects;  and  to  simplify  completion  "by  concent  rating  tile 
direction  of  the  projects  under  one  head. 

Many  desirable  proposed  projects  are  of  potential  benfit  to  Doth  tne  Forest 
Service  and  a  second  party.  It  is  in  the  puolic  interest  to  see  tnat  the  otner 
party  or  parties  defray  their  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  such  projects.  Tnis 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  fire  prevention  and  suppression  on  private 
lands  intermingled  with  national  forest  land  inasmuch  as  the  Government  must 
necessarily  suppress  fires  on  nearby  lands  regardless  of  ownership  in  order  to 
protect  its  own  property.  In  the  case  of  brush  di-sposal  on  national  forest  timoer 
sales,  this  method  of  collecting  from  the  operator  as  he  cuts  the  timber  insures 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  debris  resulting  from  the  sale. 

This  authorization  provides  an  efficient  method  of  collecting  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  from  other  agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals 


when  intermingled  interests  dictate  that  their  share  of  the  benefit  justifies 
their  participation  in  the  expense. 

The  terms  under  which  cooperative  projects  are  undertaken  are  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  are  signed  by  both  parties.  In  the  case  of  brush  disposal,  however, 
the  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  outlines  the  cooperative  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  operator. 

Progress  and  Current  Program: 


The  most  satisfactory  way  of  showing  trends  in  this  appropriation  is  through 
a  comparison  of  total  deposits  by  years.  A  table  showing  deposits  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  1940  and  1941  is  given  below: 


Projects 

1941 

1942 

Increase 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  improve- 

ments  (includes  roads)  . . 

$601,497 

$856,367 

$254,870 

Prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  fires 
Disposal  of  brush  and  other  debris  in  tim- 

429,888 

583,450 

153, 562 

ber  sale  operation  . . 

528,954 

585, 236 

56,232 

Forest  investigation  . 

37,320 

50, 805 

23,485 

Administration  . 

59 , 160 

59,598 

438 

Hef orestation  . 

.  .  14.340 

17,002 

2,662 

Totals . 

1,571,159 

2,162,458 

491,299 

SUPPLEMENTAL  HJ3TDS 


(Not  otherwise  explained) 

A~  > 

( 1)  Direct  Allotments- 


Pro ject 


Obligations, 

1942 


Istimat  ed 
obligations, 
1943 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 


1. 


Special  Research  Fund:  Por 
special  research  on  Biolcimatics 

and  phenol ogy  . . 

Cooperative  Parm  Porestry , 

(Porest  Service): 

Cooperation  with  states  in  the 
procurement,  protection,  and 
distribution  of  forest  tree 
and  shrub  seeds  and  -plants 

for  farmers  ......... . 

Cooperation  with  states  in 
carrying  out  farm  forestry' 
operations,  including  inten¬ 
sive  projects  and  technical 
service  to  legally  competent 
and  adequate  organizations  of 
farmers,  and  in  farm  fores¬ 
try  investigations  . . 

Prairie  States  Porestry  Proj¬ 
ect  . . 

Assistance  to  farmers  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  utilization  of  : 
farm  wood  nroducts . ...»  J 


$3,286 


$3,000 


$3,000 


.1 


120,820 


123,000 


123,000 


41,017 

209,989 


42,031 


42,031 


221.951 


295, 7| 


3. 


Total,  Cooperative  Parm  i 


jj o ]i? 0 o "b ry  » 

• 

% 

371,826 

386,982 

461,782 

Conservation  and  Use  of  l 
Agricultural  Land  Resources:  Por: 
administration  of  naval- stores  *, 
conservation  urogram  ...........  : 

54.935 

*  60 , 700 

48,700 

White  Pine  Rlister  Rust  Control  : 

(Forest  Service):.  Por  blister  : 

rust  control  on  national  forests  : 

683,357 

1.042.952 

1,042.992 

Project 


5 .  Plood  Control,  General  (Trans-  t 
fsr  to  Agriculture)  (Forest  } 
Service) : .  Preliminary  exanina-  i 
tions  and. surveys,  and  works  of  t 
improvement  for  headwaters  con-  1 
trol  including  upstream  engi->.  : 
neering,  soil  stabilization  and  : 
reforestation,  on  selected  J 

watersheds  authorized  by -Flood  : 

Control  Acts  . . : 

.6 .  Loans,  Grants,  and  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Porest  Service,  : 
Assisting  and . S  e rvi c ing  Loan  s  : 
and  Relief!  Por  administration,: 
rural  rehabilitation  project  ..  : 
7.  Em  ergenc?/  Relief,  Agriculture,  : 
Porest  Service  Administrative  : 
.Expenses  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.): : 

Por  administrative  expenses  in  : 
connection  with  program  of  work  : 
under  Emergency  Relief  Appro-  : 
priation  Act  of  1940  and  1941  . 

3.  Emergency  Relief.  Agriculture,  : 
Porest  Service,  Pederal  Non-  : 
Construction  Projects,  and  : 

Pederal  Construction  Projects 
(Transfer  from  W.P.A.):  Por  : 
conservation  of  forest  re-  s: 
sources,  surveys  and  mapping,  : 
and  development  of  campgrounds  : 
9 .  Emergency.  Relief.  Agriculture,  : 
Porest  Service,  Planning  and  : 
Review  of  W.P.A.  Projects-  : 

(Transfer  from  W.P.A.)  . . 

10.  Emergency . Pund  for  the  Presi-  : 
dent,  National  Defense  (Allot-  : 
ment  to  Agriculture):  Por  ex-  : 
penses  of  moving  Porest  Service  : 
Region  7  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  : 
11*  Working  Pund  (Agriculture)  : 
Porest  Service  (Advance  from  : 
Pederal  Power  Commission):  To  : 
cover  non-personal  expenses  in-  : 
cident  to  the  investigations  and: 
supervision  of  Pederal  Power  : 
Commission  projects  .  : 


Obligations, 

1942 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1543  : 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 


677,618 


7,241 


33,577 


762,739 


4,299 


24,562 


1.  252 


401,300 


1,544 


1,885 


233,000 


1.200  : 


1,200 
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Project  . 

Obligations, 

1942 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

12.  Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service  (Advances  from 

War  Denar t ment) : 

For  examination,  appraisal, 
abstracting,  and  other,  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  lands  for  the 
War  Department  . 

35,085 

3,711 

For  educational  courses 
given  at  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  . 

50,000 

Drafting  of  aeronautical 
chart  s  . 

15,000 

Mapping  strategic  areas  .... 

152,922 

289,843 

Investigation  of  lumber  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  in  packaging 
Army  ordnance  items  . 

1,979 

8,021 

Investigation  of  packaging 
and  container  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  Army  Ordnance 
equipment,  and  the  testing, 
development,  modification, 
and  improvement  of  shipping 
containers,  and  preparation 
of.  specifications'  therefor 

115,926 

184,074 

Investigations  of  the  use  of 
wood,  plywood,  and  glues 
in  aircraft  . 

125,000 

Purchase  of  steel  lookout 
towers  . 

866,000 

-  C 

For  winterizing  and  operating 
observation  stations  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Aircraft  Warn¬ 
ing  Service  . . 

400.552 

3,546,858 

> 

.Total,  War  Department  .. 

1,572,464 

4,222,507 

— 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Project 

Obligations, 

obligations, 

Obligations, 

1942 

1943 

1944 

13.  Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Advances  from 

TJ.  Skliavy  Department):'  .  ~ . 

Instruction- courses  fqr  Favy 

”  *"*  ’  .  —  -  -  . 

personnel  in  container 

construction'and  packaging 

.  .  —  — 

3,  200 

—  — 

Investigations  of  suitabili- 

r 

ty  of  laminated  wood  in 

i 

the  construction  of’ "boats 
Investigations  of  strength 

’ 2,810 

6,000 

-  — 

properties  of  wood,.’  ply¬ 
wood,  and  glues  as  [applic¬ 
able  to  airplane  design  . 

. 

125,000 

General  investigations  on 

J 

theiuse  of ■ wood  in.’air- 
’  « 
craft  . . 

• 

96,900 

Total,  Wavy  Department 

2,810 

231,100 

— 

14.  Salaries  and  Expenses!,  Office 

for  'Emergency'  Management  "  '• 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture, 
Forest :  Service) :  For  .  supplying 
information  to  the  War  Pro- 

: 

duction  Board  on  production 
and  requirements  of . forest 

... 

• 

products  . . . 

:  -  _ 

275,000 

— 

15.  Acquisition  of  Lands’,  Chipoe- 

wa  Fational  Forest,  Minn.  (He- 

: 

ceipt  .'Limitation)  (Transfer 

from  Interior  Department): 

• 

For -the  acquisition  of  lands 

within  the  Chippewa 

•  -  . . • 

National  Forest  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of 

; 

- 

-  -  . 

June  8,  1940  . . . ., . 

4,108 

— 

-  - 

16.  Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service  (Advance  from 

;  ■ . 

Office  for  Emergence  Manage- 

ment)1: 

Fotf  uulpwood  survey  for  the 

15,360 

War _Pr eduction  $oard  . *•• 

'■  -  - 

—  — 

For  survey  of  outstanding 

forest  areas  in.  other 
American  republics . . 

• _ -- 

.  .  50,000 

_  _ 

For  surv37  of  Sitka  spruce 

in  th e:  .Tonga s  s  Fat  io nal 
Forest,  Alaska . . 

-  -  .  .10..Q00 

...  , . 

Total,  Office  for  Emergen- 

cy  Management  . 

10.000 

65,360 

-  - 
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Pro j ect 


:  Obligations, 

:  '  1942  _ 


17.  Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  : 

Fprest  Service. (Advances  from  : 

the  Department  of  the  Interior) : 

;  For  protection  of  Oregon  and  : 
California  Railroad  and  Re-: 
conveyed  Coos-  Bay  Wagon  : 

Road  Grant  Lands  located  I 

within  the  "boundaries  of  : 

national  forests  .  ! 

Reconstruction  of  Forest  Ser-l 
vice  telephone  lines  to 
eliminate  power  interfer¬ 
ence  caused  by  Bonneville 

Project  . . 

Relocation  of  Forest  Service 
facilities  on  lands  sub¬ 
ject  to  flooding  from 
Shasta  Dan,  California  ... 

Total,  Department  of' 

:  Interior- . . 


18.  ■  Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  -(Advance  from 
Access  Roads,  Public  B-oads 

Administration)  (Rational  De¬ 

fense)  :  To  cover  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  access 
roads  to  sources  of  raw 
materials  . . . 

19 .  Working  Fund.  Agriculture, 
For est  Service  (Advance  from 


the  Board  of-’ Economic  Warfare,  : 
1943) :  To  provide  funds  to  the: 

Department  of  Agriculture.-  : 
for  the  purpose  of  deter-  : 
mining  Cinchona  resources  : 
in  Colombia  and  the  es-  : 
tabli'shment  of  a  bark  : 

collection  program  .  : 


18,866 


18,411 


67.893 


105,170 


Obligations, 

'  1942  


18,502 


4.169 


22,671 


1 .030.000 


4.934 


Estimated 

obligations,  > 
1944 


18,502 


18,5G2> 
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Project 

Obligations, 

1942 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

20.  Working  Fond,  Agriculture, 
Porest  Service  (Advance  from 

Office  of  Price  Administra- 

tion):  To  provide  funds  for 

the  pulpwood  price  and 
trade  practice  survey  . 

6,000 

TOTAL,  SUPPLMPITTAL  EUEDS 
(Direct  allotments)  .... 

4.319,233 

7,757,186 

1,809,176 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FENDS  -  continued 


(2)  Allotments  under  Civilian  Conservation  Funds 

- (financed  by  War  Department) 

(Project  liquidated  in  fiscal  year  1543) 


Project 


Allotments, 
_ 1942 _ 


Allotments, 

1943 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Act  of  June 
28,  1937,  and  supplemental  acts;  allot¬ 
ments  through  War  Department) 

1.  National  forests 

2.  Alaska 

3.  State,  municipal,  and  privately 

owned  lands 

4.  Puerto  Rico 


$5,  5u6, 925) 
294, 102) 

4,480,827) 

1,004,539) 


Total  Hi ■‘-xi-ian  Conservation  Corps 

_ TiiUs _ 12,236,395 _ 

♦Liar1*  nation  allotment  for  camps  under  Forest  Service  supervision. 


1,078,100* 


4 


1,078,100* 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities  (authorized  "by  Act  of  June  28,  1937,  and 
supplement al  acts;  allotment  through  War  Department.  Project  terminated  "by  Act 
of  July  2,  1942,  Public  Law  647,  77th  Congress). 


1.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Work  on 
National  Forests  (includes  a  small 
number  of  miscellaneous  camps)  ..... 


1942 


1943 


$6, 506,925 


(Being 

liquidated) 


The  number  of  camps  on  national  forests  on  July 
(all  camps  on  national  Forests  unless  otherwise 
a  few  camps  remained  on  July  1,  1942,  they  were 
dale,  and  practically  all  camps  were  closed  out 


1,  1941,  and  January  15,  1942 
indicated)  are  given  below.  While 
in  process  of  liquidation  on  that 
by  the  end  of  that  month. 


€ 


July  1,  1941  January  15,  1942 


Alabama  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 


3 

3 

7 

11 

28 


3 

3 

4 

5 
13 


July  1,  1941  January  15,  1942 


~  2D  - 


Colorado . , . 

Dist.  of  Columbia  (Bur.  of  Plant  Industry) 

Florida . 

Georgia . . 

I  daho  . 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . 

Kentucky . . . 

Louisiana . . . 

Michigan . . . . . . 

Minnesota  . . 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Missouri  . 

Montana . 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . . . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Mexico  . . 

North  Carolina  . . . . . . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  . 

Ohio  . . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon . . . 

Pennsylvania  . 

South  Carolina  . . . 

South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee  . . . . . . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  . 

Texas . . . 

Utah . 

V ermont  . . . . . . 

Virginia  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin  . . 

Wyoming  . 

Cheyenne  Horticultural  (B.P.I.)  . . 


6 

1 

3 

4 
15 

1 

3 
2 

5 

4 
18 
12 

7 

8 

10 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
1 
2 
1 

13 

2 

4 

5 

4 
10 

5 
4 
1 
8 
1 

10 

4 
10 

5 

1 


4 

1 

2 

3 

7 
1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

11 

6 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 
6 


5 

3 

5 

2 

1 


Total  Camps  .  260  156 

Total,  National-Forest  camps  .  241  140 

Tota,l,  Tennessee  VeAley  Authority  camps  ,.15  12 

Total,  Bureau  Plant  Industry  camps  . .  2 

Total,  Bureau  Animal  Industry  camps  .  2 


260  156 


Total 


w  to 
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WORK  UNDSR  FOREGO  DIG  ALLOTMENT . 

Tile  allotment  in  1942  was  used  for  the  pay  of  supervisory'  and  facilitating  per¬ 
sonnel  necessary  for  the  field  work  done  from  C.C.C.  camps  mainly  on  the 
national  forests;  also  far  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment'  and  construction 
materials  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  field  work  of  the 
camps.  The  field  work  on  the  national  forests  included  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  physical  improvements  needed  for  the  protection  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  forests,  tree  planting,  thinning  of  young  stands  of  timber,  insect 
and  tree  disease  control,  fire  prevention  and  suppression,  etc. 

In  1943,  funds  were  made  available  for  the  liquidation  of  the  project. 


1942  '  1943 

2.  Civilian  Conservation  Corns  Work  in  (Being 

Alaska  .  $294,102  liquidated) 

(f 

WORK  UNDER  FOREGOING  ALLOTMENT 

The  allotment  in  1942  (Alaska)  was  used  for  pay  of-  enrolled  members  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  allowances  to  their  dependents,  and  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  supervisory  and  clerical  personnel  needed  in  connection  with  the 
work.  It  was  also  used  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  subsistence,  supplies, 
and  camp  equipment  required  for  enrolled  men  of  the  Corps  and  for  the  purchase 
of  construction  materials  used  in  the  work.  Classes  of  work  done  under  this 
allotment  included  construction  of  trails,  minor  roads,  bridges,  water  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement,  and  miscellaneous  administrative  improvements;  roadside 
clearings  and  public  campground  improvement;  estimating  timber  resources;  and 
other  miscellaneous  work.  The  men  engaged  in  the  work- were  recruited  from  the 
unemployed  local  residents,  including  Indians,  without  regard  to  age. 

In  1943,  funds  were  made  available  for  the  liauidation  of  the  project. 

<ri 

1942  ■  1943 


3.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Work  on 

State,  Municipal,  and  Privately  owned  (Being 

Forest  Land  . .  '  $4,480,827  liquidated) 

Number  of  camps  by  states  on  July  1,  1941,  'and  January  15,  1942,  are  given  be¬ 
low.  Practically  all  camps  were  in  process  of  liquidation  on  July  1,  1942. 
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July  1.  1941  January  15.  1942 


Alabama  . . . . 
Arkansas,  •  * , 


-  ~  VV  l-m 


•  •  •  9  •  9 


»  •  *  • 


Connecticut 
Florida'  l . . . 

Georgia. .. 

I daho  ...... 

Illinois  . . . 

Indiana  , ... 

Iowa  .... ...... 

Kentucky  . .  . 

Louisiana  .. 

Maine  ...... 

Maryland,-  . . . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  . . 

Minnesota  . 

Mi ssi ssippi 
Missouri  . . 

Montana  . . . 

Neva.da  .... 

Few  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York  . 

North  Carolina 
Ohio  , .  1 . . .  . 

Oklahoma  . ... 

Oregon  ...... 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  ........ 

South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee  ........... 

Texas  . . . . 

Vermont  . . 

Virginia, . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . 


*  •  •  •  •  »•••••»•»•  -*© 
•  »  •  •  *  •  ♦  •  •  •  /f  *  •  %  •  »  «  •  • 

»,  •  •  •  •••-«  •  e  •>  «r  •  •  •  £  jl  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • '  •  V  ( 


6 

4  ' 

3 

•' 

5 

4 
4 

1 

'4: 

3 

4 
3  : 
3 

•  4 

7 

10 

9 

5 
3 

•  1- 


2. 
,2 

.  f  aJbnJxC  j.* 


x  ,  >i'X ' 


:r.o' 


•  •  f-f  •  ••  •. »  •  •  .*"#  •  *  *  ♦  • 

•  *-;•  •'  •  •  • 

«  •  t  »  •  »r  •  *  '  *±9?  •;  •  .*"  V  •.*  •  •  •  • 


•  »  • 


Total  camps  on  state  lands,  etc 


2 
7 
24 
4 
4 
1 
6 
24 
-  1 

4 
2 
3 
3: 
7 

5 
5 

k.  9  - 
199- 


2 

2 

1 

.4' 

1 

'3 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 
4 
3, 
1 
1 
1 


1 
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.'Work  under  foregoing  aidotmett 


The  1942  allotment  was  used  for -the  payment  of  expenses -incurred  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work  on  state,-  -municipal, •  'and  privately 
owned  lands,  including  the  purchase  of  supplies,-  materials,-  -and  equipment  used 
in  the  work,  for  payment  of  salaries  and  wages -of -supervisory  personnel 
directing  the  work  of  the  enrolled  men,-  and  for -other  necessary -expenses  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  work*  •  •  . 


The  work  accomplished  under  this  allotment  included  the -protection  of  state 
and  private  forest  land  from  fire  "by  -construction  -of  -f ir streaks,-  lookout 
towers,  communication  systems,  truck  -trails,  tool  sheds,-  -guard  houses,  'and  the 
fighting  of  forest  fires;  protection  of  stat e  and  privately  owned  forests  from 
the  epidemic  spread  of  forest  insects  and -tree -diseases;  and  t-he  construction 
of  simple  dams  and  the  planting  of  trees,-  -grass,-  -etc.-,-  -for  the  control  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  flash  runoff  at  the  headwaters  of  streams.- 


1942 


Civilian  Conservation  Corns  -Work  -i-n 

Puerto  Rico  . ....... 


1943 


(Being 

liquiated) 


WORK  UNDER  FOREGOING  ALLOTMENT 


The  1942  allotment  (Puerto  Rico)  -was  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
authorized  enrollees  and  the  supervisory  personnel-  engaged  in  the  technical 
direction  of  the  work  projects  on  -the  -Luquillo  -National  Forest  and  the  insular 
forests  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and ■  supplies  incident  to  the  work. 


The  work  projects  comprised  the  construction -and -maintenance  of  roads  and 
trails,  production  of  nursery  stock,-  making -new  -forest  -plantations  and  thinning 
old  ones,  forest  thinnings  to  improve  the -timber  stands -within  the  national 
and  insular  forests,  and  development  of  a  recreational  -area -within  the '  - 
National  Forest.  Camps  were  not -established -as  they  were -in -the -states*-  since 
a  “large  proportion  of  the  enrollees  lived  at  home.  . 


PASSENGER-  CARRYING  •  7BHI CLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purcha.se  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Forest  Service  from  appropriations  other -than  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  provides 
for  the  replacement  of  72  vehicles  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $57,310. 

From  the  appropriation  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  an  authorization  which  will 
provide  for  the  replacement  of  13  vehicles  is  recommended  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,020. 

While  the  1944  purchase  program  calls  for  the  replacement  of  95  passenger 
vehicles,  actually  all  of  the  old  vehicles  to  be  replaced  may  not  be  turned 


in  on  the  purchase  of  new  automobiles.  It  lias  been  found  to  be  more  economical 
in  some  of  the  western  regions,  because  of  shop  facilities  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  parts  for  some  of  the  older  cars,  to  dismantle  the  old  automobiles, 
Using  the  serviceable  parts  so  far  as  possible  in  the  repair  of  other  passenger 
vehicles  and  disposing  of  the  remainder  through  exchange  in  the  purchase  of  neyr 
repair  parts. 

Practically  all  of  the  old  vehicles  to  be  replaced  are  of  1938  model  or  older, 
the  majority  being  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937  models.  These  machines  have  been 
operated  under  practically  all  conditions  of  use  but  the  greater  portion  of  use 
has  been'  over  rough  forest  roads.  The  average  mileage  of  the  vehicles  when  re¬ 
placed  will  be  approximately  59,000. 


FOP-5  ST  ROADS  RED  T  BAILS 


$7,000,000 


-34,665 

6,965, 335 
3,778,723 

3,186,612 

PROJECT  STATHCTT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  to 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  economic  investi¬ 
gations"  . 

Total  available,  1943  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944- . . 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $12,862 
travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  . 


Pro.i  ect 

1942 

1943  . 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Forest  Highways  . . 

2.  Forest  road  development  . . 
Covered  into  Treasury  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Public  Lav;  674 

Total  estimate  1944  and 
comparable  amounts  for 
1943  and  1942  . 

$6,973,000 

2,982,500 

$3,173,750 

3,778,723 

12,862 

$ 

3,778,723 

(1) 

-$3,173,750 

-12.862 

9,955,500 

6,965,335 

3,788,723 

-3,186,612 

DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $3,186,612  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $12,862  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $3,175,750  in  "Forest  highways11 


This  decrease  will  be  met  by  limiting  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  to 
maintenance,  surveys,  administration,  a  small  amount  of  uncompleted  work  on  the 
strategic  network  of  national-defense  highways  already  under  contract,  and  by 


discontinuing  one  pf  the  threeyp 
Expenditures  will  be  financed  fr 
previous  appropriations. 


rison  labor  campp  engaged  on. road  construction, 
om  unprogrammed  oalances  available  irom 


Forest  Road  Development  .estimate  for  1944,  while  not  decreased,  includes  no 
funds  for  new  construction.  Only  necessary  maintenance  work  is  planned  for 
1944. 

CMGI  IF  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  eliminating  the  authority 
for  the  purchase  of  land  end  buildings  at  Portland,  Oregon.  The  portion  to  be 
eliminated  is  [Provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  available  from  this 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $38,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  storage  and  repair- of  Government  equipment  for  use  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads.] 

Other  changes  in  language  are  made  to  reflect  the  status  of  the  road  authoriza¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  the  1944  'appropriations. 


WORK  UiTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Forest  Highways: 


Objective:  To  complete  the- Forest  Highway  system  which  consists  of  forest 

roads  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  states,  counties,  or  communities 
within  adjoining,  or  ad;? cent  to  the’ national  forests.  The  status  of  the 
system  on  June  30,  1942: 


Miles 


Perc  ent 


Satisfactory  standard  .  11,582  47 

Unsatisfactory  standard  .  11,683  48 

Honexi sting  .  1. 168  5 

Total  . .  ...  . .  24,433  100 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  public  to  provide  for  adequate  highway  transportation  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  national  forests  and  of  primary' importance  to  the  states,  coun¬ 
ties,  or  communities.  The  highway  transportation  system  in  and  near  nation^ 
forests  should  for  obvious  reasons  be  advanced  in  step  with  connecting  high¬ 
ways.  During  the  wa r  very  little  work  except  necessary  maintenance  is 
planned. 


General  Plan: 

Maint enance:  The  cooperative  agreements  in  practically  all  cases  provide  for 

Federal  financing  of  maintenance  for  only  the  two-year  period  i oil owing  com¬ 
pletion  of  construction  and  for  state  and  county  financing  thereafter. 

The  estimate  of  necessary  maintenance  for  fiscal  year  1944  involves  work  on 
approximately  1,000  miles  of  Forest  Highways. 
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Construction  -program;  The  long-term  program  is  the  reconstruction  or  better¬ 
ment  of  the  11,583  miles  which  are  now  existing  hut  of  unsatisfactory  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  construction  of  1,168  miles  of  highways,  where  none  now  exist. 

For  the  most  part,  this  program  will  he  deferred  until  after  the  war. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  Although  approximately  $4,000,000 
was  expended  for  construction  during  fiscal  year  1942,  accomplishments  did 
not  keep  pare  with  the  increase  in  requirements  due  to  demands  for  higher 
standards,  because  of  increased  traffic,  heavier  loads,  and  the  addition  of 
newly  acquired  forest  land  to  he  served  by  the  planned  Eorest  Highway  sys¬ 
tem. 

As  the  few  projects  under  way  are  completed,  construction  work  will  approach 
a  complete  stop.  Practicably  nothing  except  maintenance  will  he  accomplished 
during  the  war. 

Eorest  Development  Hoads  and  Trails:-  .  _ 

Obj ective;  The  ultimate  objective  is  to  complete  the  forest  road  and  trail 
system.  The  needs  have  been  determined  by  a  systematic  transportation 
planning  method  ba,sed  on  a  land-use  plan  to  accomplish  the  desirable  develop¬ 
ment  and  long-term  utilization  of  forest  lands  and  resources.  The  trans¬ 
portation  plan  is  currently  revised  to  meet  changing  transportation  require¬ 
ments  for  resource  development,  protection,  and  utilization. 

During  the  war  the  objective  is  to  do  the  maintenance  work  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Eederal  investment  in  the  existing  system  and  to  provide  for 
essential  war-time  travel.  The  existing  system  includes  99,334  miles  of 
truck  trails  and  148,971  of  foot  and  horse  trails  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  tile  national  forest  lands  and  resources.  Many  of 
the  roads  are  used,  to  haul  strategic  materials,  principally  timber  and 
minerals. 

The  Eorest  Road  Development  Eund  will  all  be  needed  for  necessary  mainte — 
nance. 

Ho  construction  work  is  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  gro ss  n ational  f orest  area  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  continental  United  States.  The 
area  is  generally  rough,  rugged,  mountainous,  and  remote.  Forest  resources 
are  critical  materials  now.  They  include  565  billion  board  feet  of  com¬ 
mercial  saw  timber  besides  many  other  timber,  land,  and  water  resources. 

Some  80,000,000  acres  of  the  national  forests  are  utilized  for  grazing  of 
over  12,000,000  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses  each  year.  Developed  and 
undeveloped  water  power  amounts  to  11  million  horsepower.  Mineral  resources 
in  the  forests,  especially  such  as  chrome,  tungsten,  copper,  mercury,  are 
vital  to  the  war  program.  H early  four  million  people  live  in  or  near  'the 
national  forests.  _  • 

Providing  the  transportation  system  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration,  protection,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  land  and  resources  is  an  obligation  of  the  Eederal  Government. 
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General  Plan:  ^  On  Jrne  30,  1942,  the  planned  Eorest  Development  Eoaa  System 
consisted  of  the  following  miles  of  existing  and  proposed  truck -trails  and 
trails: 


?  ruck -trails 


oralis 


Satisfactory  standard  . 

Unsatisfactory  standard  . 

Hon  existing .  29,795 


Miles 

Percent 

Miles 

Perce: 

50,841 

47 

113,351  ' 

es 

38,493 

30 

35,140 

21 

29,795 

;  23 

001 

o 

CO 

CO, 

1 — 1 
1' 

11 

129,130 

100 

157, 779 

100 

a  Ho  pri 

cress  is  anticipated  toward 

Total  .  129,130 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program 

the  reconstruction  and  ‘betterment  required  oa  *]L(i  38,453  miles  of  truck- 
trails  and  the  35,140  miles  of  trails  which  are  now  hut  of  inade¬ 

quate  standard  to  meet  the  needs.  ITor  is  construction  work  contcor^m^ted.  on 
the  29,796  miles  cf  truck -trails  and  18, SOS  miles  of  trails  now  non-exl^ 
tent  hut  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  national  forest  administra¬ 
tion,  protection,  utilization,  and  development. 


Since  July  1,  1942,  no  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  add  has  "been  available. 


The  program  for  1941  is  to  maintain  the  existing  system  as  required  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  investment  and  to  provide  for  travel  of  war  necessity  for  such  as 
fire  control,  for  production  of  strategic  materials  including  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  grazing  lands,  for  essential  travel  to  serve  communities 
in  and  near  the  forests. 


The  program  for  1944  contemplates  deferring  any  maintenance  work  that  can  he 
postponed  without  adversely  affecting  the  Eederal  investment  or  holding  up 
necessary  war-time  travel. 
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EMERGENCY  RUBBER  PROJECT 

Regular  1943  Appropriation  Act  .  -  - 

Second  Supplemental  Rational  Defense 

Appropriation  Act,  1 :  Ip3  . . 119,000,000 


Total  available,  1943  . . .  19,000,000 

Budget  estimate ,  1944  . . .  96,000,000 


Increase  for  1944  .....................  +37,000,000 

PROJECT  STATE:  ’PUT 


Project  (Bureaus) 

1942 

1943 

(Estimated) 

1954 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Forest  Service  . 

34,129,198 

327,101,638 

754,951,530 

27,349,892 

Plant  Indus trv  ...... 

57,000 

367,027 

584, 000 

216,973 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Engineering  . . . 

20,360 

338,431 

405,000 

66,569 

Entomology  &  Plant 

Quarantine  . . . . 

-  - 

9,546 

26,420 

17,074 

Office  of  Solicitor  . 

-  - 

12,000 

33 , 050 

21,050 

Total  ............. 

4,206,558 

27,828,452 

54,000,000 

28,171,558 

194-2  Appropriation 

available  1943  .... 

+8,828  ,lp  -2 

-8,828,442 

-  - 

+8,626 ,442 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  ..... 

13,035,000 

19,000,000 

56,000,000 

37,000,000(1) 

INCREASE 

(l)  The  apparent  increase  of  337,000,000  is  necessarv  to  meet  the  costs  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  program.  The  actual  increase  in  total  obligations  in  19-47 
774F19U3  is  020,171953F;  ~ 

The  project  is  a  distinctly  new  enterprise,  (authorized  under  the  Act  of 
March  E,  1942)  and  has  been  in  operation  1 :s s  than  one  year.  There  follows  a 
brief  general  statement;  a  detailed  list  of  actual  and  proposed  accomplishments 
for  each  o"  the  fiscal  vears  194-2,  1°43  and  19 44;  and  a  breakdown  by  major 
items  of  expenditure  for  all  participating  bureaus. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  objective  of  the  Emergence"  Rubber  Project  is  to  provide  for  the  planting 
of  rubber-boaring  plants  and  to  make  available  a  source  of  crude  rubber. 

The  cultivation  of  guayula  and  other  rubber-bearing  plants  within  the  United 
States  on  a  large  scale  production  basis  has  not  been  undertaken  heretofore 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  hevea  rubber  of  superior  quality  was  available 
from  other  sources. at  prices  which  practically  liminated  competition.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  °7  percent  of  the  natural  rubber  supplir  has  been  cut  off 
making  it  necessary  to  exploit  all  possible  domestic  sources  ^or  satisfactory 
substitute  s. 
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The  primary  potential  source  of  a  domestic  suuplv  of  natural  rubber  is 
guayule,  a  plant  native  to  northern  Mexican  deserts,  which  h.s  been  sue- 
cessfully  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  limited  areas  on  the-  California 
coast,  and  improved  notably  under  cultivation  as  to  rubber-bearing  cape, city. 
From  the  information  gained  through  small  scale  operations  carried  on  at 
a  leisurely  paco,  it  has  been  necessary  since  March  lRi|.2,  to  oroiect  and 
initiate  the  execution  of  a  vorv  large  guayule  cultivation  urogram.  This 
program  requires  now  nurseries  considerable  removed  from  sites  orip.inallv 
used.  It  will  be  nec  ssary  to  establish  plantations  far  'rom  th  original 
location  as  the  program  expands.  Cultivation  of  the  shrub  i-  other  states 
and  cou.ntri  a  s  poses  new  problems.  The  production  of  satisfactory  quantities 
or  rubber  in  the  plant  in  two  'mars  under  irrigated  cultivation  to  meet  '  .r 
needs  in  contrast  to  the  more  common  practice  of  a  much  longer  period  of 
cultivation  without  use  of  irrigation  creates  additional  problems.  The 
various  factors  conducive  to  successful  growth  o  1  th.  shrub  such  as  favorable 
dim;  to  and  soil  conditions,  control  of  posts,  diseases,  and  other  conditions, 
re  not  ^ullv  explored.  There  is  no  complete  ass'  r  mice  that  the  large  seals 
production  program  now  being  undertaker,  will  achieve  the  estimated  results  ^ 
based  on  the  experience  of  small  scale  production.  But  based  on  th  best 
experimental  and  production  data  available  the  current  program  providing  for 
cultivation  largely  on  irrigated  land,  harvesting  the  crop  after  two  growing 
seasons  in  the  field  is  believed  to  be  best  adapted  bo  produce  substantial 
quantities  of  rubber  in  the  shortest  possibl  time. 

The  present  standard  methods  of  recovering  rubber  from  the  guayule  shrub  arc 
somewhat  crudo  and  probably  subject  to  improvement  as  to  efficiency  nd 
other  collateral  values  such  -as  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  critical  metals 
access:  ry  to  construct  a  plant  to  meet  certain  processing  capacities.  In¬ 
vest!  atio.ns  leading  to  a  process  r  sultir  g  in  greater  extraction  efficiency 
will  ho  continued  for  guayule  and  other  plants. 

There  is  every  r.ason  to  believe  that  the  guavulc  rubber  production  program 
can  furnish  a  supply  of  natural  rubber,  For  which  there  is  no  wailablo 
satisfactory  substitute  for  compounding  - dth  synthetic  rubber  for  certain 
essential  u.sos,  in  sufficient  time  a  nd  quantity  to  be  o"  material  aid  in  the  ^ 
we. r  effort  if  the  war  is  not  concluded  by  19^4  or  to  furnish  a  part  of  the 
needed  supply  of  natural  rubber  for  post--'  ar  purposes. 

Other  plants  that  re  potential  sources  of  rubber  under  cultivation  are 
goldonrod,  Russian,  dandelion  (hole- saghyz)  and  Cryptostcgia .  each  of  these, 
while  substantially  below  guayule  as  a  producer  of  rubber,  may  be'  cultivated 
as  a  crop  to  produce  rubber  annually,  nd  the  potential  rubber-producing 
capacities  of  these  plants  make  cultural  and  extraction  investigations  worth¬ 
while.  However,  no  provisions  ro  made  in  the  os  tin  ta  for  a  production 

program  for  the  above  mentioned  species.  Test  plantings  of  th  '.sc  species 
oxt  end  now  in  the  aggregate  over  most  of  the  United  State  s  and  into  other 
parts  of  the  western  hemisphere,  ’"ith  respect  to  kok-snghyz  end  go'ldenrod, 
experimental  data  arc  being  assembled  to  permit  e.  iudgmont  as  to  the  value 
of  undertaking  field  scalo  plantings  for  rubber  production. 

A  number  of  native  wild  species  containing  relatively  low  rubber  content, 
while  unimp or ta- t  alone  as  a  potential  source  of  rubber,  might  be  useful 
to  augment  rubber  supplies  from  cultivated  plants. 
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In^esti gaticns  with  the  '  ore  promising  will  specie s  aro  carried  on  co;.- 
currertlv  with  processing  inv ; stig'.  tions  of  the,  host  cultivate ;d  spec:  os, 

.s  a  secondary  phase  of  rubber  extraction  investigations. 

Th-*  l<Mi-  s time. to  does  not  provide  for  oroction  of  processing  factories 
this  time  for  the  reason  that  most  efficient  and  economical  designs  for 
factor!  ,c.  have  not  been  determined.  Invest!,  gat  ion's  new  under  way  give  soi  u 
promise  of  developing  an  extraction  process  which,  if  successful,  may 
radically  change  methods  of  manufacture  with  the  possibility  of  erecting 
factories  at  a  considerable  saving  of  funds  and  strategic  materials .  It  i 
therefore  doomed  advisable  to  pwait  final  results  of  the  investif  ~.t:  ons  " 
r'ore  ••  oqu-istine;  funds  for  erection  of  factories, 
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Appropriation  Estimate  of  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project 

Fiscal  Year  19kk 


I.  Nurseries  (Guayule) 


A.  Rental  of  2,775  acres  of  land  for  12  months 
at  average  price  of  9k5  per  acre 


$1 2k, 875 


E.  Care  and  maintenance  of  equivalent  of  63,000  seedbeds 
for  12* months  including  ground  preparation,  sowing 
of  seed,  irrigation,  cultivation  and  weeding,  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizers  and  sprays, 'and  digging,  grad¬ 
ing  and  caching  approximately  2,016,000,000  guayule 
seedlings.  Two  crops  to  be  produced  from  20,000  seed¬ 
beds  in  Southern  California  nurseries  10, 123, 1+77 


Breakdown,  of  Nursery  Activities  under  B 


Activity 

Cost  per  M: 
Seedlings 

Activity 

Estimate 

Ground  preparation 

~T~.ll 

6221,288 

Seed  treating  and  sowing 

.07 

152,320 

Irrigation 

•  32 

6k8,7k5 

Cultivation  and  weeding 

1.77 

3,560,038 

Fertilizers 

.12 

2ko,692 

Stock  distribution  (digging, 
lifting,  packing,  grading) 

2.62 

5,300,39k 

85.01 

ssio,l23,k77 

II.  Plantation  Establishment 

and  Operati 

on:  (Guayule 

A.  Surveys,  investigations  and  negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  leasing  of  19k,  100  acres 

p 1 an t a  t i on  1 an  d  s  1,000,676 

B.  Rental  of  plantation  lands  as  follows: 

F.  Y.  19k2  plantations,  990  gross  acres  12  months 

613.3k  per  year  613,210 


F.  Y.  19k3  plantations,  about  97,000  gross  acres 
12  mos.  Q  approximately  635  per  year  3, 23k, 880 

F.  Y.  19kk  plantations,  rental  of  about  129,600 
gross  acres,  9  months;  about  6k,600  gross 
acres,  6  months;  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  935  Por  year  k, 56k, 018  7,812,108 

The  amount  leased  must  be  increased  by  an  average 
of  10%  over  and  above  the  acreage  planted  because 
of  the  presence  of  headlands,  roads,  buildings, 
etc.,  which  nr event  planting  the  full  acreage. 


113  - 


Co  Establishment  and  care  of  approximately  176,000  net 

acres  of  new  plantation,  including  ground  preparation, 
planting,  cultivation,  hoeing,  and  irrigation 


Breakdown  for  item  C 


Activity  For 

Ground  preparation 
T  r  an  sp  o  r  t  a  t.  i  on 
Planting 

Cultivation  &  hand-hoeing 
Irrigation 

Total 


acre  estimate  Activity  Est. 


<15.73 

82,768,464 

1.92 

337,976 

18. 4l 

3,251,124 

41.24 

7,258,944 

0 

00 

0 

1 — 1 

1 ,900,553 

188.10 

615,517,061 

Do  Caro  of  approximately  89,000  net  acres  of  plantation 
established  prior  to  F.  Y.  1944,  including  cultivation, 
hoeing  and  irrigation 


Breakdown  of  item  D 


Activi tv 

Cultiv  .ting  A  hand- 
hoeing 
Irrigation 

Total 


Per  acre  estimate 


"■6-9 -35 

20oi7 


Activity  Est. 


74,393,006 
1,79/1,487 
35^18774$  5 


Fote  ; 


The  reasons  for  differences. in. cultivation  and 
hand-hoeing  and  irrigation  costs  under  items  C 
and  D  arc  as  follows: 


a.  Cultivating  and  hand-hoeing 

Thar  IQ)  1.3  plantations  cover  a  full  12  months 
whereas  the  1944  plantations  average  less  than 
a  full  year  as  the  seedling  planting  season 
does  not  begin  until  the  early  fall  of  tho 
year. 


b.  Irrigation 


Two  applications  for  plantations  made  in  1943 
against  one  for  1944*  Also  land  planing  and 
land  leveling  charges  for  1964  are  included, 
wher  as  this  work  is  not  repeated  for  1943 
plantations . 


715,517, 


6,137 


5 


Ill 


Equipment  and  Structures 


A.  Miscellaneous  automotive  and  farm  equipment  for 
nursery  and  plantation  operation  consisting  of 
seedling  diggers,  seedling  toppers,  tractors  of 
various  makes  and  sizes,  stake  trucks,  pickup 
trucks,  tractor  trailers,  cultivators,  planting 
machines,  passenger  cars,  surveying  and  drafting 
equipment  and  instruments,  tools  for  equipment 
repair  shops  and  blacksmith  shops  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  agricultural  nd  specialized  equipment  for 
the  'expanded  program  and  to  replace-  worn-out 
equipment 

B.  Equipment  for  30 ,000  man  camps .  Consists  of  bods, 
mattresses,  blankets,  pillows,  sheets,  tables, 
chairs,  dishes,  pots  and- pans,  lamps,  stoves, 
refrigerators ,  etc. 


3',  729 ,354 


1,501,950 


Structures  -  Labor  camps  for  30,000  men  and 
equipment  repair  shops,  seed,  tr -sating  and 
storage  facilities 


,247,1,00 


IV  Harvesting  and  Filling  Operations' 

/I.  Harvest  approximately  552  tons  of  shrub  .74,775 
Bo  Mill'  552  tons  shrub  11,040 


15,315 


V  Sow-d  Collection,  'Processing  and  -Storage 

A.  Collection  of  1,000,000-  (clean  weight) 
guayule  seed 


263,654 


B.  Cleaning,  processing  and  storing- 
1,  000, 000/f  of  guayule  seed 


279,800 


543,43-6 


VI  Kok-saghvz 

/Vo  Experimental  plantings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  acres  78,750 

VII  Guayule  Cultivation  in  Mexico 

This  provision  is  for  a  small  program,  of  guayule 
cultivation  in  T'Texico  on  a  commercial  basis  by 
furnishing  seed,  seedlings,  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Mexican  guayule  rubber  companies 
under  cooperative  arrangements  with1  the  Mexican 
government  to  stimulate  production  of  cultivated 
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Till  Washington  Office  Expenses 


For  salaries  and  expenses  of  Washington  office 
employee^ 

Total  Forest  Service  estimate 


Estimate  for  Qjher  Participating  Bureaus  and  Offices 

The  estimates  for  1944  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Bureau. of  Agricultural . Chemistry ' and 
.-Engineering,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  and  Office  of  the  Solicitor  are  to 
furnish  funds  for  actual  field,  laboratory,  and 
legal  services  on  an  es^panded  Emergency  Rubber 
Project  program.  These  services  are  necessary  for  - 
the.  effective,  day-to-day  conduct  of  the  production 
.  program., 

-  IX  Facilitating  Services  +-  " 


Agricultural  Research  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,'--' 

A.  Soils  surveys  -  to  determine  soil  suitability  for 
planting  rubber-bearing  plants 


B.  Control  of  plant  diseases.  Many  known  diseases 
.  can  attack  a  nursery  or  plantation  and  wipe  out 
.  ....entire  plantings  *  \, 


„C.  .Experimental  plantings  and  indicator  plots  -  to 
-..'  determine  proper  methods  of  planting,  irrigating, 
spacing,  fertilizing,  and  cultivating  for’  each 
particular  area 


..  ,1).  ..  Improve  varieties  Lof  rubber-bearing  plants  to 
.....p  develop  a .wint er-hardy  plant;  also  one  adapted 
n  to’  different  soils,  thus  increasing  potential 
cultivation,  areas  '  •; 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering: 


A.  ;  .Develop  production,  harvesting  and  processing 

machinery  to  facilitate  and  improve  production, 
harvesting,  and  processing  methods 

B.  Pilot  laboratory  investigations  -  to  develop  and 
Improve  extraction  and  -processing  techniques 


"  $77.715 

54,951.530 


584,000 


*405,000 
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Agricultural  Research  Administration'^  -  Cbnt di  ’  '  iiJ>' 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine?  $26,420 

A.  To  control  insect  pests  which  limit  production 

Office  of  Solicitor;  -  •  v  ■  -  33*050 

A.  Provide  legal  services  relating  to  the  Emergency 

Rubier  Project  _ 

Total  Facilitating  Services  1,048,470 

ORA ED  TOTAL  EMERGENCY  RUBBER  PROJECT  56,000,000 


Plan  of  Work;  Primary  responsibility  for  developing  and  executing  the 
Emergency  Rubber  Project  has  been  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  has  set  up  the 
Project  as  a  separate  unit  within  the  bureau  with  a  division  in  the 
Washington  office  and  a  Director  in  charge  of  the  guayule  field  work  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Other  Department  bureaus;  namely,  the  3ureaus  of  Plant  Industry, 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  Office  of  Solicitor  are  actively  and  effectively  cooperating  in 
their  particular  fields  of  endeavor.  Personnel  of  these  bureaus  are 
assigned  to  work  with  the  field  organization  of  the  Forest  Service 
supplemented  by  wo-rk  at  other  field  stations  and  laboratories. 

GUAYULE 

The  field  headquarters  organization  is  comprised  of  personnel  recruited 
from  the  Forest  Service,  other  governmental  organizations  and  private 
industry.  Nurseries  and  plantation  arSas  are  supervised  by  experienced 
competent  men  through  district  offices. 

Nurseries  established  near  Salinas,  Indio,  and.  Oceanside,  California, 
are  growing  seedlings.  Nursery  heds ,  400T  x  4T  are  laid  out  with  inter¬ 
vals  between  beds  to  permit  use  of  equipment,  and  windbreaks  similar  to 
snow  fences  are  set  up  at  regular  intervals  where  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  scattering  the  minute  seeds.  Nursery,  irrigation  is 
.  provided  by  overhead  irrigation’  sys terns . 

Standard  agricultural . equipment  is  utilized  in  all  nursery  work  whenever 
possible  in  addition  to  specialized  equipment  developed  for  particular 
operations.  Weeding  must  be  done  largely  by  hand  labor.  Seed  is  col¬ 
lected  by  hand  and  machinery  in  nursery  beds  and  plantations.  Special 
treatment  and  handling  of  seed  is  necessary  prior  to  storage  and  sowing. 
This  is  accompli shedi in  specially  constructed  treating  and  storage 
facilit ies. 


Seedlings  are  pulled  "by  a  combination  of  machine  and  hand  labor,  packed 
in  .boxes  .with  moss  and  transported  to  destination  by  trucks  or  common 

CaciiQr.  ^'  *':r  -  ;*-c  \.E  I- 

Plantation  acreage  is  acquired  under  leash'  by:  a-‘--Iand-acquisit ion  group. 
The  soil  is.  prepared  for  planting  either  by  the  Pores-t .  Service  or  under  > 
contract'  with  local  farmers.  Seedling^  are  planted  by  a  specially 
design e d '  p lfen't i n|f •  machine;.;::- ■ . -Quit iyati oh  i s  '-do he  :wa,“th  .pgrpculfu ral 
culti vat ing  equipment  "drawn  -by  /tractors  supplemented  by  some  Hand-hoeing 
in  the pows.  As  much:work 'asrpos.sible  is  contracted  to  farmer s. 

Temporary  ,  labor-' (  including;, women),  .will  be  recruited;; frpm  all.. ayailable- 
sources.’  Housing  facilities  for.  single  men  ahd-:'‘fohn-seas-onalr  laborers1-  ■ 
families  wiii  be"  constructed- adj accent  .to-  plahtlngt-are-as.^--.  ' 

Experimental  plantings -of  gqldenrpd,. prypto stegia ,-aaud  Russian  dandelion 
will.be  maiatairied  and' extended,  as  necessary.  Surveys  and  investigations 
to.,  determine  suitable  .  soils,  climate,  cultural' practices  and  protection 
of  these  species  will  be  continued",  ahd  investigations  to  develop  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  -'for  their,  planting,  cultivation- and  -harvesting  will 
be  carried  oh  to  -anhxtent  commensurate  with  'the:  progress-  in.  cultivation 
of -these  species  for  rubber  production  on  an  extensive  scale.  Investi¬ 
gations  to  develop'eand.  perfect,  .processing  methods  for  recovering  rubber 
will  beA carried  bn" 'sufficiently  to  produce  satisfactory. methods  or  a 
determination  tHat  continued  work  in  the  light  of ' all  related  factors; is 
no  longer  justified.  -;  p . 

ACCOMPLI SHMSHTS  TO  DECEMBER  ~51 ,  -1942  .  r,  - 

During  the  past  ten  months  the  following  action  has  been  taiten  with"-- 
respect  to  the  rubber,  pro  duct  ion  program  authorized  by  the  Act  pf . 

March  5»  1942.  .  ,  '  •  V 

The  properties  of-' the.  Intercontinental  Pubber  Company  in  Calif  ornia"  and 
the  use  of  their  patents  and  .processes  for  growing  guayula  and  extract¬ 
ing  rubber  therefrom  have  been  acquired;  12,000  nursery-  beds,  each  /“ 

+,,400 1  3;  4* ,  have  b  een  constructed,  irrigation  facilities- 7in-stalled; 'and 
spwn'  to  guayile  and  over  300,000,000  seedlings  therein  are  now  being 
planted 'on  Pome  3^,000  acres  of  field  plantations  on;  leased  land, 
mostly  irrigated.  Approximately  1,000  acres  were  planted  last  spring 
with  seedlings  acquired  from  the  Intercontinental  Rubbqr  Company. 

A. number  of  test  plantings  and  other  related  investigations  to  deter- 
j-mine  suitable  -guayule  lands  have  been  established  in  Texas,  Hew  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California;-:  and  Mexico,  1  -■  ..... 

'  *  ■-  .  t  -*r.  r..  •> - . 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ahd  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering1  have  -undertaken  projects  designed  to  facilitate  and"' 


expedite  the  production  of- rubber.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  provides  services  needed  to  protect  plants  against  damage  or 


destruction  by  insects. 


The  large  unexpected  s®@d  harvest  (about  20  tons)  made  possible 'the 
expanded  program  recommended  by  the  Baruch  Committee,  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board.  This  expan¬ 
sion  provided  for  establishing  additional'  31» 000  nursery  beds  to  •- 
supplement  the  12,000  at  Salinas]  Of  -these 31*000  seedbeds,  20,000 
are’ installed  in  southern  California,  with  the' view  of  sowing  them 
twice  a  year  for  annual  production  capacity  equivalent  to'40,0C0  beds. 

As  a  result  of  delayed  ^authorization  to  start' 'the  project ,  time' 
required  to  get  priorities,  delays  on  shipment  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment',  shortage  ‘  of  -reliable  manpower,  and  similar -'adverse  'factors  r 
'  southern  California  seedbeds  we're  "not  completed  Until  the  -winter 
weather  was  upon  us.  :  The  "coo’l  weather  -had  a- deterrent  effect -‘On  seed 
germination  and  growth  in  the  2,000  beds  sown  and  that  sowing  has 
been  stopped  until  warmer  weather...  - It  is  hoped  that  this  loss  of  time 
can  be  partly  overcome  by  shortening  the  growing  period  in  the  nursery, 
but  there-;will  be -ah  unavoidable  delay  in  accomplishing  'the  1543  - 
planting  program-^  Werk  on  an  additional  11 , 000  'beds  *££ 'how  under'  way. 

The  exact  effect  of  *  the'  failure  to  get  an  over-Vinter  crop  of  seedlings 
in  southern  California  nurseries  on  the  planting "program  of  1943  and 
the’  rubber  harvest  beginning  in  the 'fall'  of  1944  cannot  be  foretold  now. 
The  anticipated  rubber  yield  in' the  1041-45  harvest  -'of  33*000  'tons  will 
be  lessened  by  an  Undetermined  amount  and  should  be’-somewhere  between 
'*13,000  and  33,000  tons.  "  '  '  -  •  '  In  ■ 


Subject  to  this  appropriation  there  will  be  established  during  the 
winter  of  1943-44,  176,000  acres  of  plantations,  estimated  to  provide 
from  70,000  to  20., 000  tons  of  rubber  ,-in "-the ^harvest  of  1945-1946. 

"if  the  project  :were  placed  on  a  continuing  basi-s 'after  fiscal- fek-r  1944, 
with  no "  additional  nursery  ins tallatfCns,  "the  ‘annual  rubber'  -yield 
should  be  between  70,000  to  20,000  tons.  * ~  1 


All  rubber  yield  estimates  and  many  cost  figures  are  based  or.  the  best 
data  available,  -  but'  cannot  be  assured  in  the  absence  of  large-scale 
experiences  on  which  to  relyb-  •■'  mo'? 

U-: :ii  -e i  jf  :  ■  :  -  *: v i  av-v!  .  '  ■■■■  ::  *  '  ' 


iZ  j.  !j 


GOLDMROD 


The  gold enfod  rubber  production  program  has  been -confined  to  experimental 
work  developing  methods  of  propagation,  planting  and  cultivation  and  the 


extraction  of  rubber  from  the  leaves 


Pi ant ingf material  of  the  best  strains  how  totals  150  acres  near 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Studies  on  small-plots  indicate -that  50  to  100 
pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  may  be  obtained  in  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  these  yields  ma^' be  -doubled  if  Inot'  harvested  before  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  -  ■.■  bn;; 


-  US'* 

Tests  being  conducted  to  devise  practical  methods  of  extracting  rubber 
have  resulted  in  a  definite  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Studies  are  also  being  made  to  devise  methods  of  harvesting  goldenrod 
and  methods  of  mechanical  planting  and  cultivation,  and  to  determine 
costs  on  an  enlarged  production  program  in  the  south  coastal  area  of 
the  United  States. 

KOK-SAGHYZ 

The  Russian  dandelion,  Taraxacum  kok-saghyz,  is  reported  to  be  the  most 
promising  rubber-bearing  plant  developed  for  large-scale  production  by 
the  Russian  Government.  Receipt  of  seed  of  this  plant  from  the  Soviet 
Union  made  it  possible  to  start  investigations  -of  kok-saghyz  possiilities 
in  this  country. 

The  first  two  shipments  of  seed,  totaling  about  550  pounds,  were  received 
by  .air  -from  Kuibishev, -.Russia, :  May  2 .  and.  May  20  ,  1942.  With  -this  seed 
cooperative  bpring  test  plantings  were  Iiiiti at ed:''iimmedlately  with; 
twenty-seven  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  in' twenty-five 
northern  states;  in  Alaska,  with  eight  other  research';agencies,  and  with 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  number  of  agricultural 
research  stations  in  that  country.  Test  plantings  also  are  being .made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  the  Horticultural  Research  Center 
near  Belt svi lie,  Maryland. 

In  addition  .to  the  seed  allotted  for  the  cooperative  test  plantings, 

2F}0  pounds  "were  planted  by  the  Forest  Service  for  larger  field  tests 
and  for  seed  production.  Thirty-five  acres  were  planted  at  Cass  Lake, 
Minnesota;  22  acres  at  Manistique,  Michigan;  2  acres  at  Butternut,  " 
Wisconsin;  and  10  acres  each  at  Missoula  and  Milos  City,  Montana. 

On  August  12  a  boat , shipment  of  3-l/2  tons  of '  kok-saghyz  seed,  long  in 
transit,  was-  received  in  Washington.  This  quantity  of  seed  now  assures 
the  possibility1  of  initiating  extensive  field  plantings  as  -soon  as  the 
Information  regarding  areas  in  which  this  crop  can  be  grown  best  and  the 
methods  for  propagating  it  can  be.  learned  from  the  test  plantings  made 
in  1942.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  fall  test  plantings  by  44 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations.  About  4o  acres  will  also  be 
planted  at  Forest  Service-. nurseries  in  the  South  to  test  the  possibili¬ 
ties  there, ^particularly  for  seed  production. 

A  cooperative  ' field  laboratory  has  been  established  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  the  work  of  gathering  information  from  the  experimental 
tests  and  of  selecting  high-yielding  strains  is  in  progress.  Steps 
also  are  being  taken  to  mechanize  the  production  of  kok-saghyz  to  reduce 
the  hand-labor  usually  required  for  the  culture  of  this  crop.  In  this 
connection,  devices  for  picking  the  seed  mechanically  and  for  digging 
the  roots  are  being  studied.  Roots  from  present  crop  are  being  shipped 
to  the  Philadelphia  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering  for  tests  of  methods  of  extracting  rubber. 


CRYPTQSTSGTA 

No  cultivation  program  has undertaken  by  ^*^°b6®  under- 

Projoct.  Laboratory  studres  of  M  extraction 

taken.  To  date  no  satisfactory  large-sea  dOTeloped. 

process  from  harvested  plant  material  has  been  ae  P 

HA33ITB?:JSH 

.  .  ~  ivi  _  erisci'es  were  collected  and  ___ 

Specimens  of  the  most  promising  0  farther  work  thereon  is 

rubber  extraction  tests  indicate  that  further  wor 

considered  inadvisable.  . 

PASSENGER- CARRY I EG  VEHICLES 

•  j.  i  j_L'-Vvw3  mirchasQ  .0#  oassenger- carrying 
The  recommended  authorization  for  ' P  : ^appropriation  for  the  fiscal 

vehicles  from  the  Emergency  Eubber  Project^  p  This 

The  additional  vehides^re  needed^  provide^  Suable 

tioii  to -areas  which  cannot  be  . •  ■  ^  n0H  extend  from  the  north  _ 

nursery  and  planting  area  ■  border.  Nursery  and  planting 

New  Mexico, 

Texas  and  old  Mexico.-’  ,  . 

■  *  ,  tn  transport  technical  and?  administra- 

While  the  vehicles  will  he  neede  .  ,  ,  ft  ^  pro^ebts  they  will..: 

tive  officials  between  Nhadquarters,  distridtj  and^p  ] e<.onhaisBtoiei 

also  be  urgently  needed  to  “^“s!  1  total  of  194,000  gross 

soil  survey  and  land  acquisition  ■>  a  adaitii>nal  land  sur- 

acres  must  he  acquired  for  9  p  ^  acreage  objective  in  one  planting 
veyed  for  subsequent  plantings  ;he  ^e£gaissance  and  soil 
area  in  California  was  12,000  «  *  th  Pro^ect  was  authorized, 

■surveys  had  been  under  ^  Wonmade  by  the  land  acquisi- 

As  of  October  12,  1942,  170  contc.  der  lease.  The  average 

tion  group  and  10,835  acres  were  actual  iyunder  le  ^  of  this 

acreage  per  contact  m  this^area  wa  Qximately  3,000  contacts  by 

average  it  would  be  necessary  ‘  other  preliminary 

the  land  acquisition  group-m  adaiti°n  to  tne  ^  5  survey,  checking 

trios  such  as  general  reconnaissance,  intensive 

land  titles,-  subsequent  inspections  and  kindred  activi  . 


COOPERATIVE  PARK  ‘-FORESTRY 


Appropriation  .Act,;-  194 3  ^ *»«*,. ... . .  *>  $700,000 

Proposed-  transfer  in;  1-944  estimates  to'. 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Offic.e  of  Secre¬ 
tary  -of  Agriculture1*  . . .  ........... .  -2,000' 

Total  available,  1946 . . . .  698,000 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . . .  ... ... .-  -696, 168 ' 

Decrease:  (travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  -1,832 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

1942  , 

1943 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Cooperation  with  States  in 
the  procurement,  production, 
and  distribution  of  forest- 
tree  and  shrub  seeds  and 
plants  for  farmers  (Porest 
Service): 

Under  Clark e-h chary  Act, 

- 

section  4 . . 

$83, 520 
37,300 

$83,700 

39,300 

$83,700 

39,300 

_  u 

Under  Uorris-Doxey  Act  .... 

2.  Cooperation  with  States  for 
■extension  activities  in  de¬ 
veloping  farm  forestry  (Ex-, 
tension  Service): 

Under  Clarke-McIIary  Act, 

sent i on  5  . . 

62, 312 

65,100 

65,100 

Under  ITorri  s-Doxey  Act  .... 

3.'  Cooperation  with  States  in 
carrying  out  farm  forestry 
operations,  including  inten¬ 
sive  projects  and  technical 
service,  to  farmers  and  to  le¬ 
gally  competent  and  .adequate 
organizations  of  farmers: 

Under  ITorri  s-Doxey  Act: 

39 , 422 

41,739 

41,739 

Porest  Service . . 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

21,271 

122,102 

22,031 
127, 547 

22,031 

127,547 

-  —  . 

To  teal  Project  3 . 

4.  Parm  forestry  investigations 
(Porest  Service): 

143, 373 

149,578 

149,578 

Under  ITorri  s-Doxey  Act  . 

5.  Prairie  States  Parm  Forestry 
(Porest  Service,  1942:  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  1943)i: 

19,746 

20,000 

20,000 

Under  ITorri  s-Doxey  Act.... 

209,989 

74,800- 

— 

-74,800  (l) 

Project  : 

1343. 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

6.  Assistance  to  farmers  in  . 
harvesting,  marketing'  and 
utilization  of  farm  wood  prod-:  • 
ucts  (Eorest  Service):  -l- 

Under.  Rorris-Doxey  Act  .  : 

221,951 

296,751 

+74, 800  (2) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord-  : 
ance  with  Public  'Law  674  .....  : 

•- 

1,832 • 

,  .  . 

-1,832 

Unobligated  balance  .  : 

102,338 

—  — 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  estimate,  1944  and  com¬ 
parable  amounts  1943  and  1942: 

698,000 

698.000 

696.168 

-1,832 

IE CREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  following  adjustments  are  made  between  the  projects  of  this  item:  f 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $74,800  in' the  "Prairie  States' Farm  Forestry  Project"  since 
this  activity  is  to  he  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943  and  is  to 
become  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  soil  conservation  districts. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $74.800  under  the  project  ."Ass-is-tance  to  Fanners  in  Harvest¬ 

ing,  Marketing  and'  Utilization  of  -Farm  Wood  Products11  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  more  farmers  in'  harvesting,  ‘  marketing  and  utilization  of  farm  wood  products, 

particularly  those- needed  in  conduct  of  the  war. 

General:  Increased  quant ities  of  forest  products  are  needed  to  meet  war  needs. 

The  farm  woodlands  of  the  Ration  are  making  a  notable  contribution  and  can 
furnish  more.  Too  often  logging  operations  are  on  -a  "clean  sweep"  basis,  com-  * 
pletely  destroying  the  woods*,  It  is  entirely,  feasible  for  cutting  operations 
that  -.remove  needed  products  to  leave  the-  woods  in  productive  condition -and  ^ 
imperative  that  they  do  so  if,  the  basic  resource  is  not  to  be  impaired.  The 
activities  of  the'  Cooperative  Earm  Forestry  Program  are  designed  to  help 
farmers  get  out  needed  timber. and  other  products  by  use  of  methods  that  will 
retain  and  build  up  their  woodlands  as  producing  units.  The  estimate  for 
carrying  on  Cooperative  Earm  Forestry  work  provides  for  general  educational 
work,  .production  and -distribution  of  forest  planting 'stock,  research,  inten¬ 
sive  woodland  management  demonstration  projects,  and  assistance  to  farmers  in 
harvesting,  marketing  and  utilization  of  -farm  wood  products. 

Objective:  To  provide  for  cooperation  being  .requested  by  states  in  the  further¬ 

ance  of  farm  forestry;  specifically,  to  aid  states:  (l)  to  produce  or  procure 
and  distribute  for'est  tree  planting  stock:  to  farmers;  (2)  to  provide  supervi¬ 
sion  and  cooperation  in  extension  activities  in  farm  forestry;  (o)  to  facili¬ 
tate  improvement  in  the  development  and  management  of  farm  woodlands  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  farming  business  through  application  of  management  plans 
on  representative  groups  of  farms  in  the  various  farm  forestry  problem  areas, 
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including  the  furnishing  of  technical  services  to  farmers  in  the  management  of 
woodlands;  (4)  to  make  investigations  of  farm  forestry  problems;  and  (5)  to 
furnish  as si stanc e  to  farmers  so  they  may  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  farm 
woodland  products  _and  not  destructively  over-cut  their  woods,  particularly  in 
helping  to  meet  the  war  demands  for  forest  products,  and  so  established  planta¬ 
tions  may  be  maintained.  (Project  5  is  being  made  a  part  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  program  of  assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts  in 
1944. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  preservation  and  development  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  farm  wood-lands  through  better  management  is  fundamental  to 
sound  farm  management.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  all  the  land,  in  farms,  and  over 
three  and  a  half  million  farm  families  are  involved.  About  235  million  acres 
of  farm  land,  are  believed  to  be  best  suited  for  permanent  use  as  farm  wood¬ 
lands.  Approximately  185  million  of  these  acres  are  now  growing  trees  and  50 
million  acres  should  be  planted.  Much  of  the  area  now  forested,  is  sparsely 
stocked  with  trees  or  supports  trees  of  inferior  quality.  Under  present  wood¬ 
land  management  practices  the  stand  and  quality  of  trees  on  most  of  these  lands 
is  inadequate  to  yield  the  continuous  income  which  should  rightly  come  from 
this  farm  resource. 

-  Improved  land,  use  requires  that  large  areas  of  faum  lands  be  converted  from 
cultivated  to  some  other  crop.  In  many  cases  the  production  of  woodland  crops 
is  the  best  use  for  such  lands.  Some  15  million  acres  in  the  South,  which 
were  formerly  or  are  now  used  for  cotton  production,  are  in  large  part  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  forest  products.  In  the  central  west  and  * 

prairie-plains  regions,  the  demonstrated  value  of  protective  plantings,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  recent  years  of  drought  and  consequent  hardships,  has 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  trees.  There  is  an  outstanding  need,  for 
shelterbelts  and  farmstead  plantings  to  conserve  soil  and  moisture,  protect 
crops  and  livestock,  provide  fuel  and  wood,  for  farm  use,  and  otherwise  make  the 
region  a  better  pl.ace  to  live  in.  It  is  cases  such  as  these  that,  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  make  up  the  50  million  acres  of 
farm  land  which  should  be  planted  to  woodland,  in  the  best  -interest  of  farms 
and  farmers  as  well  as  of  the  general  public  welfare.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
existing  185  million  acres  of  farm  woodlands  should  be  interplanted.  to  bring 
them  up  to  Heir  production  capacity..  Every  year  that  tree  planting  is  delayed 
on  such  areas  represents  a  material  loss  to  our  national  productive  capacity 
and  income. 

Under  intensive  farm  woodland  management  the  value  of  farm  woods  products 
which  can  be  harvested  annually  can  be  increased  to  double  the  quarter  billion 
dollars  worth  cut  in  1929  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available). 

The  cash  income  to  farmers  from  the  sale  of  farm  wood-land  products  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  still  greater  increase  if  the  farmers  themselves  will  log  and 
haul  their  woodland  crops  to  points  of  shipment.  Development  of  better  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  facilities  will  also  add  considerable  to  the  value  of 
products  sold. 

Improved  markets  for  lumber  and  other  farm  woodland  products  as  a  result  of 
war  needs  are  resulting  in  overcutting  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  many 


localities  the  woods  are  clear-cut  and.  thus  destroyed  for  future  production. 
This  problem  is  immediate  and  important  and  its  early  alleviation  is  impera¬ 


tive  if  the  farm-woods  are  to  remain  as  producing  parts  of  farms. 


Farm  woodlands  should  contribute  to  conduct  of  the  war  but  not  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  and  not  at  the  expense  of  productive  capacity.  The  farmers  need  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  of  a  kind  which  will  make  them  confident  that  putting 
into  effect  such  recommendations  will  result  in  benefit  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  woodlands  sources.  For  example,  the  proper  appraisal  as  to  quantity 
and  value  and  the  marketing  of  farmwoods  products  is  a  field  about  which  the 
average  farmer  lias  little  information  as  compared  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
appraisal  and  marketing  of  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  crops.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  trees  suitable  for  making  saw-logs,  piling,  and  pulp- 
wood  are  being  sold  for  a  fraction  of  their  real  value  and  at  a  considerable 
loss  to  the  future  producing  power  of  farm  woodlands  because  farmers. lack  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  quality  and  value  of  various  trees  and  the  products  that  may  be 
obtained  from  them.  They  are  unfamiliar  with  proper  harvesting  and  marketing 
procedures.  The  operations  of  pulpwood  users,  particularly  in  the  South,  em-  g 
phasize  farmers1  need  for  such  information. 


t  i! 
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General  Plan:  The  Federal  cooperation  under  this  appropriation,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock  conducted  by  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  provided  to  the  state  agencies  (state  forestry  commissions,  depart¬ 
ments,  etc.)  by  means  of  reimbursement  after  the  work  has  been  performed  and 
paid  for  by  the  state  in  accordance  with  a  previously  agreed  upon  plan.  42 
states  and  2  territories  are  actively  cooperating  in  this  undertaking.  Assist¬ 
ance  to  the  individual  states  in  the  production  or  procurement  of  planting 
stock  is  limited  to  forest  planting  stock  for  field  planting.  ITo  ornamental 
or  shade  trees  are  produced  or  distributed  under  the  program.  In  addition  to 
helping  supply  the  regular  farmer  demand,  the  facilities  of  the  project  are 
available  to  the  states  for  participation  in  tree-planting  programs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  soil  and  water  conservation  work,  flood  control  work,  and  other 
tree-planting  activities. 


Extension  Service  activities  under  this  appropriation  are  conducted  in  co-  £  'Ik 
operation  with  State  Agricultural  Extension  Services,  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  maximum  number  of  farmers.  Federal  funds  are  matched  by  at  least  an  equal  | 
amount  of  state  funds  expended  for  the  sane  purpose,  thereby  doubling  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  expenditures. 

x  ill 

Assistance  to  farmers  in  bringing  about  the  improvement  of  farm  woodlands  as 
continuous  income  producers  requires  the  integration  of  research,  education 
and  technical  assistance  to  individual  farmers  in  a  concerted  effort. 

Interested  state  forestry  departments  and  state  agricultural  colleges  in  each 
of  45  states  and  one  territory  in  cooperation  with  Department  representatives,  , 
have  organized  for  such  an  attack  on  the  farm  forestry  problems.  The  state 
programs  outline  the  need  for  sound  farm  woodland  management,  the  best  methods 
of  harvesting,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  the  products  from  farm  woodlands; 
and  for  the  intelligent  integration  of  these  processes  with  the  demand  for  . 
farm  woodland  products.  Approximately  150  forestry  demonstration  projects  are 
estimated  to  be  needed  to  illustrate  the  effect  in  the  woods  of  applying  good 
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forestry  practices.  There  are  52  stick  pro jects  under  way  in  37  states  and  re¬ 
quests  from  states  for  assistance  in  establishing  approximately  40  additional 
projects  have  been  received. 

Research  work. is  carried  on  by  the  Forest  .Service  in  cooperation  with  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  -which  supply  contribtitions  at  least  equal  in 
value  to  the  Federal  allotments.  Proposals  for  cooperative  research  projects 
are  submitted  by  the  states  covering  those  subjects  of  most  significance  to 
their  local  forestr?/  problems. 

At  least  3,500,000  farms  include  xeoodland  acres  capable  of  producing  forest 
products.  Most  of  the  farmers  on  them  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  harvesting,  utilization,  and  marketing  best  suited  to  their  particular 
woodlands.  The  Department  is  extending-aid  and  assistance  on  a  broad  base,  so 
farmers  in  areas  of  heavy  timber  demand  nay  be  given  technical  aid  at  the  time 
they  undertake  cuttings  in  their  woodlands. 

An  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  realizing  the  need  for  improvement  in  the 
management  of  their  woodlands  and  for  organized  marketing  facilities  in  order 
to  increase,  stabilize,  and  perpetuate  the  production  of  marketable  farm 
woods  crops.  Particularly  in  connection  with  logging  and  other  operations  to 
supply  products  needed  for  war  purposes,  farmers  are  seeking  the  aid  of 
forestry  services  to  assist  then  in  attaining  these  objectives.  The  funds  re¬ 
quested  under  this  item  will  be  used  to  help  furnish  this  aid. 

WORK  UNDER.  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Cooperation  with  states  in  the  pro  cur  enent ,  -production  -  _ 

and  distribution  of  forest-tree  end  shrub  seeds  and  plants  for  farmers  (Forest 

Service) :  Under  authorization  of  Section  4  of  the  Clark e-McNary  law,  and  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act,  Federal  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock  were  continued  with  42 
states  and  2  territories.  Stock  distributed  was  used  for  establishing  wind¬ 
breaks  and  woodlands  upon  denuded  or  non-forest ed  farm  lands. 

During  the  calendar  year  1941  over  97  million  forest  tree  seedlings  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  to  landowners  by  cooperating .  state  forestry  agencies,  at  less 
.than  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution. 

Georgia  led  all  other  states  in  the  number  of  forest  trees  distributed  under 
this  program  with  over  10  million.  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  each  dis¬ 
tributed  over  9  million  and  New  York  distributed  over  7  million. 

The  states  devoted  $411,609  of  state  and  private  funds  to  this  cooperative 
project  last  year  and  $123,000  was  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Cooperation  with  states  for  extension  activities  in  developing  farm' 
forestry  (Extension  Service):  Forestry  extension  work  was  carried  on  during 
the  year  in  the  forestry  counties  in  48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii ,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  through  the  aid  of  69  extension  foresters,  2323  county  agents, 


15,039  local  leaders,  and  23,156  4-H  Club  members.  In  addition,  31,295  4-H 
Club  members  not  in-  special  forestry  projects  participated  in  forestry  activi 
ties.  The  educational  work  of  state  extension  foresters  and  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents,  has  been  a  means  of  increasing  a  recognition  by  farmers  of  the 
substantial  contribution  that  woodland  can  make  to  the  farm  income  and  in¬ 
ducing  .farmers  to  adopt  improved  management  practices  to  keep  farm  woodlands 
in  condition  for  continuous  production. 

Assistance  is  being  furnished  state  and  county  War  Boards.  In  cooperation 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Office  of 
Solid  Fuels  Coordination,  and  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordination  material  has 
been  developed  of  direct  interest  to  farm  woodland  owners.  Through  such 
work  as  preparing  and  distributing:  forestry  information,  demonstrating  woods 
practices,  organizing  for  group  action,  and  assist!  u  -.rith  forestry  planning, 
many  farmers  have  received  practical  assistance  on  woodland  management  prob- 
'  lems. 

Approximately  7,700  farmers  adopted  improved  practices  in  the  production  of 
naval  stores;  3,739  adopted  better  practices  in  the  production  of  maple  sugar 
and  sirup;  9,158  were  assisted  in  timber  estimates  and  appraisal  work; 

24,810  followed  extension  recommendations  in  the  preservation  of  wood;  .and 
22,382  were  given  help  in  the  marketing  of  forest  products. 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  extension  educational  program  timber-marketing  work 
was  carried  on  including  the  preparation  of  marketing  reports  and  lists  of 
buyers  of  timber  products.  These  proved  helpful  to  woodland  owners  who 
generally  are  not  familiar  with  timber-marketing  conditions. 

To  protect  rural  resources  against  fire,  extension  foresters  cooperated  in 
measures  for  the  safeguarding  of  woodlands,  farm  buildings,  storage  bins,  and 
crops.  In  some  states  extension  foresters  were  designatedas  leaders,  of  rural 
fire-control  projects  for  the  state  extension  services. 

Because  of  the  water  and  rail  transportation  situation  and  the  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  industrial  requirements  for  coal  and  oil,  it  was  considered  advisable,, 
particularly  in .the  Hew  England  states,  to  encourage  wood  fuel  production  to ’ 
prepare  for  possible  shortages  of  imported  fuel.  One  of  the  first  programs 
of  this  kind,  "Cut  a  Cord  for  Victory,"  was  launched  by  tile  extension 
forester  in  Connecticut  with  4-H  Club  members.  In  Hew  Hampshire,  state  and 
county  wood  fuel  committees  were  set  up  in  cooperation  with  county  chairmen 
of  civilian  defense  and  county  warn  boards.  The  local  wood  fuel  committees, 
with  county  agents  cooperating,  presented  the  fuel  situation  to  farm  people 
and  encouraged  the  production  of  wood  for  fall  and  winter  use.  3;/  producing 
fuel  wood  for  home  use  and  sale,  farmers  are  helping  to  conserve  coal  and 
oil  needed  for  the  war  industries  thereby  releasing  transportation  for  war 
shipments  and  assisting  in  averting  dislocations  .and  crises  on  the  home  front 
Farmers  are  cutting  millions-  of  feet  of  timber  from  farm  woodlands  for  ship 
building,  barracks,  military  crating,  crossties,  gunstocks,  and  pulpwood 
which  has  numerous  war  uses.  Along,  with  the  producers  of  airplanes  and  tanks 
they  are  having  a  vital  role  in  developing  the  swelling  tide  of  military 
production. 
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In  addition,  during  the  year  54,053  farmers  reforested  new  areas  by  planting 
with,  srnaAl  trees.  Some  29,500  farmers  planted  windbreaks  or  shelterhelts, 
while  31,089  planted  trees  for  the  control  of  erosion  and  49,293  practiced 
selection  cutting. 

Cooperation  with  states  in  conducting  intensive  farm  forestry  demonstra¬ 

tion  nrojects  (Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  S-ervice) :  Community- size 
project  demonstrations  of  the  management  of  farm  woodlands  to  produce  con¬ 
tinuous  crops  of  forest  products  require  necessary  research,  education  and 
technical  assistance  to  farmers.  The  growing  shortage  of  wood  products,  es¬ 
pecially  lumber,  has  created  an  acute  need  for  assistance  to  farmers  in  their 
efforts  to  help  meet  the  Illation's  need  for  wood  products  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  the  farm  woodlands  so  as  to  leave  a  timber  growing  stock  for  succeeding 
crops.  The  intensive  nrojects  provide  a  means  for  making  technical  service 
available  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  get  much  needed 
information  on  the  results  of  properly  conducted  cutting  opera-tions. 

On  these  projects,  established  in  cooperation  with  state  agencies  to  develop 
factual  information  on  the  value  of  w ell—  managed  farm  woodlands,  material 
assistance  has  been  given  cooperating  farmers  in  applying  good  management  and 
marketing  pra.ctices.  A  project  forester  is  assigned  to  each  project.  It  is 
his  job  to  assist  cooperating  farmers  in  the  management  of  their  woodlands. 

Forty-five  states  and  one  territory  have  submitted  state  programs.  Fifty-two 
projects  have  been  established  in  37  states,  of  which  42  are  -farm  forestry 
projects  for  ■which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  responsible  and  10  are 
forest  farming  projects  for  which  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible.  Of 
these,  four  farm  forestry  and  one  forest  faming  projects  were  established 
during  the  1942  fiscal  year. 

Twenty- seven  states  have  one  farm  forestry  project  each,  six  states 
(California,-  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi  and  Missouri)  have 
two  farm  forestry  projects  each,  and  T.vre st  Virginia  has  three. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1942  there  were  nine  forest  farming 
projects  in- operation,  one  each  in  the  States  of  Hew  York,  Hew  Hampshire, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  -  Louisiana,  Maryland  and.  Vermont.  Luring 
the  year  one  new  project  was  established  in  Tennessee. 

Following  is  a  statistical  summary  showing  the  accomplishments  of  intensive 
forestry  demonstration  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1942: 


Item 

-ype  of  I 

(-a)  Farm 
Forestry 

’ro.iect 

(b)  Forest 
Farming 

i 

Total 

1. 

Number  of  projects  as  of  June  30,  1942  . 

42 

10 

52  1 

2. 

Projects  established  during  fiscal  year 

.  1 

1942  . 

4 

1 

5 

3. 

Cooperative  nrojects  (50  percent  or  more 

! 

of  expenses  paid  by  state)  . 

16 

9 

25 

4. 

Partly  cooperative  (state  pays  less  than 

'MPi 

50  -percent  of  expenses)  . 

10 

— 

i° 

5. 

Federally  administered  projects  (state 

offsets  other  than  cash)  . 

16 

1 

17 

y-nn'hpT  nf  ctat.ps  cnnnp'ra.t, tup1  . . 

—  _ 

37 

7. 

/Number  of  states  with  one  project  . 

—  - 

_  _ 

23  i 

8. 

Number  of  states  with  two  projects . 

-  - 

-  - 

13 

9. 

Number  of  states  with  three  projects  ... 

_  _ 

— 

ij| 

10. 

Number  of  farms  having  farm  woodlands 

r  I 

-claimed  - . . ." . 

461 

69 

530'.  f 

11. 

Acres  far:":  woodlands  -planned . 

39,246 

15,633 

54,879 

12. 

Acres  of  timber  cruised  . 

18,838 

15,457 

34,295 

13. 

Acres  planted  (farm  woodlands)  . - 

1,421 

338 

1,759 

14. 

Acres  planted  (itfindbreaks)'  . 

260 

— 

260 

15. 

-  Planting  stock  furnished  by  Government 

(No.  trees)  . 

733,942 

30,050 

763,992 

16. 

Planting  stock  furnished  by  co operators 

.  1;/ 

730,602 

224,500 

955,102 

17. 

Fence  constructed  (rods)  . 

26,873 

1,620 

28,493 

18. 

Number  of  farmers  accomplishing 

-  a.  Planting  . 

368 

48 

416 

b.  Cutting  in  woods  . 

520 

100 

620 

c.  Other  work  . 

210 

81 

291 

19. 

Sawtimber  cut  (M.  ft.  B.M.)  . . . 

6,029 

5, 902 

11,931 

20. 

Poles  and  riling  (linear  feet)  . 

133,928 

60,285 

194,213.  J 

21. 

Cross  ties  . 

-  3, 654 

11,064 

14,7.*  1 

22. 

Pulrwood  (standard  cords)  . 

551 

2,381 

2,932 

23. 

Fuel  wood  (standard  cords)  . 

8,891 

1,948 

10,839./' 

24. 

Fence  posts  . 

58,934 

27,376 

86,310 

Since  the  intensive  forestry  projects  constitute  a  program  to  procure  essential  I 
data  over  a  period  of  tine  to  show  the  value  of  well-managed  fain  woodlands, 
there  will  he  no  significant  changes  in  emphasis  from  the  program  of  work  carried 
on  during  the  1942  fiscal  year,  except  that  project  foresters  have  been  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  technical  assistance  to  farmers  within  existing  project  areas, 
who  are  getting  out  forest  products  needed  in  the  war  effort  hut  who  0.0  not  wish, 
to  keep  detailed  records  on  their  operations. 
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In  addition  to  the  farmers  given  assist mce  in  carrying  on  farm  woods  opera¬ 
tions  i  the  projects  "benefited  the' operators  of  many  times;  that  number  of 
farms  by  serving  as  readily  available  examples  of  proper  practices  to  follow. 
They  were  used  by  extension  foresters  and  county  agents  in  holding  demonstra¬ 
tion  meetings  to  explain  to  other  farmers  in  the  communities  how  woods  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  cut  and  marketed.  "  ; 

Harm  Forestry  investigations  (Forest  Service):  Research  in  farm 
forestrj/  furnishes  technical  information  as -a  base  for  the  profitable  sus¬ 
tained  yield  management  of  farm  woodlands.  Its  importance  is  strikingly 
brought  out  as  war  demands  for  forest  products  increase.  This  work  is  done 
in  cooperation  with  State  Experiment  Stations  which  supply  state  funds  or 
their  equivalent  in  amounts  at  least  equal  to  Federal  allotments.  Such  co¬ 
operative  research  pro jects- were  submitted  by  State  Experiment  Stations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942  with  matching  funds  or  their  equivalent  to  equal  four 
times  Federal  funds  available.  Seven  projects .were  in  operation  during  the 
fiscal  year  1942  and  are  being  continued  into  fiscal  year  1943.  Current 
accomplishments  and  programs  under  this  unit  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples: 

Connecticut:  This  project,  a  study  of  the  use  of  wood  as. fuel,  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  Northeast  -now  that  a  fuel  shortage  exists  there.  A  wood 
burning  stove  has  been  adapted  to  utilize  low  grade  or  other  inferior  types 
of  wood  and  at  the-  same  time  produce  more -and  steadier  heat  with  less  fire 
hazard  than  with  the  usual  type  of  stove.  The  work  is  being  continued  to 
develop  utilization  of  low  grade  wood  material  for  fuel  in ‘industrial  heating 
installations.  Various  types  of  processing  are  being  developed  such  as 
"hogged  wood",  etc. 

Ohio:  The  uroject  has  been  assisting  the  Ohio  Woodland  Survey  to  locate  and 
determine  the  volume  of  useful  timber  and  to  locate  and  determine  the 
capacity  of  wood-using  plants  in  each  county.  Haring  the  last  two  years  the 
project  lias  made  possible  the  publication  of  12  county  reports  and  surveys 
for  30  additional  counties.  This  information  is  important  and  requests  have 
already  come  in  for  information  on  the  availability  of  woods  of  several 
■species  needed  in  the -war  program. 

Michigan:  As  a  result  of  the  work  on  this  project,  a  sawmill  operators’  asso¬ 
ciation,  ‘ made  up  of  operators  in  the  lower  peninsula,  has  been  incorporated. 
-Cooperation  with  this  organization  may  make  possible  the  use  of  farm  timber  by 
local  wood-using  industries.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  relieve  the  fruit 
storage  and  shipping  problem  by  devising  new  containers  using  lower  grades  of 
local  woods.  This  project  is  attempting  .to  help  overcome  local  lumber  short¬ 
ages  caused  by  war  industry  priorities. 

Minnesota:  Farmers  throughout  southern  Minnesota  are  faced  with  an  increased 
-need  for  small  farm  buildings  at  -a  time  when  the  WPB  lias  frozen  construction 
supplies.  Past  studies  have  demonstrated  .the  practicability  of  greater  home 
use  of  native  hardwoods.  A  woodworking  cooperative  has  been  organized  in 
which  about  150  farmers  are  participating  and  experimental  work  is  moving  ; 
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forward'  on  the  piling  of  mixed  hardwood  lumber  of  mixed  lengths  to  facilitate 
seasoning.  The  forester  assigned  to  this  project  is  cooperating  in  adapting 
plans  for  a  variety  of  farm  lull dings  to  make  use  of  hardwoods. 

Prairie  Stales  forestry  -projects  (Soil  Conservation  Service):  The  work 
of  establishing  shelterbelts  in  cooperation  with  the  farmers  and  other  Federal 
and  state  agencies  was  continued  in  all  six  states  of  the  prairie-plains 
region.  Accomplishments  in  1942  were  as  follows! 


Miles  of  new  field  shelterbelts  planted  1,750 

dumber  of  new  farms  served  2,836 

Number  of  trees  planted  in  field  shelterbelts  20,444,800 

Number  of  acres  of  other  types  of  protection 
plantings  (highway,  livestock,  feed  lot, 

garden,  school  ground,  blow-out,  and  other)  924 

Number-  of  trees  in  other  types  of  planting  525,800 


Since  1935  the  project  has  planted  a,  total  of  18,600  miles  of  field  shelter- 
belts  on  30,223  farms  and  over  95  percent  of  these  shelterbelts  are  being 
maintained  by  the  farmers  and  progressing  satisfactorily  toward  complete  es¬ 
tablishment.  Over  217  million  trees,  including  replacements,  have  gone  into 
the  planting  of  the  shelterbelts.  Most  of  the  grees  for  planting  have  been 
produced  in  .Government’  operated 'nurseries  of  which  there  were  eight  as  of 
June  30,  1942. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1943  the  project  passed  from  Forest- 
Service  administration  to  Soil  Conservation  Service  administration  in  order 
that  all  tree  planting  conservation  activities  in  the  plains  region. would  be 
under  one  agency. 


The  amount  of  Cooperative  Farm 
work  in  1943  is  only  enough  to 


Forestry  funds  available  for  the  Shelterbelt 


liquidate  stock  now  growing  in  the  nurseries. 


Shelterbelt  planting  will  be  continued  as  needed  and  insofar  as  resources 
will  permit,  along  with  other  planting  on  farm  and  ranch  land  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  Departmental  assistance  to  Soil  Conservation  districts  through  th^ 


Soil  Conservation  Service. 


Assistance  to  farmers  in  harvesting,  marketing  and  utilization  of  farm 

wood  -products  (Forest  Service):  Farmers  need  technical  assistance  in  the 
harvesting,  marketing,  and  utilization  of  woodland  products  to  assure  that  the 
critical  wood  materials  needed  by  war  industries  are  harvested  without 
destructive  cutting  end  that  the  farmer  receives  full  value  for  the  products 
marketed. 


There  are  over  185,000,-000  acres  of  farm  woodland  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  nearly  one-third  of  the  country’s  total  forest  area.  Of  this  amount, 
approximately  140,000,000  acres  are  classified  as  being  capable  of  producing 
continuous  crops  of  forest  products  and  should  be  managed  for  this  purpose. 
The  balance,  or  45,000,000  acres,  is  chiefly  of  value  for  watershed  and  wind 
protection  purposes  end  is  a  relatively  minor  factor  in  the  production  of 
wood  products  other  than  fuel  wood,  fence  posts,  etc.,  for  home  use  on  farms. 


The  140,000,000  acre:.1  of  productive  farm  woodlands  are  strategically  located 
with  respect  to  markets  and  means  of  transportation  for  supplying  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  : orest  products  normally  used  in  industry.  Considerable 
production  of  criticrl  wood  products  is  coming  from  them  and  must  continue  to 
come  from  them  during  the  war  since  they  constitute  an  important  source  of 
such  materials. 

Farmers  seldom  realise  the  destructive  effects  of  overcutting  woodlands  or  of 
the  small  benefits  realized  from  such  unnecessary  practices.  Likewise,  they 
usually  are  unaware  of  the  increased  returns  resulting  from  good  management. 
The  Hat  ion  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  large  mart  of  its  wood  resource  through 
destructive  nractices. 

Many  farm  woodland  cutting  operations  have  been  on  a  "take  everything"  basis 
and  sales  too  often  have  been  for  lump  suns  which  are  generally  far  below  the 
true  value  of  the  timber  sold.  Notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  have 
been  cases  where  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  a, vail  themselves  of  advice  and 
assistance  of  foresters.  For  example,  a  farmer  in  Florida  recently  purchased 
60  acres  of  land  for  $660.  He  was  offered  $450  for  the  timber  on  this  land 
and  for  some  worked  out  pine  on  an  adjoining  20  acres.  The  project  forester 
advised  the  farmer  to  delay  the  sale  until  a  cruise  could  be  made  of  the 
timber.  The  cruise  showed  the  presence  of  120,000  board  feet  of  old  growth 
pine  and  cypress  worth  $10  per  thousand  or  $1,200.  The  farmer,  however, 
could  not  resist  a  bid  of  $900  from  the  same  buyer  who  had  originally  bid 
only  $450.  Shortly  thereafter  the  farmer  was  offered  $1,200  by  another  buyer. 
Sven  so,  the  farmer  profited  to  the  extent  of  $450  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  project  forester  and  under  the  condition  of  the  sale  a  growing  stand 
of  trees  was  left  on  the  land  for  a  new  cror)  of  timber. 

The  problem  is  to  reach  the  3,000,000  odd  farmers  owning  woodlands  and  in 
need  of  technical  assistance  in  the  type  of  management,  harvesting,  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  marketing  best  suited  to  their  particular  woodlands.  To  provide 
urgently  needed  marketing  and  management  aid  to  most  farmers  in  the  principal 
woodland  regions,  approximately  one  forester  to  about  4,000  farms  is  needed. 

In  order  to  reach  as  many  farmers  as  possible  needing  and  requesting  forestry 
aid,  the  Department  is  establishing  this  service  within  the  states  where  con¬ 
ditions,  with  respect  to  overcutting  and  absence  of  adequate  management,  are 
critical.  The  locations  of  such  areas  are  determined  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  state  agencies  and  others  having  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wood¬ 
land  conditions. 

The  funds  requested  under  this  item  will  be  used  to  employ  foresters  to  work 
with  farmers  in  their  woodlands  in  the  harvesting,  utilization,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  their  forest  products.  This  service  will  include  aid  in  timber 
appraisals,  marking  trees  for  cutting,  proper  logging  practices,  specifica¬ 
tions  for  special  products,  and  selling  procedures  which  will  assure  a  proper 
market  for  the  product  at  a  just  price.  This  is  an  "on  the  ground"  service 
streamlined  for  volume  of  application  and  available  throughout  the  project 
areas  to  all  farmers  needing  and  desiring  such  assistance. 
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An  increasing  number  of  individual  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers  are  realizing 
tiae  need  for  better  management  of  farm  woodlands  and  for  organized  marketing 
in  order  to  raise,  stabilize,  and  perpetuate  the  production  of  marketable  farm 
woods  crops.  This  has  cone" about  largely  through  educational  efforts  but  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary  follow-up  with  the  snail  number  of 
foresters  now  available.  The  educational  activities  develop  farmer  interest 
in  forestry  and,  if  follow-up  technical  service  is  provided,  much  more  progress 
is  made. 

Up  to  December  1,  1942,  a  total  of  51  project  areas  in  20  states  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  foresters.  Negotiations  were  in  process  with  20  additional  states. 
It  is  expected  that  approximately  80  project  areas  will  be  receiving 
technical  assistance  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


ADM  I N I  STRAT 1 7E  EXPENSES  (a) 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $3,513,498 

Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 

Appropriation  Act  for  1943  .  625,000 

Total  available,  1943  .  4,138,498 

Budget  estimate,  1944  * .  4, 500,000 

Increase  (including  decrease  of  $9,235 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  4-361, 502 


(a)  The  amounts  authorized  for  this  purpose  are  made  available  from  the  capital 
funds  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  - 

The  increase  of  $361,502  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  a  decrease  of  $9,235 

in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $370,737  (including  a  net  increase  of  $798  for  transfer  to 

the  Treasury  Department)  to  carry  on  a  foil  12-month  basis  the  additional  emer¬ 

gency  urograms  initiated  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  and  to  -provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  expansion  of  such  activities. 

General:  Pursuant  to  executive  orders,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  extensive  foreign  purchase  program,  in  programs  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  production  and  processing  of  domestic  vegetable  oil-bearing  seeds, 
oilseed  products,  and  other  essential  agricultural  commodities,  and  in  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  maintain  needed  production  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Objective;  Objectives  of  the  emergency  programs  administered  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are:  (l)  to  increase  the  supply  of  agricultural],  commodi¬ 
ties  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  (2)  to  carry  out  agreements  made 
at  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  whereby  this  country 
pledged  to  support  the  economies  of  the  Lat in-American  countries  which  might 
be  jeopardized  by  the  loss  of  normal  export  markets  as  a  result  of  the  war; 
and  (3)  as  part  of  the  economic  stabilization  program,  to  assure  fair  prices 
to  producers,  processors  and  consumers  while  maintaining  needed  production  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  The  increasing  demand  for  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  created  by  the  needs  of  the  armed  services  and  of  o\ir 
Allies,  and  increased  civilian  purchasing  power,  together  with  the  cutting  off 
of  certain  normal  import  sources  of  foreign  agricultural  products,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Ear  East,  have  created  serious  actual  and  potential  shortages. 

In  some  instances  existing  processing  facilities  are  inadequate  to  process 
the  increased  production  necessary  to  overcome  these  shortages.  The  problem, 
then,  is  (l)  to  maintain  through  price  supports  adequate  production  of  essen¬ 
tial  commodities  normally  produced  in  sufficient  quantity;  (2)  to  provide 


incentives  to  increase  production  of  commodities  formerly  imported,  and  of 
substitute  commodities;  (3)  to  increase  imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
needed  in  the  war  effort  from  such  foreign  sources  as  are  still  available; 
and  (4)  to  insure  adequate  processing  facilities. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  many  varied  types  of  commodities  involved,  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  price  ceilings;,  and  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  existing  trade  channels'  have  made  it  necessary  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  develop  a  variety  of  procedures  and  methods  of  operating  these 
emergency  programs.  In  order  to  carry  out  some  of  the  emergency  programs, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  established  a  Foreign  Purchase  Division, 
a  Hump  Division,  and  a  hew  York  Regional  Office,  and  has  sent  representatives 
to  Lat in-Aner i can  countries.  Other  new  programs  are  being  administered  by 
existing  offices  of  the  Corporation,  but  as  operations  expand  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  additional  divi sions. Much  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  functioning  of  certain  emergency  programs  is  being  performed  by  existing 
Federal  and  commercial  agencies,  by  cooperative  associations  which  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  act  as  agents  of  the  Corporation*; 
for  that  purpose,  apd  by  an  emergency  group  of  importers  which  has  been  es-  ^ 
tablished  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation  to  assist  in  the  Foreign 
Purchase  'PYograru 

Among  the  emergency  programs  initiated  or  expanded  during  the  fiscal  year 
1943  are  the  Foreign  Purchase  Program,  the  Hemp  Program,  and  a  number  of 
other  programs  designed  to  maintain  production  or  to  stimulate  increased 
production  and  insure  adequate  utilization  of  processing  facilities.  The 
Foreign  Purchase  Program  is  an  extensive  program  for  the  purchase  of  many 
foreign  agricultural  commodities,  including  coffee,  cocoa,  alcohol,  and  fats 
and  oils,  initiated  under  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Economic  | 
Warfare,  which  had  designated  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  the  exclusive 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  and  importation  of  most  foreign 
agricultural  commodities.  The  Hemp  Program  is  a  comprehensive  program  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  processing  a  large  quantity  of  domes-* 
tic  hemp  fiber  to  offset  the.  loss  of  imports  of -foreign  fiber.  Illustrative 
of  other  programs  is  the  domestic  Vegetable  Oils  Program  -  a  price  support¬ 
ing,  processing,  and  distributing  program  for  soybeans,  cottonseed,  peanuts*  ^ 
and  flaxseed.  Through  loans  to  or  purchases  from  producers,  processors,  re¬ 
finers,  crushers,  and  bleachers,  this  program  is  designed  to  assure  adequate 
production  by  supporting  prices,  to  assure  adequate  utilization  of  process¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  to  make  available  to  livestock  producers  increased  sup¬ 
plies  of  soybean,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  and  peanut  meals. 

As  the  demand  for  certain  commodities  increases,  and  as  these  programs  de-r  . . 
velop  to  meet  their  objectives,  many  of  them  will  -have,  to  be  enlarged  and 
expanded.  Much  of  the  work  during  the.  current  fiscal  year  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  of  a  preliminary  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  Hemp  Program,  its 
purpose  during  the  calendar  year  1942  was  to  assure  the  production  of  35,000  .. 
acres  of  hemp seed. '  This  seed  will  be  distributed,  and  during  1943,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  will  be  the  production  of  300,000  acres  for  hemp  fiber, 
in  addition  to  50,000  acres  for  seed. 
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In  order  to  process  the  fiber,  71  hemp  dills  are  to  "be  constructed.  The 
planting  of  the  seed,  the  processing  of  the  fiber  and  the  sale  of  the  finished 
cordage  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Similar 
expansion  of  some  of  the  other  programs  will  also  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
objectives  to  be  attained. 

(2)  An.  increase  of  $36,245  for  transfer  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  additional  legal  services  arising  out  of  the  in¬ 

creased  activities  of  the  Corporation, 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Salaries  and  administrative  expenses;  not  to  exceed 
[$3,513,498]  $1, 500,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  its  activities  as  authorized  by  lav;,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  travel 
expenses,  in  accordance  with,  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu¬ 
lations  and  the  Act  of  June  3,  1926,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  821-833); 
printing  and  binding;  lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  not  to  exceed 
$400  for  periodicals,  maps,  and  newspapers;  procurement  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  services;  [typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other 
labor-saving  devices,  including  their  repair  and  exchange]  rent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  [and  elsewhere];  and  all  other  necessary 
administrative  expenses:  Provided,  That  all  necessary  expenses 
(including  legal  and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis,  but  not  including  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition 
of  any  real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  in 
which  it  has  an  interest,  including  expenses  of  collections  of 
pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as  nonadministrative  expenses 
for  the  purposes  hereof:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  un¬ 
less  and  until  an  appropriate  appropriation  account  shall  have  been 
established  therefor  pursuant  to  an  appropriation  warrant  or  a 
covering  warrant,  and  all  such  expenditures  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  audited  in  accordance  with  tine  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
as  amended  [Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  fund  made  available 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  Government- owned  or  Government- controlled  stocks  of 
farm  commodities  at  less  than  parity  price  as  defined  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  or  by  tine  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  distribution  exclusively  for  relief  purposes,  nor  to 
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grain  which  has  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  is  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding-  or  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl 
'  alcohol,  acetone*  or  rubber,  Or  commodities  sold  to  farmers  for  seed, 
and  sales  of .cotton  required  in  connection  with  the  present  new  uses 
program  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided 
further,  That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
bushels  of  wheat  may  be  sold  for  feeding  purposes:  Provided  further, 

That  no  grain  shall  be  sold  for  feed  at  a  price  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price' of  corn  at  the  time  such  sale  is  made]. 

The  first  change  eliminates  the  authority  for  the  purchase  of  typewriters,  add¬ 
ing  machines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  including  their  repair  or  ex¬ 
change.  Specific  authority  for  purchase  of  such  items  is  not  required,  and 
authority  for  exchange  is  being  contained  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  for  1944,  for  the  Government  as  a  whole. 


The  second  change  eliminates  the  reference  to  rent  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  * Since  specific  authority  for  such  rent  is  not  necessary,  the  provi¬ 
sion  is  considered  superfluous. 

The  third  change  eliminates  the  limitation  on  the  sale  of  Government-owned  and 
Government-controlled  stocks  of  farm  commodities.  The  change  is  desired  in 
order  that  it  will  be  possible  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  national  war  effort  by  making  readily  available 
Government- owned  stocks  of  commodities  for  feed  to  increase  the  production  of 
meat  and  lard,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese. 


ORGAN  I ZAT I ON  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  - 


Organization:  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  creeled  as  an  agency  of  the 

United  States  on  October  17,  1933,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  6340,  dated 
October  16,  1933.  Ibs  functions  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  have  been  ex¬ 
tended.  from  time  to  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  (55  Stat. 

498)  these  functions  were  extend.ed  to  June  30,  1943,  or  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Corporation  was  f 
made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reorganization^ 
Plan  No.  1. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Corporation  to  make  loans  available  to  producers  on  the  1941,  1942,  1943,  1944, 
1945,  and  1946  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  ipeanuts,  pro¬ 
vided  that  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  disapproved  by  producers.  The  Act  of 
October  2*  1942  (Public  Lav;  729-77th  Congress),  provides  for  loans  on  such 
commodities  to  be  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
with  the  1st  day  of  January  following  a  declaration  of  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  present  war,  and  also  provides  for  loon  or  purchase  programs 
on  other  commodities  during  the  some  period,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  expansion  of  production  is  necessary. 
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Manner  in  Uhich  Loans  are  Ua.de:  Loans  are  made  "by  the  Corporation  to  producers 
and  to  associations  of  producers.  More  than  90- percent  of  the-  loans  to  in¬ 
dividual  producers  are  made  indirectly  through  private  lending  agencies.  In 
nearly  all  instances  the  private  lending  agency  is  the  producer’s  local  bank 
which  makes  a  -loan  under  conditions  specified  'by  the  Corporation  and  on  loan 
forms- provided*  by  the  Corporation.  The  local  bank  (private  lending  agency)  re¬ 
ceives  a  guarantee  from  the  Corporation  to  purchase  the  note  upon  demand  at 
its  face  value,  plus  accrued  interest  at  the  rate  of  ly  percent.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rate  of  3  percent"  charged  all  producers  on  all  Corporation 
loans  and  the  smaller  rate  of  interest  obtained  by  the  private  lending  agencies 
represents  the  compensation  of-  the  Corporation  for  its  operating"  expense. 

Financial  5 tru.c tur e :  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  an  authorized  paid-in 
capital  of  $100,000,000.  -  In  .addition,  it  was'  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  8, 
1938  (lo  U.  S.C.  713ar-4) ,  as  amended,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to ■ issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  notes,  bonds,  deben¬ 
tures,  and  other  obligations  not  to  exceed  $2,650,000,000  which  are  fully  and 
unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

Capital  Gains  and  Losses:  The. Act  of  March  8,  1938  (15  U. S.C.  713a-l,  2), 
as  amended,  provides  for  readjustment  of  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  amount  of  its  $100,000,000  capital  once  each  year.  The  Act  requires  that 
the  Corporation’ s  a.ssets  and  liabilities  be  appraised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  March  31  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  including  not 
more  than  1  year  of  carrying  charges,  of  such  assets  to  the  Corporation,  or 
the  average  market  prices  of  such  assets  for  a  period  of  12  months  ending 
with  March  31  of  each  year,  whichever  is  less.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the 
Act  (a)  that  any  deficiency  of  its  net  worth  under  $100,000,000  be  restored  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  (b)  that  any  excess  in  its  net  worth  over 
$100,000,000  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  appraisals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  March 
31,  1938,  March  31,  1939,  and  March  31,  1941,  disclosed  capital  impairments  of 
$94,285,404.73,  $119,599,918.05,  and  $1,637,445.51,  respectively,  and  these 
amounts  were  restored  by  the  Treasury.  The  appraisals  as  of  March  31,  1940, 
and  March  31,  1942,  showed  that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation  exceeded 
$100,OGO,000  by  $43,756,731.01  and  $27,815,513.68,  respectively,  and  these 
amounts  have  been  paid  by  the  Corporation  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  to  restore 
capit.nl  impairments  or  that  surpluses  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  connection 
with  readjustments  of  the  Corporation’s  capital  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
March  8,  1938,  have  no  real  relation  to  the  actual  losses  wki'ch  have  been  or 
may  be  incurred.  They  represent  estimates  as  to  what  the  Corporation’s  loss 
or  profit  would  have  been  if  all  the  commodities  owned  by  or  pledged  to  the 
Corporation  had  been  liquidated  at  the  appraised  value.  Ho  actual  loss  is 
taken  by  the  Corporation  or  shown  on  its  books  until  the  commodity  lias  beer- 
sold  for  an  amount  less  than  the  Corporation’s  investment.  From  October  17, 
1333  to  October  31,  1942,  the  actual  losses  of  the  Corporation  have  amounted 
to  $4,777,196.56.  There  is  shown  below  a-  condensed  operating  statement  cover¬ 
ing  this  period. 


Income: 

Interest  earned  . . . .  $44,664,779.52 

.Other  income . * .  33,664,564.31  $68,329,343.83 

Expense:  ,  „  _ 

Interest  expense . ....♦ . .  39 , 267, 4c8.17 

Operating  expense . . .  17,840,100.15  . . 

Depreciation  -  Fixed  Assets  .  2, 99c, 732. 48  60,103,270.80 

Excess  of  operating  income  over 

operating  expense  .  8,22o,0  . 

Realized  losses  on  commodities  . .  .  13,005, 269.59 

Excess  of  operating  expenses  and  realized 

losses  over  operating  income .  w 

Current  and  Estimated  Operations:  Total  loans  and  purchases  of  commodities  as 
well  as  repayments  of  loans  and  sales  of  commodities  during  tne  i-’C..  ^eai 
exceeded  all  previous  years,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  total  volume  of 
all  transactions  during  the  current  year  will  he.  even  Higher,  ^arge  crops  o 
many  commodities  may  result  in  very  large  quantities  coming  under  loan,  -u  i 
is  not  anticipated  that  the  stocks  owned  or  controlled  hy  the  Corporation  will 
he  materially"  increased,  since  redemptions  and  sales  are  expected  to  he  sub 
stantial.  Farmers  are  expected  to  utilize  commodity . loans  as  a  means  of  finan 
ing  the  holding  of  feed  crops  to  meet  the  needs  of  increased  livestock  pro  ..uc 
tion,  and  the  diversion  of  agricultural  commodities  to  war  uses  will  increase. 

A  large  part  of  the  commodities  acquired  hy  the  Corporation  througn  its. loan 
and  purchase  programs  will  he  used  to  meet  military  and  1  end-1  ease  requirements. 

Loans  and  Commodities  Owned:  A  statement  of  loans  made  and  commodities  owned 
hy  the  Corporation  as  of  ITovemher  30,  1942,  appears  on  pages  15,0-153.  ^xs  tab! 
shows  (l)  the  total  advances  on  loans,  (2)  the  repayments,  acquisitions  an 
adjustments  on  loans,  (3)  total  commodity  loans  outstanding,  an  .  {  - )  e  o  c. 
quantities  of  commodities  held  as  collateral.  There  is  also  shown  tne  total 
quantities  and  hook  values  of  commodities  owned  hy  the  Corporation  as  of 
November  30,  1942* 

Balance  Sheet:  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Corporation,  as  at  November  30,  1942, 
is  shown  on  page. 15^. 
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WORK  UNDER  MIS  APPROPRIATION,::.. 

Q~b.i active:  There  is  little  difference  "between  so-called  ’’regular"  and  "emer¬ 

gency"  programs  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  far  as  present  objectives 
are  concerned.  Loan  programs  previously  carried  on  as  a  part  of  a  price 
stabilization  program  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  adequate  farm  income,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  price  supports  to  facilitate  Increased  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  needed  for  military,  lend-lease,  and  civilian  con¬ 
sumption.  Reserves  of  food  and  fiber  accumulated  through  previous  loan  pro¬ 
grams  are  either  being  moved  direct  into  war  channels  or  being  maintained 
against  definite  future  needs. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs: 

General:  During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  the  loan’ and  pur  chase  programs  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  devoted  to  the  development  of  increased 
supplies  of  strategic  agricultural  commodities  required  in  helping  to  meet  the 
military  and  essential  civilian  needs  of  the  United  St.ates  and  its  Allies: 
to  help  protect  the  economy  of  Central  and  South  American,  countries  against 
wartime  disruptions;  to  stabilize  agricultural  commodity  prices;  to  assure 
the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  surpluses;  and  to  help  maintain  a  re¬ 
serve  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  "Ever-lTormal  Granary."  By  the  end  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1942,  the  emergency  activities  of 'the  Corporation  included  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  supply  of  such  essential  agricultural  commodities  as 
pork,  dairy  and  poultry  products;  soybeans r  flaxseed,  peanuts,  and  other 
vegetable  oilseeds  and  products;  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  and  acetone; 
and  lumber  for  the  production  of  military  airplanes  end  gliders.  New  pro¬ 
grams  initiated  since  June  30,  1942,  include  a  greatly  enlarged  program  for 
the  processing  of  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products,  and  a  program  to 
increase  the  production  of  hemp  and  the  processing  of  hemp  line  and  tow  fiber. 

In  its  emergency  activities,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  cooperating 
closely  with  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the 
Office  of-  Price  Administration,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  loss  of  normal  export  markets  for  many  agricultural  commodities  has  been 
offset  by  the  movement  of  agricultural  supplies  under  lend-lease  commitments, 
the  increased  domestic  demands  created  by  the  needs  of  the  armed  services, 
and  by  higher  civilian  purchasing  power.  However,  large  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  have  been  placed  under  loan,  and  prices  generally  have 
remained  at  a  higher  level  than  they  would  have  if  price- supporting  -loans  had 
not  been  offered.  These  loan  stocks  of  cotton,  grain,  and  other  commodities 
nov;  constitute  a  valuable  reserve  available  under  the  Ever -Normal  Granary  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  wartime  emergencies. 

The  loss  of  many  sources  of  essential  foreign-pro due ed  commodities  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  tile  war  effort,  have  caused  shortages  of  many  essential 
commodities.  To  meet  this  situation,  price- supporting  programs  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  encourage  increased  production  of  commodities  formerly  imported, 
or  of  substitute  commodities. 
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The  regular  loan  and  purchase  programs  of  the  Corporation  have  continued  to 
maintain  an  effective  floor  under  farm  prices,  and  have  promoted  orderly 
marketing  which  has  enabled  producers  to  dispose  of  their  crops  at  prices 
approaching,  and  in  some  cases,  exceeding  parity.  The  stocks  accumulated 
under  the  loan  programs  have  enabled  the  Corporation  to  make  available  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grain  for  the  production  of  alcohol  and  for  feed,  and  quantities  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  rosin  for  lend-lease  requirements. 


COTTON 


Loans  on  1941  crop  cotton  at  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  were  mandatory 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  10  of  Public  Lav;  74,  77th  Congress.  Although 
the  record  domestic  consumption,  together  with  exports  made  possible  through 
the  export  subsidy. programs,  exceeded  the  1941  production  by  about  1,300,000 
bales  the  loan  provided  needed  financial  assistance  to  farmers  during  the  har¬ 
vesting  season  and  for  the  lower  grades  which  were  not  readily  marketable. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop,  2,221,000  bales,  was  placed  under 
the  loan.  Prices  advanced  during  the  marketing  season  and  producers  liquidat 
loans  on  about  1,250,000  bales  of  1941  loan  cotton.  Cotton  producers  were  also 
able  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  to  realize  on  equities  in  about  2,000,000 
bales  which  had  been  pledged  under  the  1938,  1939,  and  1940  loan  programs.  On 
November  21,  1942,  there  remained  under  loan  851,000  bales  of  1941  crop 
cotton,  most  of  which  was  of  grades  below  Middling. 

Government-owned  stocks  were  decreased  by  approximately  2,300,000  bales  through 
sales  programs  and  deliveries  under  lend-lease.  About  1,100,000  were  sold  in 
the  domestic  market,  300,000  bales  were  sold  for  export,  and  about  900,000 
bales  were  delivered  to  the  British  Government  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Sales 
of  Government-owned  stocks,  other  than  for  lend-lease,  are  limited  by  law  to 
1,500,000  bales  in  any  calendar  year. 

Loans  were  made  available  to  producers  of  1942  crop  cotton  at  85  percent  of 
the  parity  price  on  August  1,  1942.  The  loan  rates  were  increased  on  October 


7,  1942,  to  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  on  August  1,  1942,  in  accordance  ^ 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Price  Stabilization  Act.  The  .average  loan  rate  % 

for  15/16-  inch  Middling  cotton,  net  weight,  is  17.92  per  pound.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  approximately  4  million  bales  of  cotton  from  the  1942  crop  will  be 
placed  under  loan. 


COEN 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  contributed  greatly  to  the  war  effort  during  the 
fiscal  year  1942  by  releasing  much  of  its  stock  of  corn  to  livestock  feeders 
and  distillers  of  commercial  alcohol.  Total  sales  of  about  144  million  bushels 
•were  made  by  the  Corporation  during  this  period.  Much  of  this  corn  was  used 
by  farmers  for  increasing  their  livestock  and  poultry  production.  Sales  of 
corn  for  export  to  England  under  the  lend-lease  program  amounted  to  about  12 
million  bushels. 
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Farmers  also  made  use  of  the  supplies  of  corn  which  had  accumulated  under 
loan  since  1937.  Of  approximately  400  million  "bushels  which  were  under  loan 
on  July  1,  1941,  or  went  under  loan  during  the  fiscal  year,  producers  redeemed 
180  million  "bushels.  Only  11  million  "bushels  v/ere  delivered  to  the. Corpora¬ 
tion.  There  still  remained  under  loan  on  July  1,  1942,  about  222  million 
"bushels,  while  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  62  million  "bushels.  Since 
July  1  redemptions  have  continued,  and  "by  November  23,  1942,  the  quantity  of 
corn  under  loan  had  been  reduced  to  slightly'  more  than  107  million  bushels, 
and  owned  stocks  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  34  million  oushels. 

Loans  were  offered  on  the  1941  crop  of  corn  at  an  average  rate^of  74 .-8  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  commercial  corn  area  and  loans  on  the  1942-43  crop  have  been 
announced  at  an  average  rate  of  80  cents  per  bushel.  Approximately  110 
million  bushels  of  1941  corn  had  been  placed  under  loan  by  June. 30,  1942,  and 
it  is  expected  that  about  300  million  bushels  of  1942-43  corn  wilx  be  placed 
under  loan. 

WHEAT 

Loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  to  cooperators  in  the  agricultural  adjustment 
program  were  made  mandatory  on  both  the  1941  and  1^42  crops  through  the  ap— 
uroval  of  marketing  quotas  by  producers. 

Loans  were  completed  on  367  million  bushels  of  wheat  under  the  1941  program. 
Prices  increased  sufficiently  by  late  winter  so  that  producers  redeemed 
nearly  50  million  bushels.  However,  prices  dropped  again  in  the  spring,  and 
farmers,  beingkfaced  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  a  new  crop- of  nearly  a 
billion  bushels,  delivered  over  211  million  bushels  of  warehouse- stored  wheat 
to  the  Corporation.  Producers  also  delivered  about  3  million  bushels  ox 
farm- stored  wheat,  but  were  resealing  a  large  part  of- this  wheat. 

On  January  19,  1942,  the  Corporation  offered  to  sell  wheat  as  feed  for  poul¬ 
try  and  livestock  at  prices  nearly  comparable  to  corn  prices.  This  program 
was  inaugurated  to  provide  additional  feed  supplies  for  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  livestock  and  livestock' products  and  to  relieve  the  serious  stor¬ 
age  congestion.  Over  35  million  bushels  had  been  sold  under  this  program  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  by  November  21,  1942,  total  sales  for  ieed 
amounted  to  more  than  75  million  bushels.  Approximately  21  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  sold  for  export,  during  the  fiscal  year  1942,  principally  to 
Lat in-American  countries,  and  26  million  bushels  were  sold  domestically. 

Since  January  1,  1942,  nearly  17  million  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  sold  to 
distillers  for  the  production  of  alcohol  for  war  uses.  An  average  rate  o_ 
$1.14  at  the  farm  was  announced  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  its 
1942  loan  program,  and  by  November  28,  1942,  advances  had  been  made  on  near  y 
337  million  bushels. 

RYE 


Loans  were  made  on  2-|  million  bushels  of  rye  during  the  fiscal. year  1942^  at 
a  loan  rate  of  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  Loans  on  nearly  a  million  bus  e  s 
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of  the  1941  rye  crop  had  been  repaid  by  dune  30,  1942*  with  no  deliveries  to 
the  Corporation  and  a  small  quantity  resealed. 

Loans  are  available  on  the  1942  crop  of  rye  at  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  bushel. 
On  November  7,  1942,  loans  had  been  made  on  over  a  million  bushels,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  total  of  5  million  bushels  will  be  placed  under  loan. 


BARLEY 

A  loan  rate  of  45  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm  for  No.  1  barley  was  authorized 
on  the  1941  barley  crop  to  permit  farmers  to  retain  their  crop  on  the  farm  for 
later  feeding  needs.  Paced  with  the  largest  crop  on  record  in  many  area,s, 
farmers  placed  16.3  million  bushels  under  loan.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  11.6  million  bushels  had  been  redeemed  by  farmers,  386,000  bushels  re¬ 
sealed  and  only  a  small  amount  delivered  to  the  Corporation.. 

The  loan  rate  on  the  1942  crop  is  55  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1  barley  in  the 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  60  cents  west  of  the  Rockies*  On  1 
November  7,  1942,  loans  had  been  completed  on  over  7  million  bushels  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  total  placed  under  loan  will  reach  10  million  bushels. 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

The  grain  sorghums  loan  program  was  inaugurated  in  1940  and  was  continued  in 
1941  with  a  loan  rate  of  40  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  1  grain  sorghums  stored 
on  farms.  Loans  were  completed  on  328,000  bushels.  Nearly  all  of  these 
loans  were  repaid  by  November  7,  1942.  Loans  are  available  on  the  1942  crop 
at  55  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  estimated  that  5  million  bushels  will  be 
placed  under  loan. 

PLAXSEEL 

The  first  loan  program  on  flaxseed  was  adopted  in  1941-42  in  order  to  promote 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop.  Loans  were  made  on  a  basis  which  would 
net  about  $1.70  per  bushel  on  the  farm.  Producers  placed  only  731,000  § 

bushels  under  loan  since  the  price  of  flaxseed  on  the  market  was  higher  than 
the  loan  rate  over  most  of  the  loan  period.  Less  than  8  percent  of  these 
loans  had  not  been  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  1942  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  assure ■ producers  of  adequate  returns  on  their  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  1942,  which  is  needed  to  provide  a  replacement  for  oil  formerly  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Par  East,  the  Corporation  has  announced  loan  rates  which  will 
net  producers  about  $2.20  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  A  program  under  way  which 
provides  loans  on  raw  linseed  oiL  to  the  flaxseed  crushers  who  agree  to  pay 
producers  not  less  than  the  loan  rate  for  flaxseed  will  probably  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  substantial  quantity  going  under  loan.  On  November  7, 

1942,  loans  had  been  made  on  831,000  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
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SOYBEANS 


Recognizing  the  increasing  importance  which  this  crop  would  play  in  providing 
a  part  of  the  needed  additional  production  of  fats  and  oils,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  assuring  producers  reasonable  returns  on  the  increased  production, 
the  Corporation  offered  the  first  loan  on  the  1941  soybean  crop.  Only  about' 
148,000  bushels  went  under  loan,  since  the  loan  rate  of  $1.05  per  bushel  was 
lower  than  the  market  price  throughout  the  season.  Loans  on  about  81,000 
bushels  were  outstanding  on  June  50,  1942.  IT  early  all  of  these  loans  have 
since  been  repaid. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  overselling  of  soybeans  by  producers  so  that  seed  sup¬ 
plies  would  be  insufficient  for  seeding  the  increased  acreage  needed  in  1942, 
the  Corporation  offered  to  buy  seed  beans  at  $2.00  per  bushel  delivered  to 
approved  warehouses.  This  action  resulted  in  adequate  supplies  of  seed  beans 
being  available  in  all  areas.  ■  - 

In  order  to  encourage  larger  production  of  soybeans  in  1942  the  Corporation 
announced  that  it  would  purchase  soybeans  grading  No.  4  or  better,  stored  in 
or  delivered  to,  approved  warehouses,  at  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  bushel-, 
basis  No.  2  or  better,  depending  on  class  of  soybeans  and  oil  content.  The 
Corporation  also  announced  a  loan  program  on  soybeans  stored  oh  farms  at  7 
cents  per  bushel  above  the  purchase  price.  Of  the  1942  crop,  estimated  at- 
211  million  bushels,  only  about  a  million  bushels  have  been- purchased  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  a  small  quantity  placed  under  loan,  since 
the  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  being  purchased  by  crushers  who  have  contracts 
with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  which  they  agree  to  pay  the  support 
prices  to  producers.  In  order  to  assure  the  price  protection  and  processing 
of  these  soybeans  and  production  of  the  maximum  amount  of  oil  at  prices  not 
in  excess  of  the  ceiling,  the  Corporation  has  developed  an  extensive  program 
to  cover'  the  storing  and  marketing  of  the  crop.  The  crushing  industry  is 
cooperating  in  handling  the  crop. 

'  .  ,  ,  /  SEED  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

In  order  to.  promote  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  farm  lands  as  proposed 
in  the  agricultural  .conservation  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  and  to  protect  the  producers  from. abnormally  low  prices  because  of 
expanding  production,  Commodity  Credit. ,  Corporation  offered  to  purchase  at 
guaranteed. prices  supplies  of  Austrian  peas,  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover,  and 
ryegrass-  seeds.  About- 6: million  pounds  of!  these  cover  crop  seeds  were  pur¬ 
chased. and  sold  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment.  Agency  for  distribution  to 
farmers  in  Southeastern  states. 

A  purchase  program  for  1942  crop  legume  seeds -was  announced  last  fall  under 
which  approximately  104.  million  rounds  had  been  purchased  by  November  20, 

1942.:'-  .  '.  .- 
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GRAIN  BUM  PURCHASE  PROSHA  .. 

Because  of  the  large  supplies  of  grain,  it  was  necessary  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation , to  move  33  million  'bushels  storage  capacity  of  steel  Bins  from  the 
-Corn  Belt  to  the  wheat  area,  and  to  purchase  an  additional  storage  capacity  of 
150  million  "bushels.  This  storage  for  150  million  "bushels  consists  of  wooden 
"bins  ranging  from  600-to  3000- bushels  capacity.  The  bins  are  shipped  to  areas 
where  storage  is  needed  to  store  Corporation-owned  grain,  and  are  available 
for  purchase  by  producers  and  warehousemen. 

: GRAIN  ALCOHOL  PROGRAM 

In.  January  194-2',  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  cooperation  with  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  inaugurated  a  program  for  the  sale" of  Government- owned  stocks  of 
corn  and  wheat  to  distillers  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  190-proof  ethyl 
alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  and  acetone.  The  War  Production  Board  allocates  the 
alcohol  output  to  users. for  military  purposes.  A  price  ceiling  established  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  governs  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 
This  program  helps  to.  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  used  for  the 
production  of  alcohol,  and  also  makes  available  additional  supplies  of  by¬ 
products  for  livestock  feeding. 

The  Corporation  had  signed  contracts  with  83  distillers  operating  104  plants 
through  September  30,  1942.  These  contracts  provided  for  delivery  of  19 
million  bushels  of  corn.  During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December 
an  additional  8,600,000  bushels  will  be  delivered  to  74  distillers  under 
contract. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1942,  processors  were  encouraged  to  experiment, 
with  mashes  containing  increasing  percentages" of  wheat.  By  April  30,  1942, 
distillers  were  using  an  average  of  approximately  5  percent  wheat.  This  ratio 
has  gradually  increased,  and -it- is  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  wheat  to  corn 
used  during  the  October-Decenber  period  will  be  49  percent.  Prom  January 
through  December  total  commitments  for  delivery  of  wheat  to  distillers  totaled 
over  15  million  bushels.  On  December  1,  six  distillers  were  operating  solely 
with  wheat.  The  190-proof  industrial  alcohol  produced  under  this  program  is 
used -in  the  production  of  munitions  (principally,  smokeless  powder),  airplane 
lacquer,-  and  for  lend-lease  shipment,.-.  It  is  expected  that,  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  will  be  allocated  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  in  1943. 

During  October  1942,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  initiated  an  experimental 
program  for  the  production  of  a  wheal  meal  (granular  flour)  to  be  used  in 
alcohol  distillation.  This  program  would  utilize  the  idle  capacity  of  flour 
millers  for  grinding  the  whole  wheat  berry  and  extracting  the  unf ermentables 
which  give  rise  to  residue  in  distillation,  and  would  relieve  the  pressure  for 
added  quantities  of  steel  for  grinding  equipment  and  evaporators.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  bushels  of  wheal  have  been  ground  into  meal  under  this 
experimental  program  through  November  30,  1942,  and  early  reports  indicate 
that  the  yields  of  alcohol  to  be  obtained  from  this  product  are  higher  than 
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those  of  either  corn  or  corn  and  wheat  nixes.  Results  so  far  obtained  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  it  seens  probable  that  a  regular  program  will  be 
developed.'  '  Such ' a  program  would  result  in  the  use  of  -  a  greater  proportion  of 
wheat  for  alcohol  distillation  with  a  higher  percentage  of  recovery  of  the 
feed  byproduct-s.  . 

TOBACCO 

Blue-Cured  Tobacco:  In  the  summer  of  1941  the  British  buyers  were  still  unable 
to  purchase  flue-cured  tobacco  because  of  the  continued  exchange  restrictions 
and  of  the  increasing  restrictions  to  private  transactions.  Because  of  these 
conditions  incident  to  the  war,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  found  it  more  and 
more  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  removing  from  the  market  the  excess  of 
production  over  domestic  requirements.. 

The  1941-42  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  was  operated  through  the  regular 
export  trade' by  means  of  contracts  under  which  export  compani-es  bought  tobacco 
either  for  the  account  of,  or  sale  to,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
either  case  such  firms  had  an  option  to  repurchase  at  cost,  plus  charges. 

More  than  118  million  pounds  (green  weight)  or  almost  20  percent  of  the  1941 
production  was  absorbed  in  this  manner  and  growers  received  an  average  price 
of  25.4  cents  per  pound  for  their  crop,  instead. of  the  drastically  lower  price 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  received. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  134  million  pounds  of  1939  tobacco,  78 
million  pounds  of  1940  tobacco,  and. 3^  million  pounds  of  1941  tobacco  (all 
redried  weights),  -had  been  liquidated  under  the  lend-lease  program,  and  over 
700,000  pounds  had  been  repurchased  by  dealers  under  their  option.  Thus  the 
quantities  available  for  shipment  under  lend-lease  were  greatly  reduced. 
Additional  shipments  since  July  1,  1942,.  have  brought  the  total  flue-cured 
tobacco  released  for  shipment  under  lend-lease.  to  325  million  pounds  by 
December  1,  1942. 

The  tobacco  loan  programs  are  mandatory  •fo'r  pr ic e suppo r t ihg  purposes,  and 
purchases  for  lend-lease  requirements  are  essential.  In  order  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  under  the  lend-lease  program,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  secure  about  240  million  pounds  from  the  1942  crop.  A 
price  freezing  order  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  should  enable 
the  Corporation  to  secure  the  required  quantity  of  tobacco.  Agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  51  packers  for  the  required  poundage.  During  the  past 
year  the  Army  and  Navy  have  taken  over  the  major  storage  warehouses  at 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  Virginia.  This  has  caused  a  shortage  of  available 
warehouse  space.  -  This,  and  the  need. for  minimizing  transportation  have  made 
it  necessary  to  find  new  storage  facilities  at  interior  points.' 

Dark  Tobacco;  During  the  fiscal  year  1942  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  mandatory  programs  on  dark  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
tobaccos  to  support  market  prices  in  the  absence  of  export  outlets  lost 
because  of  the  war..  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942  advances  had  been 
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made  on  a  total  of  16  million  pounds  of  the  1941  crop.  To  December  1,  1942, 
over  6  million  pounds  had  been  released  for  shipment  under  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram,  and  50,000  pounds  of  perique  .had  also  been  shipped.  Over  4  million 
pounds  have  been  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  nicotine,  an  important  insecti¬ 
cide.  Since  many  foreign  sources  .of  insecticide  poisons  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  tq  divept  a  larger  quantity  of  tobacco  for  the 
manufacture  of  nicotine  next  year. 


Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  1942  dark  tobacco  have  been  completed,  and  of 
the  estimated  crop  of  107  million  pounds,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  ac¬ 
quire  nearly  21  million  pounds. 

Burley  Tobacco:  A  sharp,  decline  in  prices  in  the  1940-41  season,  brought  about 
by  gradually  accumulating  surpluses  demonstrated  the  need  for  price  supporting 
loans.  Rising  cigarette  consumption  and  the  3-year  production  adjustment 
through  marketing  quotas  approved  in  November  1940,  havd  demonstrated  that 
supply  can  be  brought  into  line  with  market  demands.  Loan  programs  have 
largely  contributed  to  a  stabilization  of  prices  on  this  type  of  tobacco.  All 
_of  the  loans  on  the  1940  crop  and  most  of  those  on  the  1941  crop  have  been  re-^’ 
deemed. 

The  1942  program  will  be  operated  through  cooperative  associations  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  1940  and  1941  programs  were  operated,  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  acquisition  of  lljt  million  pounds  have -been  completed. 

Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco:  In  an  effort  to  support  the  constantly  lowering  prices  on 
certain  types  of  cigar  tobaccos,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  entered  into 
loan  agreements  covering  1941  tobacco.  A  total  of  182,571  pounds  redried 
weight  was  secured  by  the  associations,  with  an  average  advance  to  growers  of 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  under  mandatory  rates  equal  to  85  percent  of  parity. 

Of  this  quantity  77,230  pounds  have  been  sold. 


The  program  for  the  1942  crop  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  the  situation  with  regard  to  maintaining  a  fair  market  price  is  as 
acute  as  ever,  and  price  supporting  loans  at  90  percent  of  parity  will  be  . 
covered  by  agreements .with  at  least  three  cooperative  associations. 

PRUNES  AND  RAISINS 

Stronger  domestic  demand  and  large  requirements  for  prunes  and  raisins  under 
the  lend-lease  programs  resulted  in  the  liquidation  of  stocks  acquired  under 
the  1940  program  and  made  it  unnecessary  to  undertrice  loan  programs  for  these 
commodities  in  1941.  Purchases  are  being  continued  under  the  General 
Commodities  Purchase  Program. 

PEANUT  S 

The  peanut  loan  program  will  be  larger  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  than  in  any 
previous  year  because  of  the  great  increase  in  production  for  oil  purposes. 

As  one  method  is  offsetting  the  deficit  in  imports  of .fats  and  oils,  the 
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peanut  production  goal  was  set  at  5  million  acres,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3  million  acres  over  the  fiscal  year  1942.  This  program  is  operating- 
in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  through  peanut 
cooperative  associations. 

HICS 

As  required  hy  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a  rice  loan 
program  at  85  percent  of  parity  was  made  available  for  the  1941  crop.  Prices 
strengthened  after  the  program  was  announced,  however,  and  no  loans  were  made. 
With  deterioration  of  the  1941  crop  during  the  harvest  season  and  the  shutting 
off  of  a  large  part  of  the  oriental  supplies  after  Pearl  Harbor,  prices  rose 
to  high  levels. 

Domestic  production  in  1942  has  been  increased  nearly  50  percent,  to  the 
highest  level  in  history.  Prices  are  declining,  but  are  still  well  above  the 
loan  levels.  A  rice  loan  and  purchase  program  has  been  approved  for  1942.  If 
market  congestion  occurs,  large  loan  and  purchase  operations  will  become  neces¬ 
sary. 


TURPENTINE  AMD  HO SIM 

The  1942  Gum  Naval  Stores  Programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  administered  by  the  Porest  Service  were 
altered  to  encourage  the  achievement  of  the  production  goals  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  January  of  1942.  To  encourage  production,  loans 
were  made  available  at  85  percent  of  parity  prices.  In  June  1942,  pursuant  to 
a  request  of  the  War  Production  Board,  a  purchase  program,  at  rates  approxi¬ 
mating  93  percent  of  parity  prices,  was  announced  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  stock  pile  of  gum  turpentine  end  rosin. 

As  of  November  30,  1942,  approximately  130,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and 
300,000  drums  of  rosin  had  been  acquired  under  the  purchase  program  and  only 
negligible  stocks  remained,  pledged  under  the  1942  loan  program. 

On  April  1,  1942,  the  beginning  of  the  1942  production  season.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  on  hand  675,000  barrels  and  drums  of  rosin  from  the 
1938-41  crops.  By  November  30,  these  stocks  had  been  reduced  to  495,000 
barrels,  most  of  the  180,000  barrel  reduction  representing  shipments  for  lend- 
lease  nurposes. 

ALASKA  SPHUCE  LOG  PROGRAM 

The  Alaska  Spruce  Log  Program  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Porest 
Service  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Production  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  lumber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  training 
planes  and  gliders.  The  logging  is  carried  on  in  the  Tungass  National  Porest 
in  Alaska,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Porest  Service,  and  the  logs 
are  towed  to  the  Puget  Sound  area  where  they  are  sold  to  the  mills  equipped  to 
saw  airplane-grade  lumber.  The  Porest  Service  acts  as  agent  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  supervising  the  program  and  furnishes  the  technical  ex¬ 
perience  and  facilities  required.  The  actual  logging  operations  are  carried 


on  by  contracts  with  private  individuals  and  concerns.  The  program  is  planned 
on  the  basis  of  the  production- of  at  least  10  million  hoard  feet  of  airplane- 
grade  spruce  logs  per  mOnthv  This  'rate  of  output  should  he  reached,  barring 
unforeseen  difficulties,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943. 


AGR I  CULTURAL  SUPPLIES- -PURCHASE  AND  LOAN  PROGRAM 


A  number,  of  war  supply  pro ject.s' for  agricultural  commodities  have  been  author¬ 
ized  under  the  Agricultural -Supplies  Purchase  and  Loan  Program.  The  largest 
commitments  under  this  program  have  been  for  programs  designed  to  increase 
domestic,  production,  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils. .  I.t  was  necessary  first  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  make  available  to  producers  seed  supplies  of  peanuts,  castor  beans 
and  soybeans,  and  then  to  finance  field  equipment,  warehouse  facilities,  and 
bagging  materials  and  to  support  the  announced  prices  for  the  harvested  crops 
of.  these  oil  seeds. 

Other  activities  under  the  Agricultural  Supplies  Purchase  and  Loan  Program  in¬ 
clude  price  support  for  potatoes  to  insure  adequate  plantings;  the  purchase  of  K 
spruce  logs  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska  for  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  airplanes  and  gliders;  the  purchase  of  and  sale  to  bag  manufacturers  of 
frozen  sto  clc  s  of  burlap;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  hempseed  for  carrying  out  a 
huge  hemp  production  program  and  the  pur  elms  e  of  the  1942  crop  of  hempseed;  an 
experimental,  program  for  the  extraction  of  syrup  from  sorgo  cane  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  syrup  into  alcohol;  the  purchase  of  a  small  amount  of  pyre thrum 
seed  for  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  of  this  valuable  insecticide; 
the  acquisition  of  a  stock  pile  of  turpentine  and  rosin;  the  'financing  of  two 
plants  for  the  processing  of  fiber  flax';  the  purchase  for  distribution  to 
growers  of  cover  croji  seeds;  the  purchase  of  :a -re serve  supply  hybrid  seed  corn; 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  prefabricated  grain  bins  end  portable  grain  load¬ 
ing  elevators. 


GENERAL  COMMODITIES  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 


The  General  Commodities  Purchase  Program  was  inaugurated  in  March  1941,  for  the 


purchase  of  many  agricultural  commodities  and  products  to  meet  lend- lease  a.nd 
other  essential' needs.  Such  purchases  are  made  for  the  account  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  sales 
are  made  to  various  agencies  for  1  end-lease,  Army,  Navy,  Red  Cross  and  relief 
purposes.  On  October  17,  1942,  cumulative  purchases  amounted  to  1,610  million 
dollars  and  cumulative  sales  amounted  to  1,386  million  dollars,  and  141  commodi 
ties  were  on  the  approved  list  f  or  ‘-purchase  under  this  program. 


1 


■  FOREIGN  PURCHASES 

Pursuant  to  executive  orders,  a.  Foreign  Purchase-  Program  was  inaugurated  in 
June  1942.  Agricultural  commodities  produced  in  foreign  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  are  being  purchased  for  the  accumulation  of  stock  piles,  for 
1  end-lease,  military  and  domestic  consumption. ■  In  addition  to  supplying  essen¬ 
tial  needs  the  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  planned  mobilization  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  amid  United  Nations,  and  aids  in 
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the  stabilization  of  the  economies  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942. 

Commodities  being  purchased  include,  among  others,  alcohol,  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  cocoa.,  rotenone,  whale  oil  and  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products. 


! 


1 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

C 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Statement  of  Loans  and  Conmodities  Owned 

November  30,  1942 


Agricultural  Supplies  Program: 

1942  Agricultural  Supplies 

Barley  Loans: 

1940  Barley*  Form  A 

1941  Barley,  Form  A 

1941  Barley,  Form  B 

1942  Barley,  Form  A 

1942  Barley,  Form  B 

Advances  on 
Commodity  Loans 

$  3,775,844.02 

573,239.13 

3,342,057.22 

225,602.33 

49,358.60 

60,019.69 

Repayments, 
Acquisitions  & 
Adjustments  on 
Commodity  Loans 

5  554,250.48 

570,968.31 

3,000,753.97 

225,554.70 

243.60 

36,763.70 

Commodity  Loans 
Held  by  C.C.C. 

$  3,221,593.54 

2,270.82 
341,303.25 
47.63 
49,115.00 
23, 255.99 

Quantities  of 
Commodities 

Held  as 
Collateral 

7,088  3u. 
797,454  Bu. 

89,983  Bu. 
39, 519  Bu. 

Subtotal 

4,250,276,97 

3,834,284.28 

415,992.69 

934,044  Bi^^ 

12,055  Bu. 

Barley  Resealing  Programs: 

1940  Noncash,  transfers  to  principal 

126,802.29 

122,885.71 

3,916.58 

1941  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

745,665.33 

193,864.53 

551,800.80 

1,252,847  Bu. 

Subtotal  -  (Resealing) 

Subtotal  -  (All  Barley) 

872,467.62 

316,750.24 

555.717.38 

1,264,902  Bu. 

5,122,744.59 

4, 151, ©34. 52 

971,710.07 

2,198,946  Bu. 

Com  Loans: 

1938  Com 

16,593,391.57 

16,599,371.74 

19.83 

-  1/. 

1938-39  Com 

141,825,758.39 

141,821,345.47 

4,412.92 

10,423  Bui/ 

1939  Com 

160,556,801.14 

160,556,648.57 

152.57 

225  Bui/ 

1940  Com 

9 , 564 ,511.90 

9, 014, -±60. 91 

550,050.99 

893,136  Bui J 

1941  Com 

14,372,760.84 

4,508,177.40 

9,864,583.44 

13,515,979  Bu. 

Subtotal 

342,919,223.84 

332,5OO,O04.09 

10,419,219.75 

14,419,763  Bu. 

Com  Reseal  ing  Program: 

ly38-39  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 
Storage  Disbursements 

Subtotal  -  (Resealing) 

114,415,646.32 

16.949.271.20 

131.364,917.52 

117,716,480.24 

13,648,437.28 

20,506,073  Bu. 

Subtotal  -  (nil  Com) 

474,284,141.36 

450,216,484.33 

24,067,657.03 

34,925,836  Bu. 

Cotton  Loans: 

1938  Cotton 

118,808,008.70 

118,785,066.64 

22,942.06 

430  BalgT  1 

1940  Cotton 

71,348,497.99 

71,292,083.28 

66,414.71 

1,208  Bal^tJ 

1941  Cotton 

142,447,399.64 

90,257,729.10 

52,189,670.54 

775,207  BalesSM 

1942  Cotton 

55,174,352.50 

395,766.87 

54,778,585.63 

758,859  Bales 

1942  Cotton-Farm  Storage 

50,558.89 

959.15 

49,599.74 

593  Bales 

Subtotal 

387,828,817.72 

280,731,605.04 

107,097,212.68 

1,536,297  Bales 

Flaxseed  Loans: 

1941  Flaxseed,  Form  A 

157,942.60 

145,326.15 

12,616.45 

7,439  Bu. 

1941  Flaxseed,  Form  B 

21,812.01  - 

21,759.16 

52.85 

32  Bu.  1 f  j 

1942  Flaxseed,  Form  A 

14,331.47 

14,331.47 

6.343  Bu. 

1942  Flaxseed,  Form  B 

8,933.64 

- 

8{i933. 64 

4,022  Bu.  1 

Subtotal 

203,019.72 

167,085.31 

35,934.41 

17,836  Bu. 

Foreign  Purciaase  Loans: 

1942  Foreign  Purchases 

139,263.65 

849.44 

138,414.21 

- 

Grain  Sorghums  Loans: 

1941  Grain  Sorgnums,  Form  A 

58,097.68 

54,094.64 

4,003.04 

10,976  Bu.  ; 
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Agricultural  Supplies  Program} 

Advances  on 
Commodity  Loans 

Repayments 
Acquisitions  & 
Adjustments  on 
Commodity  Loans 

Commodity  Loans 
Reid  by  C.  C.  C. 

Quantities  of 
Commodities 
Held  as 
Collateral 

Rye  Loans: 

1940  Rye,  Form  A 

1941  i^e.  Form  A 

1942  Rye,  Form  A 

1942  Rye,  Form  E 

$  1,135,485.53 

637,051,54 
26,373.16 
484.38 

8  1,134,348.39 
647,682.05 
787.96 

$  1,137.14 

189,369.49 
25,585.20 
484.38 

2,956  Bu. 
376,469  Bu. 
42,642  Bu. 
807  Bu. 

Subtotal 

1,999,394.61 

1,782,818.40 

216,576.21 

421,874  Bu. 

Rye  Resealing  Programs: 

1939  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

1940  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

1941  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 
Storage  Disbursements 

7,148.97 

322,420.01 

268,419.77 

5. 688.50 

7,095.04 

285,855.23 

12,333.91 

53.93 

36,564.78 

256,085.86 

5,688.50 

247  Bu. 
93,453  Bu. 
509,102  Bu. 

-  Bu. 

Subtotal  -  (Resealing) 
Subtotal  -  (All  Rye) 

603,677.25 

305,284.18 

298,393.07 

602,802  BR. 

2,603,071.86 

2,088,102.58 

514,969.28 

1,024,676  Bu. 

Soybean  Loans: 

1941  Soybeans,  Form  A 

19-41  Soybeans,  Form  B 

1942  Soybeans,  Form  A 

56 , 609 . 60 
2,588.03 
17,255.69 

53,880.10 

2,588.03 

2,729.50 

17,255.69 

2, 598  Bu. 

10,347  Bu. 

Subtotal 

76,453.32 

56,466.13 

19,985.19 

12,945  Bu. 

Tobacco  Loans: 

1939  Dark  Fired  Tobacco 

1940  Dark  Fired  Tobacco 

1941  Dark  Fired  Tobacco 

494,601,39 
4,793,486.96 
1,645,267  84 

494,601.39 

3,843,868.74 

56,543.86 

949,618.22 

1,788,723.96 

6,211,506  Lbs. 
9,203,810  Lbs. 

Subtotal 

$  7,133,356.19 

4,395,013.99 

2,738,342.20 

15,415,316  Lbs. 

Turpentine  and  Rosin  Loans: 

1938  Turpentine  and  Rosin 

1939  Turpentine  and  Rosin 

1940  Turpentine  and  Rosin 

1941  Turpentine  and  Rosin 

1942  Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Subtotal 

12,566,453.39 

9,322,516.98 

7,029,913.79 

1,630,573.63 

8,454,440161 

11,806,495.07 

8,949,096.77 

3, 849, 296  .tc3 
49,548.68 
8,408,238.58 

759,956.32 

373,418.21 

3,180,617.36 

1,581,025.00 

46,202.23 

70,582  Bbls. 
33,842  Bbls. 
265,055  Bbls. 
128,146  Bbls. 
1,762  Bbls. 
33,935  Gals. 

39,003,898.65 

33,062,677.53 

5,941,221.12 

499,387  Bbls. 
33,935  Gals. 

Wheat  Loans: 

1939  Wheat,  Form  A 

1940  Wheat,  Form  A 

1940  Wheat,  Form  B 

1941  Wheat,  Form  A 

1941  Wheat,  Form  B 

1942  Wheat,  Form  A 

1942  Wheat,  Form  B 

10,288,867.79 

12,140,344.06 

154,509,912.73 

102,385,909.31 

226,935,232.40 

2,028,087.62 

11,200,120.71 

10,287,509.26 

12,133,848.29 

154,506,789.86 

83,002,109.52 

225,172,919.90 

12,260.78 

34,390.19 

1,358.53 

6,495.77 

3,122.87 

19,383,799.79 

1,752,312.50 

2,015,826.84 

11,165,730.52 

2,511  Bu.l / 
8,461  Bu.l J 
643  Bu.l / 
20,035,152  Bu. 

2, 162, 521  Bu. 
2,662,987  Bu. 
9,606,151  Bu. 

Subtotal 

519,476,474.62 

485,149,627.60 

34,328,646.82 

34,478,426'3u. 

Wheat  Resealing  Programs: 

1939  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

1940  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

1941  Noncash  transfers  to  principal 

1  Storage  Disbursements 

45,961.77 

3, 860*937.49 
37,730,435.41 
245,512.61 

45,961.77 

3,712,364.64 

3,170,925.33 

66.78 

148,572.85 

34,559,510.08 

245,445.83 

196,357  Bu. 
35,267,390  Bu. 

Subtotal  -  (Resealing) 

41,882,847.28 

6,929,318.52 

34,953,523.76 

35,463,747  Bu. 

Subtotal  -  (All  Wheat) 

561,361,321.90 

492,079.146.32 

69,282,175.58 

69,942,173  Bu. 

TOTAL  COMMODITY  LOANS 

61,481,590,030,66  $1,267,556,812.31 

$214,033,218.35 

Notei 

Total  Advances  on  Commodity  Loans  of  $1,481,590,030.66  excludes  $1,058,226,866.19  of  inactive  commodity 
loans. 
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COMMODITIES  owued  by  coMoJIty  credit  cosfokatiob 


Commodity 


Quantity 


Book  Value 


Agricultural  Supplies 


parley 


Com 

Cotton  -  1934-35 


Cptton  -  1937-38 
Cotton  -  1938-39 
Cotton  -  1940-41 
Foreign  Purchases 
Grain  Sorghums 
Other  commodities 
Rye 

Tobacco 

Wheat  ' ;  - 


269,291  Bu. 
48,030,741  Bu. 
823,025  Bales 
2, 546,409  Bales 
81  Bales 
32  Bales 

9,872  Bu.  , 

357,040  Bu. 
365,008,868  Lbs. 
301,763,665  Bu.  2 / 


$  69,209,704.26 

127,800.66 
37,126,321.87 
67,495,226.78 
140,138,283.52 
4,303.77 
1,610.87 
16, 662, 691 .23 
3,850.29 
310,840,893.74  - 
223,251.23 
146,096,478.34 
342,749,982.13 


Total 


$1,130,680,398.69 


Botes: 
%  - 


In  process  of  final  liquidation.  Inventoiy  adjustments  pending. 
Includes  wheat  neld  in  producers1  pools. 


UR IIEP  STATES  DEPARTMERT  OF'  AGRICULTURE 


OOIMPDITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

COMMODITY  LQAKS  HELD  BY  BARKS-AbiD 

OTHER  LSRDIEG  AGENCIES 

NOm-BER  30,  1942 


Quant ity 


Face  Amount.  of 
Producers'  Rotes 
Held  by 

Lending  Agencies 


1941  Barley,  Form  A 

1941  Barley,  Form  B 

16,412  Hu. 

$  11,041.27 

2,555.68 

1942  Barley,  Form  A 

8,113,273  3u. 

4,323,918.87 

1942  Barley,  Form  B 

2,307,552  Bu. 

1,247,714.30 

Subtotal 

10,437,237  Bu. 

$  5,588,230.12 

1940  Com,  Form  A 

19,350,797  Bu. 

$  11,797,815.71 

1941  Com,  Form  A 

53,031,834  Bu. 

38,586,740.07 

Subtotal 

72,382,531  Bu. 

$  50,384,555.78 

1941  Cotton 

153, 593  Bales 

$  9,915,453.35 

1942  Cotton 

397,047  Bales- 

34,891,357.82 

Subtotal 

550,640  Belles 

8  44,806,811.17 

1942  Flaxseed,  Form  A 

447,455  Bu. 

$  1,005,982.90 

1942  Flaxseed,  Form  B 

653, 897  Bu. 

1,440,040.31 

Subtotal 

1,101,352  Bu. 

1  2,446,023.21 

1941  Itye,  Form  A 

9,534  Bu. 

419.78 

1942  Itye,  Form  A 

2, 550, 989  Bu. 

1,528,631.64 

1942  Rye.  Form  B 

82,302  Bu. 

46,197.29 

Subtotal 

2, 642,  825  Bu. 

$  1,575,248.71 

1942  Soybeans,  Form  A 

574,632  Bu. 

8  881,840.53 

1942  Wheat,  Form  A 

140,135,974  Bu. 

$154,989,898.55 

1942  Wheat,  Form  B 

186.341,765  Bu. 

214.766.571.45 

3369, 756, 470".OO 

Subtotal 

326,477,739  Bu. 

Grand  Total 

$475,439,179.52 

Rote: 

1 j  -  In  process  of  final  liquidation.  Inventory  adjustments 
pending. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

BALANCE  S 

H  E  E  T 

As  at  November 

30,  1942 

- 

ASSETS 

Cash 

$  34,001,600.48 

Commodity  Loans  Held  by 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

$214,033, 218.35 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 

9,324,202.99 

Accrued  Carrying  Charges  on 

Commodity  Loans 

Held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

4,212,923.82 

Accounts  and  Other  Receivables 

24,056,605.51 

251,626,950.67 

Commodities  Owned : 

- 

Agricultural  Supplies 

69, 209, 704.26 

Barley 

(  269,291  bu. 

)  127,800.66 

Corn 

(  48,030,741  bu. 

)  37,126,321.87 

Cotton 

(  3,369,547  bales)  207,639,424.94 

Foreign  Purchases 

16,662,691.23 

Grain  Sorghums 

(  9,872  bu. 

)  3,850.29 

% 

Other  Commodities 

310, 840, 893.74 

Rye 

(  357,040  bu. 

)  223,251.23 

Tobacco 

(365,008,868  lbs 

.  )  146,096,478.34 

Wheat 

(301,763,665  bu. 

)  342,749,982.13 

1, 130,680,398.69 

Steel  Grain  Bins 

7,344,646.37 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

252,444.06 

Contra  Account* 

Guaranteed  Loans  and  p 

urchases 

669,023, 838^30 

Letters  of  Credit  Authorized 

1,463,215.67 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

$2,094,393,094.24 

LIABILITIES  AND  RESERVES 

'  iV'  - 

Notes  Payable* 

Series  "F”  Notes 

$289,458,000.00 

'  C 

Series  "G"  Notes 

411,596,000.00 

Treasury  Notes 

300,000,000.00 

$1,  001,054,000.00 

Accrued  Interest  Payable 

2,276,023.71 

Accrued  Carrying  Charges 

26,152,833.88 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities 

112,614,592.  63 

Contingent  Liabilities; 

Obligations  for  Loans 

and  Purchases 

669,023,838.30 

Reserve  for  Losses 

133,420,713.31 

Letters  of  Credit  Payable 

1,437,876.74 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued 

1,463,215.67 

Bank  Loans  Payable 

46,950,000.00 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

AND  RESERVES 

$1,994, 393,094.24 

NET  WORTH 

Capital  Stock 

100,000,000.00 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

,  RESERVES,  AND  NET 

WORTH 

$2,094,393,094.24 

4 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINI STRATI ON 
(a)  CONSERVATION  AND  USB  0?  AGRI CUL TUBAL  LAND  RESOURCES 


Appropriation  .Act,  1943  . . . .  . . .  $450,000,000 

Proposed  transfers  in  tile  1944  esti¬ 
mates  to  other  appropriations  (see 

Budget  schedules  for  details)  . .  -5,  539 , 928 

Total  available,  1943  .  444,470,072 

Budget  estimates,  1944  .  400,000,000 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $164,240 

travel  funds  returned  to  eurplus)  ....  -44, 470,072 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1943 

1944 

Increase  or 

Pro.iect 

1942 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

Payments  to  farmers  under  Sections 

7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  Act  of 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  (1) 

February  29,  1936  . 

482,182,598 

429,879,566 

386,908,709 

-42,970,857 

(2) 

Administrative  Expenses  . 

11,361,146 

13,167,270 

11,939,180 

-1,223,090 

Allotments  and  transfers  as  shown 

in  the  Budget  schedules: 

To  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 

(3) 

gram  . 

1,011,379 

1,190,334 

1,083,449 

-106,885 

To  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  adjustments  in 
Freight  Rates  (Sec.  201,  Agr. 
Adj.  Act.  of  1938)  . 

.  69,260 

68.662 

68 , 662 

Net  obligations,  Agricultural 

Conservation  Program . 

494,624,383 

444,305,832 

400,000,000 

-44,305,832 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 

ance  with  Public  Law  674  . 

_  _ 

+164.240 

—  — 

-164,240 

T o  tal  avai labl e . 

494,624,583 

444,470,072 

400.000,000 

-44.470,072 

Transfers  in  estimates  to  other 

appropriations  (see  Budget 
schedules  for  details)  . 

44.  754,  288" 

+5.529,928 

Total  estimate  or  appro- 

priation  . 

— - - - - — —  .  . 

450 T 000,000 

400.000,000 

k. 
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The  decrease  of  $44,470,072  in  this  appropriation  consists  of  a  decrease  of 
$164,240  in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $42,9 70, 857  in  appropriated  funds  availabie  for  payments  to 

farmers  participating  in  agricultural  conservation  programs.  This  decrease 
in  appropriated  funds  does  not  result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  payments 
to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  1943  agricultural  conservation  pro  grain  below 
the  1942  program  due  (a)  to  the  prepayment  of  $26,523,584  more  out  of  the 
1943  appropriation  in  connection  with  the  1943  agricultural  conservation 
program  than  was  prepaid  out  of  the  1942  appropriation  in  connection  with  the 
1942  agricultural  conservation' program;  (h)  to  an  increase  of  $4., 447, 273  in 
the  amount  to  he  borrowed  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Section  391(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  and  (c)  to  the  contemplated  non-use  of  the  1944  appropriation  being 
used  to  repay  loans  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  whereas  $12,000,000 
of  the  1943  appropriation  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $1,228,090  in  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Agency  in  administering  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

( 3)  A  decrease  of  $106,885  in  allotments  and  transfers  to  other  agencies  co¬ 

operating  in  the  agricultural  conservation  programs. 

CHANGES  ID  LANGUAGE 

In  addition  to  the  usual  changes  in  the  year  dates,  amounts  and  availability, 
the  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language,  the  effects' of  which  are 
as  .follows: 

(1)  To  eliminate  the  provision  that  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  four  regional  laboratories  under  section  202(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment . Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  since  a  separate  appropriation  item  under 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  is  provided  in  the  Budget. for  the 
regional  research  laboratories. 

(2)  To  eliminate  the  provision  with  reference  to  reimbursing  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  for  maintaining  registers  of  items  of  indebtedness  due  and 
payable  to  other  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department  which  have  requested 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  collect  from  cooperators  under  the 
farm  program,  since  this  language  was  contained. in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  and  provided  the : necessary  authority  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

.  WORK  UNDER’  THIS  APPROPRIATI OK 

General:  The  work  under  this  appropriation  is:  concerned  with  ca-rrying  into 

effect  agricultural  conservation,  programs  formulated  under  sections  7  to 
17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and.  Domestic  Allotmej.it  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended’ (except  the  making' of 
payments  under  sections  303  and  381  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  IV  and 
V). 


Objective:  The  aims  of  the  1943  agricultural  conservation  program  are  to 
direct  farming  efforts  toward  the  production  of  those  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  needed  for  supplying  the  food  and  other  farm  products  which  our 
army,  our  allies,  and  our  people  need  by: 

(a)  Restricting  the  acreage  of  certain  crops  now  in  surplus  in  order  to 
avoid  overtaxing  storage  and  transportation  facilities,  and  to  prevent 
undue  competition  for  land,  labor,  and  equipment  needed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  essential  war  crons. 

9  ~~ 

(b)  Increasing  and  maintaining  acreages  of  those  crops  for  which  needs 
have  been  increased  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

(c)  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  of  all  crops  through  the  use 
of  conservation  practices  which  while  directly  increasing  production  will 
preserve  and  build  up  the  Nation* s  soil  resources. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  During  and  immediately  following  the  first 
World  War  farmers  increased  production  to  meet  wartime  demands  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices.  Over  40  million  acres  of  grassland  were 
plowed  up  and  the  resu.lt  s  remain  with  us  today  in  the  form  of  erosion, 
areas  subject  to  dust  storms,  low  farm  production,  etc.  Foreign  and  do*- 
mestic  tariff  policies  after  the  end  of  the  World  War  caused  the  loss  of 
exports  and  the  continuation  of  this  expanded  agricultural  production  re¬ 
sulted  in  surpluses  piling  up.  Protective  tariffs  together  with,  other 
industrial  devices  kept  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  high  and  the 
actual  buying  power  of  farm  products  became  progressively  lower.  The 
farmers,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  lower  income  fur¬ 
ther  increased  production,  with  the  result  that  by  1930  more  than  100 
million  acres  which  should  never  have  been  in  cultivation  were  seriously 
damaged  by  erosion.  It  was  recognized  that  there  was  urgent  need  for  an 
organized  farm  program  to  assist  the  farmer  in  adjusting  his  production 
to  meet  the  changing  demand  situation  and  to  provide  for  soil  conserva¬ 
tion. 

The  enactment  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  in 
1936  provided  for  the  soil  conservation  features  of  the  present  program. 
Farmers  receive  payments  for  shifting  acreages  from  soil-depleting  to 
soil- conserving  crops  and  for  carrying  out  soil-building  and  soil-con¬ 
serving  practices  on  farm  and  range  lands.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  a  soil  conservation  program  by  itself  was  not  broad  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  income  and  status  of  the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was  enacted  to  supplement  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  these  Acts,  as  amended, 
provide  for: 

(1)  Conservation  payments  to  producers  for  planting  within  their  acreage 
allotments  of  soil  depleting  crops  and  for  carrying  out  soil  building 
practices. 

(2)  Marketing  control  of  surpluses  when  approved  hy  two- thirds  of  the 
producers  voting  and  a  penalty  on  those  producers  who  market  in  excess  of 
their  quotas. 
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(3)  Parity,  payments  (when  appropriations  are  made  therefor  and  if  required 
under  the  formula)  to  producers  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
upon  their  normal  production  of  such  commodities. 

(4)  Commodity  loans  to  support  farm  prices  and  store  reserves. 

(5)  Crop  insurance  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  The  American  farmer  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
his  willingness  to  produce  abundantly,  but  he  has  not  always  produced  wisely. 
In  the  present  war  it  is  the  primary  job  of  the  AAA  programs  to  furnish 
guidance,  assistance,  and  incentives  to  the  farmers  in  producing  the  right 
amount  of  the  right  commodity  at  the  proper  time,  without  waste.  It  is 
essential  that  care  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that  the  Station  shall  always 
have  the  soil  resources  with  which  to  go  on  producing  in  the  desired  vol¬ 
ume.  To  squander  the  productive  resources  of  our  land  in  an  all-out  plowup 
spree,  without  thought  of  tomorrow’s  needs,  would  be  both  wasting  our 
talents  and  inviting  disaster.  In  wartime  the  matter  of  gearing  our  farm 
output  to  actual  needs  is  more  important  than  ever  before. 

Each  of  the  various  features  of  the  AAA  farm  program  is  designed  to  play  its 
particular  part  toward  meeting  the  national  farm  objectives.  Thus  acreage 
allotments  synchronize  with  production  goals  and  furnish  a  guide  to  farmers 
for  planting  the  desired  acreage  of  each  crop.  Marketing  quotas  place  a 
limit  on  the  marketing  of  crops  for  which  demand  is  not  so  urgent,  either 
because  they  are  not  vitally  needed  in  the  war  effort  or  because  of  large 
supplies  already  on  hand.  Parity  payments  are  provided  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  parity  and  what  the  farmer  would  otherwise  receive.  Soil-building 
practices  result  in  immediate  higher  crop  output. 

In  the  past,  production  adjustment  devices,  including  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  other  phases  of  the  AAA  programs,  were  used  only  on 
surplus  crops  and  were  employed  primarily  to  bring  supplies  downward  more 
nearly  into  line  with  demand.  Earners  were  thereby  assured  a  return  which 
more  nearly  approached  parity,  and  laid  not  needed  for  the  production  of 
soil— depleting  crops,  of  which  there  was  a  surplus,  was  released  for  the 
production  of  crops  needed  for  food,  feed  for  use  on  the  farm,  and  for 
the  carrying  out  of  soil-building  practices  designed  to  prevent  erosion 
aid  increase  or  conserve  soil  productivity. 

In  the  1942  program  the  emphasis  was  centered  on  production.  Allotments 
and  quotas  were  used  on  the  one  hand  to  restrict  the  acreage  of  crops  of 
which  there  were  an  abundance  or  a  surplus,  such  as  cotton  aid  wheat,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  wasteful  and  unwarranted  use  of  tile  limited  supplies 
of  good  land,  labor,  fertilizer,  tools,  equipment,  and  other  factors  of 
production;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  encourage  the  expanded  acreage  of 
crops  for  which  increases  were  urgently  needed  in  the  war  effort. 

As  industry  plunged  into  the  problem  of  converting  to  a  war  basis  after 
declaration  of  war,  the  demand  for  certain  war  materials  became  acute. 
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Since  many  of  these  materials  were  used  to  manufacture  farm  machinery,  the 
output  of  that  type  of  equipment  was  considerably  curtailed.  Added  to 
this  was  the  problem  of  farm  labor  scarcities  as  the  armed  forces  claimed 
more  and  more  farm  men,  and  the  higher  wages  of  rapidly  expanding  industry 
attracted  greater  numbers  of  farmers.  Thus,  with  less  new  machinery,  and 
less  labor,  and  with  scarcities  of  certain  seeds  and  of  many  supplies, 
farmers^  of  the  United  States  tackled  the  problem  of  producing  the  largest 
.crop  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
1942  job  undertaken  by  farmers,  and  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  and  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered,  as  a  whole  these  goals  were  exceeded. 

Elected  farmer  local  and  county  committees  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  are  an  important  link  in.  apprising  farmers  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements,  and  through  them  problems  which  exist  on  the 
farms  are  transmitted  to  Washington  for  attention.  Without  these  com¬ 
mitteemen  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  meet  these  goals.  Hot  only  are 
these  committees  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  AAA  programs,  but  they 
also  serve  the  Department  in  reaching  the  farmer  for  man;/  war  campaigns. 
The  full  facilities  of  the  AAA’s  85,000  county  and  local  committeemen 
(140,000  if  alternates  are  called  on)  are  available  to  USDA  State  and 
County  War  Boards.  Under  the  direction  of  these  boards,  which  are  headed 
by  State  and  County  AAA  Committee  Chairmen,  the  whole  agricultural  war 
effort  is  given  cohesion  and  unit;/. 

The  plan  for  achieving  the  1943  farm  production  objective  spells  out  even 
more  specifically  the  wartime  production  responsibility  of  each  farmer. 
These  goals,  expressed  in  farm  plans,  are  to  be  applied  to  each  farm  in 
the  form  of  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  produce  food  and 
war  commodities.  Furthermore,  agricultural  conservation  payments  are  to 
be  conditioned  upon  fulfilling  the  goals  specified  in  the  individual  farm 
plan. 

Therefore,  in  formulating  the  1943  agricultural  conservation  program, 
primary  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  kind 'of  a  program  which  would 
make  the  greatest  contribution  toward  achieving  the  planned  pro  duct  ioii 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  taking  into  consideration  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  needed  by  the  armed  forces,  the  civilian  population, 
and  for  lend-lease.  The  problem  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  three 
parts:  (l)  restricting  the  acreages  of  certain  crops  now  in  surplus  in 

order  to  avoid  overtaxing  storage  end  transportation  facilities,  and  to 
prevent  undue  competition  for  land,  labor,  equipment,  etc.,  needed  in  the 
production  of  other  crops;  (2)  increasing  and  maintaining  the  acreages 
of  those  crops  for  which  needs  have  been  increased  as  a  result  of  tile 
war;  and  (3)  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production  of  all  crops  through 
the  use  of  practices  which  directly  increase  production. 

In  general,  supplies  of  allotment  crops  are  adequate  and  there  is  still 
need  for  restricting  the  acreages  of  them.  Since  these  are  the  crops 
generally  grown  by  most  farmers,  they  are  the  ones  which  would  naturally 
be  expanded  in  response  to  a  general  appeal  for  increased  agricultural 
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production.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
millions  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  excess  of  the  wheat  allotment  would 
have  "been  planted  for  harvest  in  1943  if  farmers  at  planting  time  had  not 
thought  that  the  farm  program  with  respect  to  wheat  would  continue  in- 
1943  .substantially  the  same  as  in  1942.  Obviously,  an  extra  15  or  20 
million  acres  of  land  devoted  to  wheat  would  interfere  with  production  of 
flaxseed  and  feed  grains  in  the  wheat  area,  and  would  also  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  land  summer  fallowed  and  thus  bring  about  lower 
yields  and  less  efficient  production  in  future  years. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  production  in  1942  is  now  estimated  in  excess  of 
probable  consumption,  including  exports,  during  the  1942-1943  marketing 
year  and  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  1943  marketing  year  is 
likely  to  be  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1942  marketing  year. 
Eurther  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
large  production  of  peanuts  for  oil  which  will  be  asked  for  in  1943,  and 
would  also  result  in  inefficient  use  of  labor,  equipment,  and  fertilizer. 

The  acreages  of  certain  crops,  notably  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  peanuts 
for  oil,  were  greatly  increased  in  1942  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  oil  imports  caused  by  war  in  the  Pacific.  Present  indications 
are  that  still  further  increases  in  the  acreages  of  these  crops  will  be 
asked  for  in  1943.  While  price  support  measures  with  respect  to  these 
crops  were  undoubtedly  major  factors  in  securing  the  increased  acreages 
in  1942  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  price  support  alone  will  not 
again  result  in  securing  the  needed  acreages  in  the  areas  where  they  can 
be  grown  to  the  best  advantage,  considering  adaptability  of  land,  the 
need  for  production  of  other  crops,  and  processing  and  transportation 
facilities.  A  farm-to-farm  survey  recently  made  by.  the  University  of 
Illinois  indicated  the  following  reasons  for  the  increase  in  soybean  acre¬ 
age  in  1942  and  gave  their  relative  importance  in  the  order  named:  (l) 
reduction  in  1941  fall  seedings  of  winter  wheat  due  to  unfavorable 
weather;  (2)  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort;  and  (3)  price  sup¬ 
port.  The  people  who  conducted  this  survey  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
may  be  considerable  shift  from  soybeans  to  other  crops  in  Illinois  in 
1943  ■'unless  more  positive  measures  are  taken  to  encourage  the  production 
of  beans.  Even  if  prices  of  war  crops  are  supported  at  levels  comparable 
to  those  of  the  basic  crops  there  are  .still  several  reasons  why  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  farmers  will  be  to  grow  the  basic  crops  in  preference  to  war 
crops.  One  reason  is  that  in  many  cases  a  war  crop  is  a  crop  which  has 
not  been  grown  on  the  farm  or  was  grown  in  relatively  small  amounts  and 
therefore  involves,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer,  a  risk  which  is 
not  present  with  respect  to  crops  which  he  normally  grows.  It  may  also 
require  different  or  additional  machinery,  and  different  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  harvesting  processes  with  which  the  farmer  is  unfamiliar.  All 
of  these  factors,  of  course,  are  in  addition  to  the  natural  inertia  which 
causes  the  farmer  to  follow  about  the  same  farming  system  from  year  to 
year. 
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The  cost  to  farriers  of  converting  from  normal  crops  to  war  crops  will  vary 
from  crop  to  'crop  and  farm  to  farm,  depending  upon  the'  exact  nature  of  the 
conversion  required  on  each  farm,  whether  new  machinery  and  equipment  are 
necessary,  and  to  what  extent  the  returns  from  the  war  crops  fall  "below 
those  from  crops  normally  grown.  If  only  the  return  per  acre  is  con-^iv.- v- 
sidered  it  is  generally  agreed- the  present  support  price's  of  war  crops  re¬ 
sult  in  returns  per  acre  considerably  less  than  those  which  can  he  real¬ 
ized  from  growing  the  basic  crops  in  the  same  areas. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  lias  placed  a  steadily  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on.  soil-building  practices  during  the  past-  several  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  productivity  of  crop  and  grazing  land  is  considerably 
higher  at  present  than  it  would  have  been  without  the  conservation  programs. 

With  the  added  drain  on  soil  fertility  brought  about  by  growing  war  crops, 
most  of  which  are  highly  soil  depleting  in  nature,  it  is  now  more  impor- 
tatnt  than  ever  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  practices  which  will  tend  to 
increase  and- maintain  higher  yield's  per  acre.  For  example,  the  shortage 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  greatly  increases  the  necessity  of  growing 
leguminous ‘cover:  crops  which  will  supply  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  re¬ 
place  that  .which  would  otherwise. .be  added  by- fertilizer. ..  Another  example 
is  found  in  the  need,  for  winter  cover  crops  following  peanuts,  wnich  crop 
leaves  the  land  particularly  susceptible  to  erosion.  The  attached  table 
showing  annual  yields  per  acre  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice  from  1930 
to  date,  together  with  certain  averages,  indicates  rather  clearly  that 
there  has  been  a  definite  upward, tendency  .in  yields  during  the  period 
when  the  agricultural  conservation  programs  "iave  been  in  operation.  If 
yields  can  be  maintained  at  about  their  current  levels  it  will  mean  that 
less  acres  will  be  needed  to  produce  the  required  production  and  thus 
agriculture; as  a. whole  will  be  more  efficient  in  its  us-e  of  land,  labor, 
and  equipment. 

In  planning  the  1943  program,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those 
practices  which  will  contribute  the  most  toward  increased  production  in 
1943  and  the  years  immediately  following.  Certain  practices  for  which 
large-  sums  have  been  expended  in" the  past  years'  have  been  eliminated  in 
accordance  with  a  'definite -policy  of  not  paying- for  practices  which  are 
becoming  routine. 

Farmers  are  confronted  with  many  varied  problems  in  shifting  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  crops..  'Through 'the'  establishment  of  individual  farm 
goals,  community  committeemen  help  to  meet  these  problems.  They  may 
appeal  to  the  farmer*-^  patriotism  to  induce  the  necessary  shifts  of  pro¬ 
duction,  they  may  provide  him  with,  information  which  will  assure  success 
in  the  new  enterprise  and  thus  avoid  waste  of  vital  production  of  facili¬ 
ties,  and  they  can  encourage  actions  toward  achieving  the  best  possible 
balance  between  all  needed  farm  commodities. 

The  following  table  compares  1942  and  1943  goals  with  reported  produc¬ 
tion  for  1941  and  .1942:  " 


Production  Goals  -  1942.  &  1943 
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(b)  PARITY  PAYMENTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  (a) 

Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  estimates 
to  other  ^app'ropriat ions  (see  Budget 

schedules  for  details)  . .  $  -265,9^3 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . .  193 * 623*000  (b) 

Increase  (including  decrease  of  $4l,64S 

travel  funds'  returned-  to  surplus)  .  +193*  888,943 


(a)  The  Department  'of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943 >  reappropriated 
the  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations  made  for  parity  payments 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts  for  the  fiscal  years 
194l  and  1942  and  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  such 
additional  commitments  or  incur  .-such  additional  obligations  as  might  be 
necessary  in  order' to  provide  for  full  parity  payments  for  the  crop  year 
1942.-  Obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  such  author izat ion  and  directive 
are  estimated  at  $193*623,000  for  which  an  appropriation  is  requested  in 
the  estimates  for  1944.  While  the  sum  of  $193 ,623,000  will  be  provided 
in  the  1944  Appropriation  Act,  it  is  proposed  that  it  be  merged  with  and 
made  a  part  of  the  appropriation  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943- 

(b)  The  Budget  estimate  of  $193*623,000  for  1944  is  based  upon  informa¬ 
tion-available  on.  December  20,  1942,  with  regard  to  farm  prices  and 
parity  prices  for.  the  1942  crops.  This  amount  is  subject  to  increase  or 
decrease  depending  upon  the  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  parity 
prices  which  exist  when  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  crop  year  1942  are 
finally  determined  in  March  or  April  1943. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1943 

1944 

Increase  or 

Project 

1942 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

Parity  payments  to  farmers  under 

Section  303  of  tile  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  . 

207,278,087 

190,293,000 

9,250,000 

-181,043,000 

Administrative  expenses  ........ 

Allotments  and  transfer  to  a gen- 

3,324,788 

3,330,000 

3,330,000 

-  — 

cies  cooperating  in  parity 
programs  (see  Budget  schedules 

for  details)  . 

513,643 

465,435 

365,310 

-100,125 

Total  obligations,  parity 

urogram  . . 

211,116.518 

194.088,435 

12.945,310 

-181.143.125 

Allotments  and  transfers  made  to 

cooperating  agencies  in  1942 
from  the  1941-1943  parity 
appropriation  . . 

l 

390,42t3 

i 

Allotments  and  transfers  made  to 

cooperating  agencies  in  1943 
from  the  1943-1944  parity 

'  i 

< 

appropriation  . . 

Allotments  and  transfers  made  to 

+315,435 

-315,435 

—  — 

+315,435 

cooperating  agencies  in  1944 
from  the  1943-1945  parity 
appropriation . 

+365,310 

-365, 310 

-730,620 

Obligations  incurred  in  1942 

against  1941-1942  parity 
appropriation  . . 

7,938,186 

Obligations  incurred  in  1943 

against  1943-1944  parity 
appropriation  . . . 

+7, 750,000 

-7,750,000 

+7,750,000 

Obligations  incurred  in  1943 

against  1943-1945  parity 
appropriation  . , . 

*-»  — • 

-181,043,000 

+181,043,000 

+362, 086,  OOC^ 

Unobligated  balance  1943-1944 

parity  appropriation  re- 
appropriated  for  1943-1945 
parity  payrn en t s  . 

+873, 104 

-873,104 

+873,104 

Unobligated  balance  1941-1943 

parity  appropriation  reappro¬ 
priated  for  1943-1945  parity 
pavm ent  s  . . 

-4,779,797 

+4,779,797 

Covered  into  Treasury  from  1943- 

1945  parity  appropriation  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  674 

+41,648 

-41.648 

. 

Total  available  . . 

211.726.448 

..  .  - 
.  *  •  ' 

-265.943 

193.623.000 

+193.  888.943 

Transfers  in  estimates  to  other 

appropriations  (see  Budget 
schedules  for  details)  . 

+273,552 

+265,943 

Total  estimate  or  appropria- 

t ion  ••««•••••••*»»•••••»# 

212.000.000 

— 

19 3 4 623,000 

-  i$5  - 


INCREASES-:..-  - 

The  apparent  increase  of  $193,883,943  in  this  appropriation  consists  of 
$41,648  decrease  in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  194-3)  and: 

(l)  An  apparent  increase  of  $193*930. 591*  This  apparent  increase,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  direct  appropriation 
provided  for  parity  payments  in  the  .Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act,  1943.  Provision  was  made  therein  to  reappropriate  for  the  fiscal  year 

1943  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  made  for  ''Parity  payments" 
for  the  fiscal  years  194l  and  1942,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  commitments  or  incur  such  obligations  as  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  full  parity  payments  for  the  crop  yean  1942.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  such  directive,  it  is  now  estimated  that  $193,623,000  addition 

to  estimated  unobligated  balances  aggregating  $5,652,901  will  be  required 
to  provide  for  full  parity  payments  and  administrative  expenses  incident 
thereto  for  the  crop  year  1942,  which  amount  is  proposed  to  be  merged  with 
and  made  a  part  of  the  194-3  appropriation. 

The  1943  and  1944  parity  payment  authorizations  now  proposed  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  the  disparity  between  the  farm  price  and  the 
parity  price  of  the  194-3  and  1944  crops.  Eligibility  for  such  payments 
would  be  contingent  upon  compliance  with  the  1943  and  1944  agricultural 
conservation  programs.  Accordingly,  no  direct*  appropriation  is  provided 
in  the  1944  Budget  for  payments  in  connection  with  the  1943  and  1944 
crop,  but  the  language  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  assure  producers 
that  such  payments  would  be  appropriated  for  and  made  at  the  appropriate 
tine.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  at  this  time  how  much  of 
a,  direct  parity  payment  appropriation  would  be  needed  for  the  1943  and 

1944  payments.  •  ■ 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  explanations  of  the  Budget  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  are 
based  upon  the  manner  of  presentation  employed  in  the  subcommittee  print 
rather  than  the  method  used  in  the  Budget  document.  The.  subcommittee-  '  . 
print  not 'only  accurately  reflects  the  Budget  recommendations  in  every 
detail,  but  does  so  in  a  manner  more  adaptable  to  the  uses  of  the  Committee. 
The  new  language  is  underscored,  and  deleted  matter  is  enclosed  in  brackets: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  full  rarity  payments  for  the  crop 

year  1942  pursuant  to  the  authorization  under  this  head  in  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943»  $193 » 623, 000, 

to  remain  available  until  June  30,  194p.  and  to  be  merged  with 

and  made  a.  part  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  in  said  Act, 

and  the  unobligated  balance  of  appropriation  so  merged  shall 

remain  available  until  June  30,  1946,  for  administrative  expenses 

(including  expenses  of  county  and  local  committees)-,  and  not  to 

exceed  $5.000,000  of  said  unobligated  balance  may  be  expended  for 
administrative  expenses  in  the  District  of  C plumb la  (including 
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.  •personal  services)  and  elsewhere  (excluding  expenses  of  county 

and  local  committees),  including  such,  part  of  the  total  expense s_ 

of  making  acreage  allotments,  establishing  normal  yields, 
checking  performance,  and  related  activities  in  connection  with 

wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  to bacco  under  the  authorized 
farm  program  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  supplement  the 
amount  -provided  in  section  392  of  the  Agricultur al  Adjustment 

■  Act  of  193^ • 

The  second  proviso  contained  under  this  head  in  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows?  "Provided  further,  That  such  payments  with  respect  to 

any  such  commodity  shall  be  made  upon  the  normal  yield  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  commodity  under  the 

1942  agricultural  conservation  program  and  shall  be  made  with 

respect  to  a  farm  in  full  amount  only  in  the  event  that  the 

acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in 

1942  was  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 

for  the  commodity  under  said  program,  and,  if  such  allotment  has 

been  exceeded,  the  parity  payment  with  respect  to  the  commodity 

shall  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  10  per  centum  for  each  1  per 

centum,  or  fraction  thereof,  by  which  the  acreage  planted  to  the 

commodity  is  in  excess  of  such  allotment.11 

The  first  paragraph  appropriates  $193*623,000  for  meeting  the  obligations  for 
making  full  parity  payments  on  1942  crops  incurred  pursuant  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943* 
and  makes  the  unobligated  balance  of  such  appropriation  available  until 
June  30,  1946,  for  administrative  expenses,  including  expenses  of  county 
and  local  committees.  It  also  provides,  as  was  done  in  the  1943  Act,  that 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  said  unobligated  balance  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
exclusive  of  county  and  local  committee  expenses,  including  costs  of  making 
acreage  allotments,  establishing  normal  yields,  etc. 

The  second  paragraph  amends  the  second  proviso  of  "Parity  payments"  item 
as  carried  in  the  1943  Act  so  that  payments  on  the  1942  crop  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  1942  agricultural  conservation  program  and  in  full  amount  only 
if  the  acreage  planted  was  not  in  excess  of  the  allotment  under  the  1942 
program,  ra.ther  than  on  the  basis  of  the  1943  program.  Thus,  all  factors 
relating  to  the  parity  payments  on  the  1942  crop  would  be  based  on  the 
crop  year  1942. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  [of  Agriculture]  to  make  parity  payments  to 
producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  (in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area),  rice,  and  tobacco,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3^3 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193&»-  [there  are  hereby 
reappropriated  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations  made 
under  this  head  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  years  194l  and  1942,  to  remain  available  until 
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June  30,  1945,  and  the  Secretary]  he  is  .authorized  and  directed 
to  make  such  [additional]  commitments  or  incur  such  [additional] 
obligations  as  nay  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  full 
parity  payment s  for  [the  crop  year  1942]  each  of  the  crop  years 
1943  and  1944:  ", 

This  part  of  the  language  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  such  commitments 
or  incur  such  obligations  as  nay  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  full 
parity  payments  for  the  crop  years  1943  and  1944. 

Provided,  That  such  payments  with  respect  to  any  such  commodity 

for  the  crop  year  1943  shall  be  made  upon  the  normal  yield  of  the 

farm  e,creage  allotment .  established  for  such  commodity  under  the 

1943  agricultural  conserva.ti.on  program  and  for  the  crop  year  1944 

on  the  normal  ,  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  for 

the  commodity  under  the  194V  agricultural  conservation  program 5 

[Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  hereby  made  available,  not  to  exceed 
$5»000,000  may  be  expended  for  administ native  expenses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (including  personal  services)  and  in  the 
several  States  (exclusive  Of  expenses  of  county,  and  local 
committees),  including  such  part  of  the  total  expenses  of  making 
acreage  allotments,  establishing  normal  yields.,  checking  per¬ 
formance,  and  relabel  activities  in  connection  with  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  and  tobacco  under  the  authorized  farm  program  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  supplement  the  amount  provided  for 
in  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^ »  as 
amended? ]  Provided  further,  That  for  each  of  the  crop  years  1943 
and  1944  such  payments  with  respect  to  any  such  commodity  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  a  farm  in  full  amount  only  in  the  event 
that  the  acreage  planted -to  the . commodity  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
in  1943  or  1944,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  for  [the]-  such  commodity  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and,  if  such  allotment  has  been 
exceeded,  the  parity  payment  with  respect  to  the  commodity  shall 
be  reduced  by  not  more  than  10  per  centum  for  each  1  per  centum, 
or  fraction  thereof,  by  which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity 
is  in  excess  of  such  allotment  [.]  ,  and  the  [The]  Secretary  may 
also  provide  by  regulations  for  similar  [deductions]  reductions 
for  the  crop  years  1943  and  1944,  respectively,  for  planting  in 
excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  on  other  farms 
or  for  planting  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  or  limit  for 
any  other  commodity  for  which  allotments  or  limits  are  established 
under. the  agricultural  conservation  program  on  the  same  or  any 
other  farm. 

[if]  Por_  payments  on  the  1943  crop,  if  tile  . sum  of  the  prevailing 
basic  loan  rate  (if  marketing  quotas  for  the  commodity  have  been 
disapproved,  such  basic  loan  rate  shall  be  the  basic. loan  rate 
which  would  have  prevailed  except  for  such  disapproval)  or  the 
average  farm  price,  \\diichever  is  the  higher,  for  the  crop  year 
[1942]  1943  and  the  applicable  rate  of  the  payments  under  the 


Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  [1942]  1943  agricultural  conservation  [program]  program,  and 
the  parity  payments  herein  provided,  exceed  an  amount  sufficient 
to  increase  the  farmers1  returns  to  parity  prices,  parity  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  return  to  producers 
which  is  equal  to  but  not  greater  than  parity  price;  and  for 
payments  on  the  1944  crop,  if  the  sum  of  the  prevailing  basic 

loan  rate  (if  market ing  quotas  for  the  commodity  have  been 

disapproved,  such  basic  loan  rate  shall  be  the  basic  loan  rate 

which  would  have  -prevailed  except  for  such  disapproval)  or  the 

average  farm  price,  whichever  is  the  higher,  for  the  crop  year 

1944  and  the  applicable  rate  of  the  payments  under  the  Soil 

Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  the 

1944  agricultural  conservation  program,  and  the  parity  payments 

herein  provided  exceed  an  amount  sufficient  to  increase  the 

farmers*  returns  to  parity  prices,  parity  payments  shall  be  so 

adjusted  as  to  provide  a  return  to  producers  which  is  equal  to 

but  not  greater  than  -parity  price. 

This  part  of  the  language  provides  that  the  payments  with  respect  to  the 
1943  and  1944  crop  years  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  the  1942  crop.  Specifically,  payments  for  each  of  the 
years  1943  and  1944  are  to  be  based  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  the  conservation  program  for  the  same 
year;  payments  are  to  be  made  in  full  amount  only  if  the  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  conservation  program  for  the  applicable  year,  with  the  same 
penalty  provisions  on  overplanting  as  are  in  force  in  connection  with  1942 
payments;  and  finally,  the  provisions  with  respect  to  including  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  in  the  parity  computation  are  extended  to  apply  to  the 
payments  to  be  made  on  the  1943  and  1944  crops. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  The  objective  of  the  parity  program  is  to  provide  farmers,  by 
means  of  making  parity  payments  to  the  extent  possible  with  the  funds 
available,  with  parity  returns  on  their  normal  production  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,'  rice,  and  tobacco.  This  carries  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  provides  (l)  that  parity  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  on  their  normal  production  of  such 
commodities  in  amounts  which,  together  with  the  proceeds  thereof,  will 
provide  a  return  to  such  producers  which  is  as  nearly  equal  to  parity 
price  as  the  funds  appropriated  will  permit;  and  (2)  that  all  funds 
available  for  such  parity  payments  shall  be  apportioned  among  these 
commodities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  each  fails  to  reach 
the  parity  price. 
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The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  is  now  making  payments  under  the  1942 
parity  payment  appropriation  on  corn,  wheat,  and  some  types  of  tobacco. 
The  rates  of  these  payments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1942  appropriation  act  do  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  parity  price 
for  the  particular  crop  for  1941  exceeded  the  sum  of  (l)  the  basic 
loan  rate  or  the  average  farm  price,  whichever  is  the  higher,  for  that 
crop  for  194l,  and  (2)  the  applicable  rate  of  payment  under  the  1942 
agricultural  conservation  program.  The  amount  of  payment  is  computed 
by  multiplying  the  1942  acreage  allotment  and  normal  yield  by  the  rate 
determined  above.  Such  payments  are  contingent  upon  compliance  with 
1942  acreage  allotments  as  specified  in  the  appropriation  act.  The 
rates  and  amounts  of  these  payments  under  the  1942  parity  payment 
appropriation  are  as  follows! 


Unit 

Rate 

Amount 

Corn 

3u. 

11.1^ 

$113,327,000 

Wheat 

Bu. 

13.5^ 

73,327,000 

Tobacco,  certain  cigar  types 

Lb. 

•7^ 

346,000 

Estimated  total. 

193,000,000 

Under  the  1943  parity  payment 

appropriation, 

the  Secret 

ary  is  authorized 

and  directed  to  incur  obligations  towards  making. full. parity  payment  on 
the  1942  crop.  The  rates  of  such  payment s which  will  be  determined  in 
March  of  April  of  1943.  will  be- the  amount  by  which  parity  price  for  the 
cbmmodity  for  the  1^42  crop  year  exceeds  the  sum  of  (l)  the  basic  loan 
rate  or  the  average1  farm  price ,: whichever  is  the  higher,  for  that  crop 
for  1942,  and  (2)  t4e  applicable  rate  of  payment  under. the  1942  agri¬ 
cultural.  conservatibn  program.  : The  amount  bf  payment  will  be  computed 
by  multiplying  the  1942' acreage1’ allotment  and,  normal ,  yield  by  the  rate 
determined  above.  (The  1943 "parity  payment  appropriation  provided  for 
reductions  in  this  pa;, orient  if  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1943  is 
overplanted;  however,  since  the  payment  is  proposed  to  be  made,  to  those 
persons  farming  in  1942,  and  since  all  other  factors  a.re  based  upon  the 
1942  crop  or  crop  yfear,  it  is  proposed  in  the  1944  Budget  that,  the  1943 
Act  be  amended  so  that  such  penalties  for  overplanting  will  be  with 
respect'  to  the  1942'  crop  instead  of  the  1943  crop.  . 

Based  upon  the  estimated  1942-1943  season  average  parity  price  (parity 
price  as  of  November  15,  1942  used  is  estimate  of  sea.son  average),  the 
indicated. parity  payment  rates  and  amounts  needed  for  parity  payments 
( excluding  administrative  expense)  on  the  1942  crop  are  as  follows: 


Unit 

Rate 

Amount 

Corn 

Bu. 

9.7)! 

$106, 636,000 

Wheat 

Bu. 

13.  M 

73,975,000 

Tobacco,  Cigar 

Lb. 

.45)! 

362,000 

131,043,000 

-  i?o  - 


The  local  administration  of  the  parity  payment  programs  is  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  state,  county  and  community  committees  which 
administer  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  and  the  farm  acreage 
allotments  and  normal  yields  established  under  the  conservation  program 
are  also  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  performance  under  the  parity 
payment  programs. 

(c)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  APT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . .  $47,462,910 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to 
other  appropriations  (see  Budget 

schedules  for  details)  . . .  -106,463 

Total  available,  1943  . .  "4-7 *356, 447 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  63 , 883 , 060 


Increase  .(including  decrease  of  $10,477 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  +16,526,613 

7  € 


Project 

194?  ..  !  1943- 

..{(estimated) 

■  1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Conditional  payments  to  sugar 

producers  . . 

Administrative  expenses,  Agricul-  • 
tural  Conservation  and 

Adjustment  Administration  . 

Allotments  and  transfers  to 
agencies  cooperating  in  the 

Sugar  Program  (see  Budget 
schedules  for  details)  . . 

$46,930,797 

725,-233 

38,045 

:  •  -■  ....  .  - 

t 

$55,728,378 

710,111 

56,990 

$54,138,030 

713,139. 

31,891 

$-1,590348  (l) 

+3,028  (2) 

-25; 099  (2) 

Total  obligations,  Sugar  Program 
1942  appropriation  available  in 

1943* . 

1944  appropriation  available  in 

1943  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord-  i 

ance  with  Public  674  .  i 

47,694,675 

56,495,479 

54,883,060 

-1, -612,419 

+149 , 509 

-149,509 

-9,000,000 

+10,4775 

-  -  l 

+9,000,000 

+149,509  C| 
+18,000,000  Od 

-10,477 

Total  available  : 

Transfers  in  estimates  to  other  J 

appropriations  (see  Budget  1 

schedules  for  details)  .  1 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  ..  ! 

47  j 844, 184 

47,356,447{  63,883,060 

+16,526,613 

+  118,726 

: 

• 

+106,463: 

47,962,910 

47,462,9105  63,883,060" 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  increase  of  $16,526,613  in  this  appropriation  for  1944  consists  of  a 
decrease  of  $10,477  in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 
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(1)  A  decrease  of  $1,590,348  in  conditional  payments  to  sugar  prodiicers 
resulting  from  anticipated,  reduction  in  production;  of  sugar  beets  and 
Puerto  Rican  sugarcane. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  $23,071  in  administrative  expenses,  including  allot¬ 
ments  and  transfers  to  agencies  cooperating  in  the  sugar  program. 

(3)  An  apparent  increase  of  $149 , 509 r resulting  from  the  fact  that  $149,509 
of  the  1942  appropriation  was  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  thereby- 
reducing  by  that  amount  the  charges  to  the  19^-3  appropriation.  Ho  such 
unobligated  balance  of  the  1943  appropriation  will  be  available  for  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  . 

(4)  An  increase  of  $18,000,000  in  conditional  -payments  to  sugar- producers 
for  the  fiscal  years  1943  and  19-44,  due  to  the  change  made  in  the  base 

rate  of  payment  from  60  cents  to. 80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  or 

liquid  sugar,  raw  value,  by  Public  Law  3&o»  77th  Congress,  approved 

December  26,-  1941.  Of  the  increase  of  $18.006.000  in  1Q44.  £Q.nnnTnnn 
is  to  cover,  obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  Public  Law  b74  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946  and  $9 » 000, 000  is  to  cover  obligations  to  be  incurred 
pursuant  thereto  in  1944. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

In  addition  to  the  usual  changes  in  year  dates,  the  estimates  include  pro-' 
posed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets)! 

****  g0  re!nain  available  until  June  30,  Cl944 3^1945,  and  in 
addition ,  $9  ,000,000  to  be  immediately  available  end  to  remain 

available  to  June  30,  1944,  and'to  be  merged  with  and  made  a 

part  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943 

The  effect  of  the  language  added  to  this  item  is  to  appropriate 
$9  ,000,000  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1944,  and  to  be  merged  with  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
provided  under  the  head  "Sugar  Act"  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  - 
Appropriation  Act,  1943.  This  amount  is  needed  to  make  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  pursuant  to  Public  Law  386,  in  which  the  basic  rate 
was  increased  from  60  to  SO  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General:  This  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 »  approved  September  1,  1937 
(50  St at.  903-916),  as  extended  by  Public  Law-  S60 ,  approved  October  15, 
1940,  and  Public  Law  386,  approved  December  2o,  194l.  Pursuant  to 
Title  IV  of  this  Act,  excise  taxes  amounting  to  approximately 
$68,000,000  in  normal  times  are  collected  annually  through' the  Treasury 
Department.  However,  under  the  current  rationing  and  restricted 
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marketings  of  sugar,  not  more  than  $55* 000 , 000  can  "be  expected  to  he 
collected.  Appropriation  for  -each  fiscal  year  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$55*000*000  for  the  purposes  .of  hdMinifetrhtion  ,of  this  Act  is 
authorized  "by  Section  502  of  the  Act. 

Obj ectjve:  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937*  as 
amended. 

(1)  Through  conditional  payments  to  maintain  continental  production 
and,  -if  possible,  to  increase  production  to  the  goals  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  To  assure  the  United  States  of  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  to  meet 
the  rationing  requirements  under  the  Federal  rationing  program. 

(3)  To  exercise  all  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the 
Food  Production  Administration  in  carrying  out  the  wartime  controls 
and  programs  provided  for  in  Executive  Order  9280  dated  December  6, 
1942,  and  to  provide  for.  restoration  of  the  quota  provisions  of  the  : 
Sugar  Act  when  required  under  these  provisions. 

Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Developments  in  1941-42:  ;  It  was  apparent  late  in  the  summer  of  • 
194l  that  the  extraordinarily  large  takings  of  sugar  by  all  types  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  during  194,1  would  gree.tly  reduce  the 
record  stocks  of  sugar  with  which  the  areas  supplying  this  market 
began  the  year.  Moreover,  indications  pointed  to  increased  diffi¬ 
culties,  because  of  the  need  for  diverting  ships  to  the  transport  of 
more  urgently  needed  war  materials,  in  getting  sugar  here  from  the 
Philippines  and  other  offshore  areas.  Consequently,  it  was  announced 
that  limitations  on  sugar  production  by  growers  receiving  payments 
under  the  sugar  urogram  would  not  be  needed  in  any  domestic  area  during 
1942. 

Sugar  legislation  extended;  It  also  became  clear  that  two 
vitally  important  steps  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  domestic  sugar 
-production  in  1942.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  continuance  of 
the  protection  afforded  domestic  producers  by.  the  quota  system  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937*  which  was  to  exoire  on  December  31* 

1941,  in  order  to  protect  then  against  a  post-war  collapse  of  prices 
when  large  stocks  of  sugar  in  offshore  domestic  and  foreign  areas 
could  again  move  freely  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  season  price 
of  the  sugar-  beets  produced  in  1942  would  not  be  ascertained  until  the 
close  of  the  marketing  year  in  September  of  1943*  it  appeared  unfair 
to  ask  growers  to  take  the.  risk  of  planting  the  crop  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sugar  program.  The  probability  of  increased  labor  and 
other  production  costs  indicated  the  need  for  an  increase  in  .the 
Federal  payments  under  the  sugar  program  as  the  second  step.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  Congress. began  consideration  of  sugar  legislation- 
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in  the  latter  part  of  194l,  the  Department  gave  -  its  support  both  to 
extending  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  period  of  three  years, '  and  to  increasing 
the  "basic  rate  of  payments  under  this  statute  hy  33-1/3  percent  in 
order  to  meet  certain  transitory  conditions  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  in  several  of  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
localities.  Public  Law  3S6,  'JJth  Congress,  embodying  these  and  other 
amendments,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
on  December  26,  194l.  One  of  these  amendment s  extended  the  benefits 
of  the  sugar  payment  program  to  the-  Virgin.  Islands. 

Record  beet  acreage  planted:  As  a  result  of  the  reassurance 
given  domestic  sugar  producers  by  the  continuance  of  the  protection  of 
the  sugar  program,  and  ,of  the  incentive  provided  by  the  larger 
Government  payments  on  an  unrestricted  output,  as  well  as  by  higher 
sugar  prices,  a  record  acreage  was  planted  to.  sugar  beets  while  sugar¬ 
cane  plantings  in  the  mainland  cane  area  were  also  increased  sub¬ 
stantially.  However,  sugar  growers  experienced  many  difficulties  in 
the  production  of  the  194-2  crop.  The  principal  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  serious  shortage  of  labor,  a  problem  which  the  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Pederal  agencies  endeavored  to  solve,  in  part, 
by  the  transport  of  harvest  workers  from  surplus  to  scarcity  areas, 
and  by  the  movement  of  workers  from  Mexico  to  beet  fields  in  this 
country.  There  was  also  the  serious  transportation  problem  brought 
about  by  the'  shortage  of  tires. 

Consumers  protected  by  price  control  and  rationing:  The  large- 
scale  diversion  of  vessels  to  the  carrying  of  vital  war  products  and 
the  intense  submarine  warfare  in  the  Caribbean  greatly  curtailed  sugar 
shipments  from  the  domestic  and  foreign  offshore'  areas.  The  resultant 
reduction  in  total  sugar,  supplies  in  this  country  made  inevitable  some 
limitation  on  domestic  sugar  consumption,  while  widespread  increase  in 
purchasing  power  made  price  control  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  great  majority  of  consumers.1  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  price  of 
sugar  had  not  been  restricted  and  the  commodity  had  not  been  rationed, 
those  in  the  community  less  favored  financially  would  have  been 
compelled  to  exercise  great  economy  in  the  use  of  sugar,  while  the 
more  favored  would  have  been  able  to  -continue  consuming  the  quantities 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  application  of  a  ceiling  price 
made  it  possible  for  all  to  buy,  while  rationing  assured  each  person 
a  fair  share  of  the  available  sugar  supplies.  - 

Sugar  quota  system  suspended;  The  sugar  quota  system  was 
suspended  on  April  13,  1942  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  accordance 
with  the  Department’s  recommendation  under  Section  509  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937*  However,  since  shipping  facilities  were'  not  available 
for  the  movement  of  additional  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign  areas, 
the  action  had  little  immediate  significance.  This  was  the  third 
occasion  since  World  War  II  started  that  recourse  was  necessary  to  the 
emergency  provisions  of  Section  509.  The  quota  system  was  first 
suspended  on  September  11,  1939*  and  was  reinstated  on  December  26  of 
the  same  year. 
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1942  Cuban  sugar  crop  bought;  War  conditions  necessitated  other 
extraordinary  measures  for  handling  the  sugar  situation  during  the  year 
under  review.  On  December  30.  1941 ,  it  was  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  "been  concluded  for  the  purchase  of  the  1942  Cuban  sugar  crop 
by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  The  Sugar  Agency  took  an  active 
part  in  helping  to  complete  this  transaction. 

Insular  food  production  stimulated  by  sugar  program:  The  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  vessels  bringing  sugar  from,  and  carrying 
foodstuffs  to,  Puerto  Rico  created  two  extremely  serious  problems  for 
this  insular  area.  One  of  these  was  an  unusually  large  accumula.tion 
of  sugar  stocks  in  the  Island.  The  second  critical  problem  was  the 
reduced  food  supply  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  should  be  noted  that  approxi¬ 
mately  35  percent  of  Puerto  Rico’s  food  requirements  on  a  quantitative 
basis  are  normally  brought  in  from  the  continental  United  States.  Dor 
example,  in  1940  about  327,000  tons  of  food  were  imported  from  the 
mainland,  rice,  flour,  pork  products,  beans  and  codfish,  representing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Therefore,  in  order  to  help  in  pro¬ 
viding  at  leant  part  of  the  local  supplies  of  foodstuffs  an  extremely 
important  change  in  the  sugar  program  for  the  Island  wan  made  in  1942. 
This  change  provided  that  instead  of  applying,  as  in  other  years, 
chemical  fertilizer,  Puerto  Rican  growers  wishing  to  receive  payments 
under  the  sugar  program  would  have  to  plant  to  soil-Cons epving  food 
crops  an  acreage  equal  to  not  less  than  7  percent  of  the  land  on- 
which  sugarcane  \tfas  growing  on  June  30 »  1942.  Pood  production  in  the 
Virgin  Island*  during  the  1942  crop  year  was  similarly  stimulated. 

Basic  data  supplied  to  war  agencies?  During  the  latter  part  of 
194l  and  the  beginning  of  1942,  the  Sugar  Agency  furnished  weekly 
statistical  da.ta  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  the  supply 
position  of  sugar  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  in  order  to 
make  possible,  by  the  appropriate  routing  of  vessels,  the  equitable 
allotment  of  the  reduced  offshore  sugar  supplies  to  such  refiners,  as 
well  as  to  protect  consumers  in  the  areas  primarily  dependent  on  sugar 
from  insular  regions.  Later,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Production 
3oa.rd  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  by  arrangement  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  furnished  these  agencies  with  the 
statistical  data  needed  by  them  to  opera.te  their  sugar  allotment  and 
rationing  programs,  thus  ma-king  it  unnecessary  for  each  agency  to 
gather  identical  information.  The  data  collected  and  compiled  by  the 
Agency  include  weekly  reports  relative  to  raw  and  refined  sugar 
stocks,  deliveries,  arrivals,  production,  etc.  by  all  primary  distri¬ 
butors,  showing  the  actual  location  of  sugar  supplies  and  the  states 
in  which  the  sugar  i\ras  delivered. 

Income  Position  of  Sugar  Producers: 

Sugar  beet  growers!  The  income  of  suga,r  beet  growers  from  the 
194l  crop  is  expected  to  average  about  $8.33  Per  ton  of  beets, 
including  conditional  payments,  compared  with  $7.10  per  ton  for  the 
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1940  crop.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  special  conditional 
payments  which  the  Act  authorizes  in  cases  of  acreage  abandonment  or 
crop  deficiency  due  to  freeze,  drouth,  insects,  disease,  or  other, 
natural  disaster.  This  partial  crop  insurance,  which  domestic  sugar 
growers  did  not  enjoy  prior  to  the  sugar  programs,  every  year  prevents 
serious  financial  losses  to  a  large  number  of  sugar  beet  farmers.  The 
total  income  of  these  growers  for  the  194l  crop  of  10,311*000  tons  of 
sugar  beets  is  expected  to  be  about  $85,290,000,  or  only  slightly  less 
than  the  $27 »273»000  received  for  the  1940  crop  of  12,292,000  tons  of 
beets.  Conditional  payments  included  in  these  totals  amounted  to 
$18,225,000  and  $22,700,000  for  the  19 4l  and  1940  crops,  respectively. 

Louisiana  cane  growers?  The  total  income  of  Louisiana  growers 
from. the  194 1  sugarcane  crop  of  3 » 978, 000  tons  amounted  to  about 
$19,890,000  or  approximately  $5.00  a  ton,  excluding  abandonment  and 
deficiency  payments,  as  compared  vn  th  about  $10,-600,000  and  $3.6.2, 
respectively,  from  the  1940  crop  of  2,925,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  which 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  freeze  and  floods.  Conditional  payments 
included  in  the  194l  total  income  amounted  to  approximately  $3,700,000 
or  $1,100,000  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  1940  crop.  In  1940,  how¬ 
ever,  additional  payments  totaling  about  $775*000  were  made  to  growers 
for  abandonment  and  deficiency  due  to  the  damage  mentioned. 

Florida  cane  growers:  Florida  sugarcane  growers,  exclusive  of  the 
processor -producerswho  raise  about  83  percent  of  that  state's  crop, 
received  a  total  income  of  approximately  $5*533*500,  about  $5.10  per 
ton  of  cane  on  the  1941  crop,  compared  with  approximately  $4,291,200  or 
about  $4.60  per  ton  in  the  previous  season.  The  Florida  crop  of  the 
1941-42  season  totaled  1,085,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  compared  with 
933*000  tons  in  the  previous  season,  an  increase  of  more  than  l6  percent. 

Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican  growers?  Because  of  the  higher  sugar 
prices  which  prevailed  in  194 1,  the  total  return  from  the  crop  produced 
that  year  in  Hawaii  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  received  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  The  income  from  the  1941  crop  included  about  $8,600,000 
in  conditional  payments,  as  compared  with  $8,851,541  on  the  1940  crop. 

In  Puerto  Bico  the  total  income  of  growers  from  the  1941-42  crop  of 
about  9*600,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  the  largest  In  the  Island's  history, 
was  about  $52*000,000  compared  with  approximately  $44,300,000  from  the 
crop  of  1940-41.  The  1941-42  inoorae  Includes  sugar  program  payments  of 
about  $12,000,000,  as  compared  with  Government  payments  of  $9,5$6,  TJ4 
on  the  1940-41  crop. 

Administration  of  conditional  payment  programs:  The  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  auhtorizes  payments  to*  growers  complying  with  certain  conditions, 
including  the  paying  of  fail*  wages  to  field  workers,  refraining  from 
employing  child  labor,  carrying  out  soil-conserving  practices,  and 
complying  with  their  farm  allotments  (known  under  this  legislation  as 
proportionate  shares).  Producers  who  are  also  processors  and  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  such  payments  must,  furthermore,  pay  fair  prices  for  cane 
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or  "beets  "bought  from  other  growers .  She  Act  requires  that  "public 
hearings  and  investigations -be  held  prior  to  the  . establishment  of  fair 
wages  and  fair  prices  by  the  Secretary. 

Minimum  wages:  Minimum  wages  in.  all  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas,  except  Hawaii,  during  1942  were  increased  substantially,  chiefly 
because  of  higher  sugar  prices,  increased  Government  payments,  rises  in¬ 
general  agricultural  wages,  and  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  minimum  rates  for  sugar  beet  field  laborers  during  1942  averaged 
about  26  percent  above  those  prevailing  in  the  previous  season.  'The 
rates  for  the  early  season  work  were  announced  March  lb  and  provided 
for  an  increase  of  about  22  percent  over  the  194l  wages,  the  increases 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3*50  per  acre.  .On  April  9>  "the  harvesting  rates 
were  issued  and  these  represented  an  average  increase  of  30  percent 
over  the  1941'  rates.  Specifically,  the  harvesting  rates’ were  increased 
25  cents  per  ton  of  beets  in  all  districts  except  California  and 
nothern  Montana  where,  in  general,  the  increases  amounted  to  30  cents 
per  ton. 

The  minimum  wages  established  for  laborers  in  the .production  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugarcane  in  the  mainland  came  area  in  i-942  were  from  25  to 
45  cents  per  day  higher1 than  on  the  four  immediately  preceding  sugarcane 
crops.  The  basic  wage  rates  in  Louisiana  were  increased  from  $1.20  to 
$1.50,  and  in  Florida  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  9-hour  day,  or  25  percent. 
The  harvesting  rates  established  on  October  1,  194l,  and  which  \irere 
effective  until  June  J>0 ,  1942,  were  approximately  10  percent  higher  than 
those  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

In  Puerto  Rico  basic  wage  rates  were  lifted  30.  cents  per  S-hour  day  over 
194i.  A  bonus  system,  which  becomes  effective  when  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  exceeds  $3*?49  per  hundred  pounds,  will  further  increase  grinding 
season  wages  by  10  cents,- and  those  for  the  ’’dead  season”  by  5  cents  - 
for  each  25-point  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  up  to  $4,499*  3>uring 
194l  the  bonus  system  did  not  apply  to  the  dead  season.  These  increases 
are  in  general  accordance  with  the  principles  established  in  the  col¬ 
lective  agreements  signed  by  two  of  the  three  Puerto  Rican  labor 
organizations  and  the  organized  producers. 

The  existence  of  martial  law  in  Hawaii  and  the  resultant  action. of  the 
military. governor  in  freezing  all  wages  on  the  Island’ of  Oahu  pre¬ 
vented  any  change  in  the  rat'es  for  sugar  field,  laborers  there.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  possible  to  embody  a  bonus  in  the  wage  determination, 
based  on  the  price  of  'sugar,  to  be  applied  on  the  monthly  earnings  of 
the  workers.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  producer  was  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  a  modification  of  the  bonus  payment  in  the 
event  such  payment,  because  of  the  war,  worked  an  undue  hardship  on  him 
or  seriously  prevented  the  production  of  sugarcane  on  the  farm.  A 
bonus  system  was  voluntarily  established  in  1941  by  Hawaiian  cane  sugar 
producers. 
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The  Hawaiian  "bonus  provided  for  in  .the  19.42  wage  determination  is  at 
the  rate  of  JO  percent  upon  the  straight  time  earnings  of  workers  when 
the  average  Hew  York  daily  market  price  per  ton  of  56°  sugar, 

Hawaiian  "base,  reaches  $65  per  ton,  and  the  rate  is  increased  l/2  of 
1  percent  for  each  dollar  increase  above  $65.  'When  the  price  reaches 
$120  per  ton,  no  further  increases  are  to  "be  made. 

The  first ;wage  determination  for  the  Virgin  Islands  under  the  sugar 
programs  wa.s  issued  in  the  summer  of  1942.  Prior  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  December  of  1941,  the  conditional  payment  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  legislation  did  not  apply  to  these  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  The  initial  wage  determination  provided  for  minimum 
wages  per  8-hour  day  of  $1.04  for  the  production  .and  cultivation  of 
sugarcane,  and  $1,36  for.  harvesting  operations.  In  194 1  the  prevailing 
daily  wage  for  all  harvesting  operations,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
efficient  vrorkers  in  production  and  cultivating  operations,  was  $1.04, 
while  most  of  the  less  efficient  laborers  were  paid  about  88  cents 
and  some,  including  children,  as  low  as  50  cents  per  day. 

Harm  1  ng  or  a  c;  t  i  c  e  s »  In  order  to  stimulate  increased  plantings  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  as  well  as  the  so-called  war  crops  in  the 
mainland  sugar-producing  areas,  certain  changes  from  previous  years 
were  made  in  the  farming  practice  requirement  for  these  aneas  in  194-2. 

In  the  continental  sugar  beet  area,  the  required  soil-conserving 
practices,  such  as  the  seeding  or  maintenance  of  legumes  or  grasses, 
plowing  under  of  green  manure  crops,  and  application  of  animal  or 
chemical  fertilizers  to  the  soil,  were  the  sane  as  those  for  the  194-1 
crop,  but  the  amount  of  such  practices  needed  to  qualify  for 
Government-  payments  was  cut  in  half. 

The  farming  practices  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  were  also 
liberalized  for  the  same  reason.  Consequently ,  the  farming  practice 
determination  called  for  an  acreage  of  soil-building  practices  equal  to 
not  less  than  lp  percent,  as  compared  with  30  percent  in  previous  years, 
of  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  growing  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
in  1942.  In  liberalizing  the  requirements  positive  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  production  of  sorgo,  syrups,  and  molasses  for  conversion 
into  industrial  alcohol  needed  for  the  war  effort. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  were  continuing  to 
experience  in  securing  fertilizer,  as  a  result  of  war  restrictions  on 
materials  and  shipping,  the  1942  farming  practice  requirement  in  the 
Territory  was  maintained  at  the  reduced  levels  made  effective  at  the 
end  of  194l.  This  downward  adjustment  provided  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  plant  food  in  chemical  fertilizer  required  to  be  applied  per 
acre  of  sugarcane  land  would  be  the  greater  of  100  pounds  per  acre,  or 
60  percent  of  the  amount  applied  in  1940  or  1941  whichever  is  smaller. 

It  was  believed  that  such  an  amount  would  sufficiently  preserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  since  experimental  work  conducted  by  various 
plantations  had  indicated  some  Hawaiian  plantations  were  applying  more 
fertilizer  than  was  necessary.  The  acreage  on  which  fertilizer  was  to 
be  applied  was  not  to  be  less  than  80  percent  of  the  number  of  acres 
on  the  farm  on  which  sugarcane  was  planted,  or  a  stubc-le  crop  of  sugar¬ 
cane  started,  at  any  time  during  1942. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  "io  the  important  change  made  in  the. 
farming  practice  requirement  for  the  1942-43  sugarcane  crop  in  Puerto 
Rico.  This  Requirement  provided  that  at  least  7  percent  of  ,  the  land 
on  which  sugarcane  was  growing  on  June  30»  1942,  be  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  food  crops,  of  which  hot  less  than  four-fifths  were  to  be 
leguminous  crops.  It  was'  required,  for  soil  protection  reasons,  that 
the  plants  or  vines  of  -such  food  crops  be  kept  -on  the  land.  Where  row 
crops  were  to  be  grown  on  land  of  more  than  6  percent  average  slope,, 
the  planting  and  cult  iVat  ing~  was  to  be  carried  out  along  lines 
deviating  not  -more  than '2  percent  from  contour  lines. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the- customary  soil-conserving  practices  on  the  1942 
sugarcane  crop  in  the  Virgin  Islands  had  already  b-een  Completed'  when 
the  conditional  payment  program  was  made  applicable  to  the  Islands, 
through  the  amendment  of- the  Sugar  Act  in  December  of  1941,  the 
Department's  determination  provided  that  the  farming  practices  actually 
carried  out  would  be  deemed  to  meet  this  condition  for' payment.  How¬ 
ever,  in. the  case  of  the  1943  crop  growers  were  required,  between 
August  1,  1942  and  January  31 »  19^3*  £0  plant  soil-conserving  food 
crops  on  at  least  7  percent  of  the  sugarcane  land  on  which  cane  was  . 
growing  July  31»  1942,' arid  to  meet  the  other  practice  specifications 
applicable  to  producers  of  the  1942-43  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  crop. 

.  Proportionate  shares  for  growers:  Sugar  production  in  the  various 
domestic  areas,  continental  and  insular,  during  1942  was  unrestricted. 
Consequently,  the  proportionate  share  or  allotment  for  each  of  the 
farms  in  continental  United  States  was  whatever  acreage  was  planted  to 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  to  be  marketed  (or  processed  by  the  producer) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  and  for  each  farm  in  the  insular  areas 
(Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands)  it  was  all  the  sugar  commercially 
recoverable  from  sugarcane  grown  and  marketed  (or  processed  by  the 
producer)  for  sugar. 

Pair  prices  for  beets  and  c-ane!  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1942  the  Tariff  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  conducted  a  field  study  to  determine 
the  cost  of  processing  sugar  beets,  and  of  growing,  processing  and 
refining  cane  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  expected  that  these  data 
will  be  useful  to  the  OPA  and  the  Department  in  connection  with  various 
sugar  problems. 

The  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  fair  price  determinations  are  the 
only  ones  issued  since  the  last  report.  The  Puerto- Rican  determina¬ 
tion  covered  the. 1941-42  sugarcane  crop  and  provided  for  continuance  of 
the  basic  features  of  the  cane  purcha.se  agreements  for  the  previous 
sea.son.  However,  it  also  provided  for  certain  changes  in  recognition 
of  (l)  the  increased  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  molasses  for  industrial 
alcohol  because  of  the  war;  (2)  increased  shipping  and  delivery  expenses 
and  (3)  the  scarcity  in  storage  and  ocean  shipping  facilities. 
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Processor-producers  were  required  to  pay  growers  a  molasses  "bonus  of 
half  the  amount  "by  which  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  1941-42  crop 
molasses  exceeded  the  1940-41  income.  The  amount  deducted  "by  processors 
for  shipping  and  selling  expenses  from  the  Hew  York  market  urice  of  raw 
sugar  in  fixing  the  price  "basis  of  settlement  for  sugarcane  was  not  to 
exceed  the  smaller  of  (a)  actual  shipping  and  selling  expenses  incurred 
in  1942,  or  (b)  31  cents  per  cwt.  of  9&0  raw  sugar,  plus  the  excess  of 
1942  shipping  and  selling  expenses  over  those  for  194l.  However,  any 
reimbursement  of  such  expenses  by  any  governmental  agency  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the  final  f.o.b.  mill  basis  used 
for  settlement  purposes. 

When  settlement  with  the  grower  was  made  by  the  delivery  of  sugar,  the 
producer-processor  was  required  to  (l)  store  and  insure  such  sugar 
free  of  charge  to  the  grower  (except  in  those  instances  in  which  out¬ 
side  storage  facilities  were  utilised),  and  (2)  to  share  with  the 
grower  all  ocean  shipping  facilities. 

The  fair  price  determination  issued  for  the  Virgin  Islands  covered  the 
1942  crop  and  was  the  first  for  this  area.  It  continued  in  effect  the 
basic  feature  of  the  purchase  agreements  previously  employed  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  area,  namely,  a  cane  liquidation  on  the  basis  of  six 
pounds  of  sugar  per  hundredweight  of  cane,  subject  to  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  designed  to  bring  the  contract  more  nearly  into  conformity  with 
the  agreements  used  in  other  domestic  areas,  particularly  Puerto  Rico. 
The  changes  bring  about  a  cane  price  somewhat  higher  than  would  result 
from  the  settlement  method  proposed  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Company,  the 
sole  producer-processor  in  the  area. 

The  1943  sugar  program:  In  view  of  the  great  need  for  shipping 
for  the  transport  of  more  vital  war  materials,  offshore  areas  should 
not  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  as  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  production  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  will  necessarily 
be  curtailed  and  the  1942-43  output  expected  to  be  approximately 
850,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  1941-42  figure  of  1,155*000  tons. 
Production  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  probably  remain  at 
the  same  level  as  in  1942.  Despite  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  diffi¬ 
culties  in  transportation,  and  the  problem  of  obtaining  certain  types 
of  equipment  for  the  farm  and  mill,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
continental  beet  area  in  1943  is  now  expected  to  be  1,750.000  tons, 
which,  although  smaller  than  that  of  1942,  is  still  considerably  above 
the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  Were  it  not  for  the  assurances 
given  the  beet  sugar  producers  by  the  protection  of  the  sugar  program, 
production  would  undoubtedly  fall  far  below  that  figure.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  1943  sugarcane  crops  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  will  be  slightly  increased  over  the  high  1942 
figure. 
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(g)  ADMINISTRATION  OE  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE,  A_QT 

Appropriation  Act,  1943  . • .  $8,572,954 

Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  estimates 
to  other  appropriations  (see  Budget 

schedules  for  details)  . . .  -245,042 

Total  available,  1943  .  8,327,912 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  7,  818,748 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $42,537 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  . .  -509 ? lo.^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1. 


2. 


Project 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  .Field  Of  fice?:  Approval 
of  bases  for  crop  insurance 
yield  and  premium  rates  in  in¬ 
dividual  counties;  and  account¬ 
ing  for  and  verification  of 
premiums  collected  and  indemni¬ 
ties  paid . 


3. 


Storage  costs  and  other  direct 
expenses  incident  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  maintenance,  and  sale 
of  commodity  reserves  (except 
transportation)  . 


County  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  associations  of  farmers: 
Collection  of  premiums  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  loss  claims, 
collection  of  date,  for  use  in 
establishing  crop  insurance 
yield,  and  premium  rates,  tak¬ 
ing  and.  recommending  for  ap¬ 
proval  applications  for  - crop 
insurance . . 


4.  General  administration,  program 
1. *  planning  and  direction,  .  and 
supervision  of  purchase,  stor¬ 
age,  and'  sale. of.  .commodity  re¬ 


serves  .« . « . .  • 


1942 


$986,319 


716,975 


4,000,06 


1943 

estimated) 


$1,337,853 


210,501 


4,441,81 


6.58, -SO 


876,296: 


: 


.  19.44. 

estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


$1,171,226 


210,501 


4,291,816 


801,30 


(i): 

-$166,627 


(2). 

-150,000 


(3) 

-74,985 


Pro i ect 

. ;  •  :  1943.  ■ 

1942  : (estimated) 

-  -  1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 
ance  with  Public  Lav/  674  . 

• 

- - :  -  42,  537 

1,343,897 

-42,537 

(4) 

-75,012 

Continuing  transfers,  to  other 
appropriations  and.  departments 
(see  Budget  schedules  for  de- 

Unobligated  balance 

rPn't-.  nl  mra  i  1  a  "hi  _ ............ 

# 

• 

• 

• 

1,327,994:  1,418,909 

• 

t 

+640,120:  -  “ 

• 

...  •  •„ 

• 

• 

8.330,273:  8.327.912 

7.818,748 

-509,164 

Transfers  in  estimates  to  other 
appropriations  (see  Budget 
schedules'  for  details)  . . 

Total  estimate  or  appropria¬ 
tion  .»•••••••»••••••••••••• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+229.554:  +245.042 

• 

8.559.827:  8.572,954 

7.818.748 

:  •  ..  11 

CREASES  OR ’DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $509,164  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $42,537  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned1  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 


( i )  A  decrease  of  $166.627  under  the  -project  ’’Federal  Crop  Insurance  ’Corporation 
Field  Offices:  Anuroval  of  bases  for  crop  insurance  yield, and  premium  rates  in 

- - - -  ■  ■  -  "  .  _  •  n  i  I*  f*  - - - - ■!  ..  ~~~  _  «  «  1  I  1  #4 


Individual  counties:  and  accounting  for  and  verification  of  premiums,  collected  ,and 
indemnities  paid, 11 


This  decrease  will  be  effected  in -'expenses  of  branch  offices  .handling  the  wheat 
cron  insurance  program.  The  branch  offices  at  Spokane,  Washington;  ''ann^po  is, 
Minnesota:  Kansas  City,  Missouri; -  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  have  been  abolished  and 
two  branch  offices,  one  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  one  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  nave 
been  established. 


(2)  A  decrease  of  $150-000  under-  the  -project  11  Count’ y  agricultural  conservation 

associations  of  farmers:  Collection  pfjoremiums  and  adjustment  pi . loss  c-aims, 


(3)  A  decrease  of  674.988  under  the- project  "General  administration,  program 
-planning  and  direction,  and  supervision  of  purchase,  storage,  and  sa_e  ox  com- 


moditv  reserves. 11 


4 


collect io-n  of  data  for  use  in  establishin^_crppjus3^ance  yield  and  premium  rates, 
taking  and  recommending  for  approval  applications  for  crop  insurance.,. 
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This  decrease  will  he  effected  by  a  reduction  in  .man-year s  of  work  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  therewith. 

(4)  Transfers.  The  decrease  of  $75*012  arises  out  of . adjustment s  of  allot¬ 
ments  and  transfers  to  cooperating  agencies,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schedules, 
for  services  related  to  the  crop  insurance  program. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Problem  and  Significance:  Each  year  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
thousands  of  farmers  suffer  martial  or  total  loss  of  their  crops  due^  to 
causes  beyond  their  control.  This  lias  contributed  very  largely  to  their 
economic  distress;  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  If  arms,  .  there  oy  making  many 
farm  families  a  burden  on  society  and  causing  a  shifting  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion  to  cities.  This  shifting  is  even  more  significant  in  war  time  when  so 
many  good-paying  jobs  are  available  in  factories  and  could  easily  lean  o 
serious  shortages  of  food  and  fiber  crops  so  necessary  to  the  war  eixort. 


Objective:  To  help  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  farm  population  to  cities  and 

the  possible  serious  shortages  of  food  and  fiber  crops  and  the  economic 
distress  of  farmers  by  guaranteeing  them  at  least  a  partial  return  on  -  e 
crops  planted. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work:  Starting  with  the  1939  wheat  crop  and  tne  1942 
cotton  crop,  insurance  has  been  made  available  to  the  producers  oi  wnea  anu 
cotton  on  a  basis  of  guaranteeing  to  the  producer  a  yield  of  75  percent  or 
50  percent  of  his  average  yield.  Actuarial  data  has  been  developea  o 
currently  maintain  yield  and  premium  rates  in  line  with  changing  production 
conditions.  The  plan  of  operation  lias  been  brought  to  the  farmers  tnroug 
their  respective  local  state  and  county  agricultural  conserve.  ^.0^  comni  ees. 
All  of  the  local  administration  of  the  program  is  performed. by  tnese  com¬ 
mittees.  The  approval  of  the  yields  and  rates,  the  accounting  ana  auditing 
of  the  transactions,  and  the  paying  of  indemnity  claims  are. centralize  m 
field  offices  of  the  Corporation  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver, 
Colorado  for  wheat;  and  in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and. Dallas,  Texas  for. 
cotton.  The  development  and  control  is  maintained  in  the  central  oft  ice 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Crop  insurance  on  wheat  was  offered  for  the  first  tine  on  the  crop  harvested 
in  1939.  156,000  farms  were  insured  for  that  year.  The  number  increase 

until  in  1942,  415,000  farms  were  covered,  and  a  total  of  1,310,000  larme 
were  insured  in  the  four  years.  When  spring  wheat  applications. are  all 
filed  for  1943,  along  with  the  winter  wheat  already  filed  covering  <x50,0UU 
farms,  an  additional  half-million  farns  will  have  been  offered  this  pro  tec 
tion.  During  the  past  four  years,  indemnities  amounting  „o  52f3b0,uuu 
bushels  valued  at  $45,410,000  were  paid  on  405,400  of  these  insured  wheat 
farms  where  cron  failures  developed.  This  helped  the  insured  farmers. to 
continue  to  operate  their  farms  and  to  retain  tneir  place  as  farmers  m  the 
food  production  program. 
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During  the  first  year. of  the  operation  of  the  cotton  insurance  program,  pro¬ 
tection  was  given  on  185,000  units ,  and  as  of  December  51*.  13,000  had  filed 
claims  for  losses  amounting  to  43,000,  bales,  valued  at  $4', 680,000,  Here, 
again,  payment  of  these  indemnities  will  help  these  farmers  to  continue 
production.  It  is  estimated  that  400,000  cotton  farms 'will  be  insured  in 
1943,  making  a.  total  of  approximately  900,000  wheat  and  cotton  farms  where 
insurance  protection  will  be  in  effect. 

During  these  years  up  to  and- includin.g_.1942,  farmers  have  paid  premiums  of 
4l ,S9S ,000.  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  323,037*000  and  64,000  bales  of 
..cotton  valued  at  approximately ,  $6 ,25.0 ,000. 


Administration  of  Federal  Crop 
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(e)  ADMINISTRATIVE 'EXPENSES,  A&RI CULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  AGENCY 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  against  the  appropriation  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  Sec.  392(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  covers  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  in  carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  the 
provisions  of  the  several  Acts  in  connection  with  which  its  personnel  and 
facilities  ar.e. utilized.  ; 

The  amounts  transferred  into  the  appropriation  account  are  within  the 
limitations  established  for  administrative  expenses  under  the  several 
appropriations  from  t/hich  such  transfers  are  made. 

That  part  of  Sec.  392(a)  authorizing  the  establishment ■ of  the  appropriation 
account  is  quoted  below:  ...  ; 

"The  Secretary  bf  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  upon  the 
request  of  the  iSecretary  to  establish  one  or  more  separate  appro¬ 
priation  accounts  into  .which  .there  shall  be  transferred,  from  the 
respective  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  severed.  Acts, 
in  connection  with  'which  personnel  or  other'  facilities  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment;  Administration  are  utilized,  proportionate 
amount s  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  for  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  respective  Acts." 

Personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  (formerly 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration)  are  utilized  in  carrying  out  ohe 
■provisions  of  the  Soil  (conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  and  in  cooperating  in-  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Eederal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  and  the  appropriation  covered  by  this  schedule  nas 
been  established  by-transfers  from  appropriations  provided  for  carrying  out 
the  "provisions  thereof  or  arising  from  activities  incident  tnereto. 
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(f)  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
(f~l)  GENERAL  ADMINI STRATI VE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  • .  $501,315 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  501, 315 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

General  administrative  and  business  ex¬ 
pens  e . 1 . . . 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

$485, 714 
30,195 

$501,315 

$501,315 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  . 

I  / 

515,909 

501,315 

501,315 

l_l  Includes  S5,. 575  transferred  from  ”Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  land- 
use  operations,  -  demonstrations  and  inf  ormation’1,  for  within— grade  promo¬ 
tions  .under  Public  Law  300,  77th  Congress. 

WORK' UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  und.er  this  appropriation  includes  the  furnishing  of  administrative 
direction,  to  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  administrative  policies,  procedures,  practices 
and.  controls  to  provide  efficient,  "  economical,  and  expeditious  'administration 
throughout  the  Service,  and' enables  hon-admini st native  "branches  to  . give  full 
emphasis  andhundivuded  effort  to  the  execution  of 'the  technical  phases  of  the 
program.  This  appropriation  provid.es  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  and.  in 
Washington  three  administrative  divisions,  Administrative  Services,  Budget  and 
# Finance,  and  Personnel  Management  which  are  responsible  for  the  work  outlined 
above. 

Efforts  are  being  mr.de  to  continue  to  furnish  the  needed  quality  of  administra¬ 
tion  to  all  phases  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program.  A  concentrated 
effort  is  being  raacle.  to  offset  the  tremendous- turnover  in  personnel  due  to  the 
emergency  by  careful  supervision  and  training.  It  is  hoped  this  emphasis  on 
training  will  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the .natural  t ehdency  toward  lowered 
efficiency  and.  increased  cost  of  operation  ordinarily  caused  by  a  large  loss 
of  trained  personnel. 


(f~2)  SOIL  AUD  MOI SLURS  CONSERVATION  MU 
LAND-USE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Acti-19^3  .  $1,339,429 

Budget ' estimate, • 1944- .  1.339.429 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1? 

2, 


Project 


1955 

( estimated.') 


1942 


1944 

( estimated.) 


Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation,  and  methods  for 

their  practical  application  on  the  farm . . 

Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect-  of  -land- 


$593,687 


$571,776 


$571,776 


use  ■practices  on- runoff  as  related  to  the 


methods  o.f  control  of  erosion  and  floods . . 

412,977 

363,265 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resu-lt-i-ng  from 

erosion . . . . . 

91,920 

22,347 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic  and  climatic 

factors  related  to  erosion  . . . . 

68,911 

52,720 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and 

water  conservation . . . 

84,465 

77,376 

363,265 

S2,3Wf 

52,720 

77,376 


6.  Investigations* of  erosion-resisting  plants  of 

economic  value  «. . 

7.  Farm- irrigation  investigations  . . 

8.  Farm-drainage  investigations  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  . 


92,461 
86,  462 
35.624 
-49,156 


■t— — tr 

1,515.723 


70,048 

26,475 

35. ^22 


70,042 

26,475 

35,422 


1.339  ,^29 


1,339,429 


l/  Includes  $15,723  transferred  from  ”Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  land-use 
operations,  demonstrations  and  information”  for  within-grade  promotions  under 
Public  Law  .200,  'J'f'th  Congress. 

WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

< 

Greneral;  The  pressing  need  for  maximum  production  of  human  food,  feed  for 
animals,  fibers  and  oils  and  the  necessity  of  attaining  this  production  with¬ 
out  seriously  and  permanently  crippling  the  basic  production  resource, 
soil,  by  undue  erosion  increases  the  demand  for  practical  technical  informal  i 
tion  obtained  by  research.  The  research  workers  of  the  Service  are  called 
upon  not  only  for  information  but.  they  are  in  ever- increasing  demand  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  practical  application  in  new  locations.  Farmers  , 
do  not  change  their  practices  on  the  basis  of  recommendation  alone.  The 
practices  must  be  modified  and  adjusted  to  fit  into  their  particular  condi¬ 
tions.  Frequently  field  trials  and  tests  must  be  made  before  a  new  practice 
will  be  accepted.  This  type  of  applied  research,  together  with  direct 
assistance  in  planning  conservation,  is  in  increasing  demand  throughout  the 
Ration. 


Formerly  research  findings  in  agriculture  were  put  into  effect  by  a  slow 
educational  process.  Often,  a  decade  elapsed  "between  discovery  and  applica¬ 
tion.  With  the  advent  of  the  action  agency  the  facility  for  immediate 
application  is  provided  and  the  research  group  of  the  action  agency  is  de¬ 
signed  to  "be  the  spearhead  of  this  application  hy  direct  support  of  field 
operations  of  the  Service,  ho  research  is  undertaken  except  on  problems  the 
solution  of  which  is  considered  hy  farmers  or  field  technicians  to  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  program  of  conservation.  The  research  work  on  the' problem  is 
usually  conducted  in  three  steps;  first,  the  laboratory  or  plot  work  for  bas¬ 
ic  information,-  second,  the  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  prac-  v 
tices,  and,  third, -the  adjustment  and  modification  of  these  practices.;  for 

'  application  on  intensive  areas  often  including  development  or  modification 
of  •  farm,  equipment  or -methods* 

Objective:  To  develo'p  efficient  and  practical  methods  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 

servation  as  a  basis  for  the  conservation  program  in  conservation  districts 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  concerned  with  the  sustained  production  of 
food,  fiber  and  oil. 

The  Broblem  and  its  Significance:  At  the  beginning  of  the  national  program  of 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  proper  land  use,  the  Service  was  without 
adequate  information  and  proven  methods  for  practical  and  general  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Nation*  s  land  resources.  Research, into  tne  character,  cause, 
extent,  history  and  effect  of  soil  erosion  and  water  depletion  and  methods 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  was  undertaken  to  supply  a  sound  base  for 
the  action  program.  The  introduction  of  conservation  features  into  the 
production  programs  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department  o±  Agriculture, 
particularly  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and  of  the  states,  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  backlog  of  information  gathered  by-  the  research  worn  un¬ 
der  this  appropriation.  There  have  been  so  many  demands  for  assistance  in 

-  this  connection  that  there  has  been' a  material  change  in  the  program  from 
basic  fundamental  studies  to  investigational  work  needed  for  the  immediate 
application  of  conservation  over  wide  areas.  A  large  part  of- this  work 
deals  with  the  development  of  means  of  application  of  conservation  princi¬ 
ples  in  connection  with  an  increase  of  row-crop  production  in  soybeans, 
peanuts,  potatoes,  and  special  crops  grown  for  oil  and  to  meet  the ^National 
needs  for  commodities  normally  imported  to  this  country.  In  addition,  much 
information  developed  in  connection  with  the  regular  research  program  nas 
been  found  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  military  and  naval  authorities. 
At  their  request  and  with  their  cooperation  several  lines  of  researcn  have 
been  intensified  and  extended  in  order  to  provide  them  with  necessary 
information.  Research,  pointing  out  proper  land  use,  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  basic  importance  in  the  National  economy.  The  work  per¬ 
formed  under  this  appropriation  is  the  only  research  work  .performed,  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  directly  aimed  at  erosion  control  on  farm  lands. 
All  action  programs  Which  consider  conservation  of  farm  lands  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the -methods  developed  -'under  this  appropriation. 

General  Plan:  -  The  program  of  research  is' cooperative,  with  sta -j a  experiment 
stations  and  other  agricultural  agencies  of  the  Department  ant.  -  states. .  The 
state  agencies,  by  agneenoiit  with  the  Secretary,  cooperate  v.-_ch  the  Soil 


Conservation  Service  in  the  conduct  of  the  work, . ..and*,  as  far  as  possible 
furnish  land,  laboratories,  office  facilities,  and.  technical,  assistance. 

As  soon  as  the  trend  of  results  from.,  a’ .study  can  be' perceived,  measures 
promising  to  control  runoff  and  erosion  are  developed  and  tested  and  put 
into •  application  by  operations  technicians.  Field  tests  and. evaluations  of 
practices  are  particularly  important  in  developing  and  putting  into.._ imme¬ 
diate  application  sound- pro. grains  in  the  conservation  districts. 

-fhe  current  program  of  research  in  conservation  is  based  on  an  appropriation 
that  represents  a  reduction  of  $l60,57d  from  the  amount  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942.  This  reduction  was  met  by  the . elimination  of  all  projects 
which  could  be  suspended  for  the  duration;  the  reduction  to  a  maintenance  .. 
basis  of  those  projects  which  represented  'Considerable  investment  but  which 
could  not  be  temporarily  discontinued  without  material  loss  of  investment 
made  by  the.  Government  in  them;  and,  the  reduction  of  all  continuing  work-  to 
a.  minimum  operating  basis. 

Inv es t igat ions  of  the  principles  involved  in  soil  and  moisture 
c ons-ervatiom  an d •■methods  for  their  practical  application  on  the  farm: 


G-  rterrl:..  '  The  vp-rk  under  this  project  i s  being  conducted  from  50  centers  f, 

located  in  35  states  and  Puerto .Rico .  Causes  and  effects  of  soil  erosion, 
hand  moisture  depletion  are  studied  in  the  field  and  laboratory.,  and  practical 
and  economical  methods  for  decree.sing  the  losses  of  soil  fertility  elements 
by  erosion'.- and  increasing  the  quantities  of  soil  moisture  available  ior 
plant  growth  are  developed,  tested,  modified  and  proven  under  actual  farming- 
conditions.  All  of  the  research  now, being  conducted , under  this  project 
serves  to  furnish,  the  basic  information  needed  to  na„ke  possible  immediate 
application  of  conservation. -measures  .to  the  increased  agricultural  production 
require  merits  of  the  nation’s  farm  lands. 

Typical  of.  the  studies  now  under  investigation  are:  (a)  The  effectiveness 
of  different  types,  and  sizes  of  terraces  in  conserving  soil  and  water, 

:  (b)  the  effectiveness  of  contour  farming  as  compared  with  up-and-down  hill 
farming,-  (c)  the  effect  of  using  vegetation  in  contour  strips,  in  balks, 
and  in  extensive  covers  for  protecting  the  soil  surface  and  improving  sub¬ 
surface  conditions,  (d)  the  effectiveness  of  crop  residues  and  mulches  in  ^ 
conserving  soil .moisture  and .preventing  soil  loss  by  erosion,  (e)  the 
efficiency  and  practicability  of  different  cropping  systems  in  .soil  con¬ 
serving  plans  .for  lands  classified  on  the  ba.sis  of  susceptibility  to 
.  erosion,  ‘(f)  the  maximum  intensity  of  land  use  possible  on  sloping  .lands 
through' us,e.  nf,  supporting  conservation  practices-,  (g)  studies  of  machinery 
and  other  cultural  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  terraces,  mulches,  crop 
residues,  or  other  conservation  practices,  (h)  the  stabilization  and  return 
to  use  of  area.s  exposed  to  and  damaged  by  wind  or  water  erosion,,  (i)  the 
effectiveness  of  crop  residues  in  conserving  tne  critical  moisture  supply 
of  seniarid  and  arid  regions,  (j)  application  studies  of  research  findings 
for  the  control  of  ground  water  deficiencies,  in.. .war  industry  areas,  and  to 
•the  control  of  surface  water  on  military  areas  such  as  landing  strips, 
large  airports  and  cantonments;/  (k)  application  of  research,  findings  in 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  vegeta-tion  on  problem  areas  to  concealing 
and  camouflaging  military  installations  such  as  searchlight  stations,  and 
gun  placements. 


Tfa-ampTes  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  Field,  trials  of  the  effectiveness  • 
of  contour  tillage,  with  and  without  the  use  of  surface  mulches  and  wat.er- 
controlling  structures  such  as  terraces,  are  being  conducted  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States  with  soybeans  and  in  the  Southeast  with  peanuts.  These  studies 
are  cooperative  with  Technical  Operations  of  this  Service  and  cover  a 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  these  emergency  oil- yielding  crops  are 
grown  and  where  damage  from  erosion  is  serious. 

Soil  physical  and  biological  changes  accompanying  the  growing  of  soybeans 
are  being  investigated  in  order -to  devise  a  system  of  culture  which  will 
reduce  materially  the  erosion  hazard  of  this  crop. 

Results  of  the  past  year  indicate  rather  clearly  that  organic  natter  when 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  more  efficient  in  promoting  soil  .aggre¬ 
gation  and  hence  water,  infiltration  and  conservation  than  when  mixed  \idth 
the  plow  layer  or  turned  completely  under. 

In  a  middle  west  area,  where  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  calls  for  large 
quantities  of  ground  water,  for  cooling  purposes,  investigations  of  the  area 
have  shown  that  the  character  of  land  use  affects  the  penetration  of  rain  by 
more  than  600$.  Bata  of  the  Service  are  also  being  used  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  ground  water  deficiency  for  other  areas.  Even  moderate  changes 
in  land  use  undoubtedly  can  be  expected  to  contribute  markedly  to  the  storage 
of  under ground  water. . 

Investigations  'of  depths  and  rates  of  flow  of  rain  water  on  grass  and  other 
surfaces  are  providing  the  first  specific  data  upon  which  the  design  of 
highly  specialized  control  measures  for  landing  strips  may  be  based.  Flow 
over  asphalt  and  concrete  pavements  is  being  considered  in  these  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army  and. Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  These  investigations 
are  developing  several  entirely -new  concepts  as  to  the  manner  of  flow  of 
surface  water  in  thin  sheets  and  the  controlling  factors  which  primarily 
govern  the  depth,  type  and  rate  of  flow,  a  primary  consideration  in  design 
of  landing  strips  as  well  as  of  erosion  control  measures. 

Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land  use  -practices  on  runoff 

as  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods: 

General:  The  work  being  carried  on  by  this  project  involves  studies  of  the 

effects  of  land  use  practices  on  the  amount  of  runoff  and  erosion  from  water¬ 
sheds.  Practically  all  soil  conservation  practices  on  the  farm  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  hydrologic  research  which  deals  with  water  from  the  time  it  reaches 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  precipitation  until  it  reaches  main  streams  and 
major  tributaries.  It  is  important  to  see  that  soil  conservation  practices 
are  such  that  crops  are  properly  supplied  with  moisture  which  will  carry  them 
through  possible  drought  periods;  that  the  maximum  amount  of  rainfall  be 
withheld  in  the  soil  to  prevent  damaging  floods;  and  that  excess  moisture 
that  cannot  be  stored  in  the  soil: be  conducted  from  the  field  without  damag¬ 
ing  soil  erosion. 

,  o 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  These  investigations  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  'the  nature  and  progress  of  which  are  described  below: 


1.  Determination  of  rates  and  amounts  of  runoff  from  watersheds  located  in 
the  important  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  design  of  erosion  and  flood  control  measures  and  of  the  hydraulic 
structures  used  in  conservation  operations  and  flood  control. 


These  studies  ar-e  necessary  for  dependable  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  runoff  which  must  he  handled  by  the  channels,  spillways,  check  dams, 
culverts,  and  other  hydraulic  works  used  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
operations.  A  lack  of  dependable  information  on  runoff  often  results  in 
the  failure  of  such  works.  Perhaps  even  more  frequently  insufficient  in¬ 
formation  lea„ds  to  the  use  of  unnecessarily  high  factors  of  safety  in  the 
design  of  these  structures  and  thus  to  unjustifiably  high  costs.  Another 
important  use  of  the  runoff  data,  obtained  is  in  the  design  of  stock  ponds 
and  similar  water  facilities.*  Huncff  measurements  are  being  made  on  about 
100  typical  small,  watersheds  located  in  27  different  hydrologic  problem- 
areas  upon  the  Demonstration  Projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation  service. 


Information  on  the  influence  of  land  use  practices  on  the  runoff  and  erosion 
from  complete  natural  watersheds  is  needed  in  the  planning  of  watershed 
improvement  programs  directed  toward  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  floods,  better  use  of  water  resources,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
balanced  agricultural  economy.  The  principal  investigations  pertaining  to 
this  work  are  concentrated  on  the  experimental  watersheds  near  Coshocton, 
Ohio;  Waco,  Texas;  Hastings,  Nebraska;  and  Mexican  Springs,  New  Mexico. 
Additional  studies  of  the  laud  use  effects  are  also  being  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  stations  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Arkansas-,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,,  Texas,  New  York,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Washington.  .These  studies,  besides  furnishing  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  field  program  and 
flood  control  activities,  have  furnished  much  information  needed  for  the  war 
program.  Ground-water  and  runoff  data  are  being  made  available  to  power 
companies  engaged  in  supplying  hydro-electric  power  to  vital  industries. 

Data  on  frost,  soil  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  northern  states  are  being 
studied  by  highway  transportation  officials  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
highway  safe  loads  and  routing  of  commercial  and  military  truck  traffic. 
Similar  data  have  been  requested  and  are  being  assembled  for  use  by  the  War 
Department  in  making  studies  of  ground  conditions  with  reference  to  the  | 

supporting  power  of  the  soil  for  airplanes,  tanks,  and  large  guns. 


The  hydrologic  data  being  collected  will  provide  a  basis  for  planning  ade¬ 
quate  and  improved  post-war  activities  in  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
agricultural  flood  control.  Advanced  data  on  flood  flows  and  runoff  from  , 
the  experimental  watersheds  were  furnished  the  Agriculture  Department 1 s 
flood  control  office  for  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  flood  con¬ 
trol.  The  publication  of  three  hydrologic  bulletins  in  the  Department 
series  has  established  a  permanent  record  of  basic  hydrologic  data  useful . 
to  the  various  action  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  War  . 
Department  in  dealing  with  runoff  problems  in  Army  camps,  airports,  and  the 
operation  of  power  and  navigation  projects;  to  the  Public  Hoads 
Administration  'and  ;State  Highway  Departments-  for  .use  in. -designing  culverts, 
weirs,  check  dams,  and  diversion  ditches;  and  to  contractors  and  consulting 
engineers,  railroads,  utilities,  and  others  in  their  water-supply  and. 
water-control  problems.  • 


2.  Investigations  of  the  hydraulics  of  soil  and  water  conservation  and  the 
development  of  economical  hydraulic  systems  for  removing  and  disposing  of 
the  runoff  from  farm  lands. 

These  investigations  are  "being  conducted  at  Auburn,  Alabama;  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  Logan,  Utah;  Corvallis,  Oregon;  •  Prosser ,  Washington;  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma;  McCredie,  Missouri;  and  Pasadena,  California.  The  major  objective 
of  these  investigations  is  to  increase  the  dependability  and  at  the  sane 
time  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  channels,  check  dams,  spillways,  and  other 
hydraulic  works  required  in  soil  and  water  conservation  operations. 

The  data  obtained  are  distributed  immediately  to  the  field  technicians  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  use  on  Demonstration  Projects,  Soil 
Conservation  Districts,  and  the  lands  of  individual  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  One  of  the  chief  results  of  these  investigations  has  been  the 
development  of  an  economical  and  simple  outlet  structure  suitable  for  use 
with  culverts  and  flumes  which  practically  eliminates  erosion  in  the  stream 
channel  below  the  structure  that  quite,  commonly  results  in  the  undermining 
and  destruction  of  the  structures.  These  investigations  assume  added 
significance  at  the  present  time  since  farmers  oust  conserve  both  material 
and  labor,  yet  at  the  same  time  provide  structures  which  have  added  capacity 
to  properly  control  erosion.  Results  of  these  hydraulic  tests  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Public  Roads  Administration  for  use  in  the  design  of  road 
culverts  and  ditches  and  for  the  prevention  of  erosion  in  roadside  ditches. 

Investigation  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion: 

General:  _  :  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  methods  for  reducing 
sedimentation  damages,  estimated  to  amount  to  $100,000,000  annually,  in 
reservoirs,  navigable  stream  channels,  harbors,  canals,  and  on  valley  farm 
lands.  These  damages  a.re  caused  by  the  deposition  of  soil  eroded  from  farm 
and  range  lands. 

The  war  has  emphasized  the  critical  need  for  conserving  our  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  which  supply  x^ater  to  20  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  to 
50  percent  of vits  war  industry,  and  to  power  plants  that  supply  33  percent 
of  its  electric  power.  Nearly  one -fifth  of  the  dams  built  in  this  country 
have  already  been  rendered  useless,  or  nearly  so,  by  silting.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  the  10,000  dams  and  reservoirs  still  in  use  will  be  abandoned 
in  less  than  50  years  for  the  same  reason.  Por  decades,  our  most  common 
method  of  overcoming  the  effect  of  silting  has  been  to  build  new,  bigger, 
and  more  costly  reservoirs.  The  war  has  already  stopped  most  new  dan  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  now  more  important  than  ever  that  we  take  all  possible 
steps  to  conserve  the  storage  of  our  existing  reservoirs.  This  can  be  done 
by  keeping  silt  out  of  the  streams  and  getting  it  out  of  the  reservoirs. 
Studies  are  being  ma.de  to  develop  methods  for  doing  this  efficiently  without 
drain  on  labor  and  critical  materials. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  Research  under  this  project  has 
shown  that  at  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  the  rate  of  silting  in  the  city's 
water-supply  reservoir  was  reduced  25  percent  by  conservation  measures 


applied- to  33  percent  of  the  land  in  . its  watershed.  Sedimentation  studies 
there  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that ' silting  in  most  reservoirs  could  he  re¬ 
duced  50  percent  hy  development  of  control  on  the  watershed. 


Field  and,  laboratory  research  is  now  under  way,  also,  on  the  most  practical 
methods  of  removing  sediment... from  reservoirs.^  .As .a  result  of  these  stuaies, 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  is  now  installing  special  o  . 
let's  in  its  new  4,1,500,000  Brighton  Bam  on  the  Patuxent  River,  13  .ales 
north  of  Washington,  which  will  remove,  an  estimated  75  percent  o,  tie  en 
ment  carried  by  density  currents  through  the  lake  to  the  vicinity  o.  tne 

dam.  ’ 


Field  investigations  this  year  .have  been  concentrated  on  certain  acute  si 
ing  problems  that  may  affect  war  economy.  For  example,  a  special  stun  - 
the  silting  and  water  supply  problems  of  Corpus  Christ i,  Texas,  whe.e  tne 
reservoir  has  lost  20  percent  of  its  capacity  in^8  years,  was  made  at  the 
reauest  of  the  lfavy  Department ,  which  allocated  funds  to  cover  par  - 

cost  of  the  investigation.  A  large  amount  of  reservoir  data  has  been  made 
availabi  e  also  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  use  in  preparing  n« 
aeronautical  charts  for  military  use.  Cooperation  is  ur.aerway 
Intelligence  Branch,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  on  a  special  . 
project, 


t 


Recent  studies  of  stream  and  valley  sedimentation  nave  snown  W,  in  sou  .. 
■eastern  Minnesota  and  southwestern  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  northern  llino  s. 

South  Car  linn,  Mississippi,  and  other-parts  of  the  South,  hundreds  of 
tfc is  o-  land  a  few  acres  in  size,  bordering  smaller  streams,  could  be 
brought  .into  cultivation,  or  crop  production  could  be  increased, ^re^ 
tive1  v  simple  and  inexpensive  practices  to  control  floou.  g,  -  -  - 

f  These  practices  consist  of  local  channel  cleaning  and  control 

of  sedimentation  by  ‘simple  earth  dikes,  wooden  ’baffles,  or  ^gtation,  w..ic. 


01  seairiGinai-iuii  uv  —  -  „  . 

require  no  critical  materials  and  usually  only  a  lew  da,  s  +  t 

The  effects  of  experimental .  channel  work  are  now  under  studv  a«  *  S  ^  - 
Load  Station,  Greenville,  S.  C.  The  largest  aggregate  ^ Closed  lan^ 
o-  -ootential  productivity,  without  ; irrigation,  is  along,  smaller  sir ea.. 

fallevs  of  the  isLrn  and  Middle  Western  States.  Research  that  will  con- 
-tribut  e  to  controlling' flood  and  sediment  problems  on  this  land  will  - 

important  to  the  food  production,  program  during  tne  ne^t  -  /emrs. 


A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  the ffA  Wadena on 
of  the  Service  and  the  California  Institute  of  r eonnolog  ,  Pasada  ^ 
structures  designed  for  water  and  sediment  control.  Brop 

designed  there  are  now  being  built  on  i.irms  in  structures  for  nipe 

out  let  s  needefinlarm  water-disposal  plans  to  prevent  localized  channel 
erosion  and  sedimentation  are  currently  being  designed. 


Investigations  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  factors  related  to 

erosion: 

General:  The  work  -under  this  project  is  designed  to  determine  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  climate  and  of  the  various  climatic  and  physiographic  factors  upon 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  objectives  are:  (l)  evaluation  of  effect  of  local  climate  on  soil  and 
water  conservation,  (2)  analysis  of  climatic  risks  in  critical  areas,  (3) 
determination  of  physiographic  processes  resulting  in  soil  erosion. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  Climatic  studies  recently  completed 
include  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  from  125  well- distributed  stations 
in  the  United  States  and  the  results  have  been  presented  in  graphical  form 
so  that  the  probability  of  drought  or  of  precipitation  of  various  specified 
amounts  can  be  determined  for  any  time  interval  or  any  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Erom  this  analysis  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  time  of  year  that  is 
best  for  undertaking  erosion  control  operations  such  as  terracing  or  es¬ 
tablishing  a  grass  cover.  The  method  of  analyzing  drought  as  developed  in 
this  study  has  important  military  value  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps-,  the  work  is  being  extended  to  include  studies  to  determine  the 
best  time  of  yean  to  undertake  special  types  of  military  operations. 

The  results  of  periodic  and  deta.il ed  surveys  made  in  eastern  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  on  slips  and  other  forms  of  mass-movement  of 
soils  are  being  prepared  for  publication.  This  information  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  hazards  to  agricultural  lands  and  to  highway,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  military  construction  resulting  from  these  forms  of  soil  move¬ 
ment. 


Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and  water  conservation: 

General:  The  purpose  of  research  under  this  project  is  to  determine  the  ef¬ 

fects  of  conservation  practices  and.  uses  of  land  on  the  organization,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  income  of  the  individual  farms,  and  on  the  economic  end  social 
welfare  of  the  public.  An  important  phase  of  this  work  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  is  the  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  resources  can  be 
safely  used  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  needs  for  production  without  such 
great  disruption  of  agricultural  economy  a,s  followed  the  indiscriminate  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  lands  during  world  War  I. 

The  research  program  of  this  project  consists  of  three  objectives:  (l)  to 
determine  the  economic  effects  of  conservation  practices  and  associated 
changes  in  land  use  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  farm,  (2)  to  evalu¬ 
ate  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  in  terms  of  the  public  economic  and 
socia.1  welfare,  (3)  to  develop  economic  information  pertaining  to  selected 
problem  areas  as  a  better  basis  for  formulation  and  improvement  of  soil 
conservation  programs. 

In  attaining  these  objectives  many  fa.ctors  must  be  considered.  Among  these 
factors  are  some  that  have  special  significance  in  the  present  emergency 
such  as:  (l)  labor  supply  and  seasoned,  utilization;  (2)  quantity,  kind  and 
utilization  of  available  power;  (3)  time  and  extent  of  use  of  specific 
kinds  of  seeding,  harvesting  and  other  machinery  and  equipment;  (4)  uses  of 
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land  in  relation  to  land  use  capa^IIitieT'especiairf''^''  regard"  to  growing  new  ^ 
crops  or  increasing  the  production  of  special  oil  or  fibre  crops;  (5)  livestock 
feeding,  grazing,  and  management; practices;  and  (6;  other  cost  factors  suen  as 
fertilizer,  seed,  fences,  and  buildings. 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:.  Analysis  under  this  appropriation  m 
coL ect ion" wi th  stud'  e s  of  erosion  control  economics  determine  the  production 
.possibility  of  specific  areas  in  terms,  of.  special  crops  and  livestock  products 
as  a  basis' for  planning  production  goals.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
field  with  county  war  boards.  Reports  are  prepared  snowing  the  best  recommended 
land  use  and  possible  safe  production  for  the  state,  concerned.  Specific  c 
considered  have  included  soybeans  and  peanuts  for  fats  and  oil,  as  well  as  tn 
production  of  larger  feed  crops  to  increase  production  of  meat,  eggs,  m  , 
poultry,  and  concentrated  human  fooo.stu.ff s. . 


nf  Erosion-Resisting  Plants  of  Economic  Value: 


General:  Tile  purpose  of  this  work  is  the  furtherance  of  practical  and  pro 

“V^taol  of  soil  erosion  on  farm  lands  that  are  too  steep  or  erodrtne  for 
ordinarv  raltivaticn.  Erosion-resisting  crops  and  plants,  needed  fo 
flL  subsist  nee  and  also  useful  for  securing  increased  f 

oped  on  slotting  lands  under  methods  which  conserve  soil  and  fertility.  War  ■ 

needs  have  created  a  demand  for  many  specialty  plant-products,  P~tocUo»  «f 

which  can  he  made  to  control  erosion  while  benefiting  the  larmer  and  the  Nation. 


Examples  of  Progress  and.  Current  Program:  The  Savy  D^artment  is  in._ 

milkweed  floss  for  life  preservers  and  air  vests  to  rppla.ee  -  - 

merly  was  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  The  normal  impel ts  of  kapok  wer 
approximately  20  million  pounds  annually,  prior  to  the  in  a  _  ‘ 

Indies.  A  survey  of  milkweed  growth  and  yield  was  made  in  Micnigjp,  -nd  re- 
Slis  reported  to  the  Eavy  as  a  basis  for  the  initial  commercial  development. 

f  nf  hvin  cooperation  with  other  federal  and  state  units  was  made  of 
A  joint  sWhgy  m  coopexeto  Wnhimn  mhe  results  indicate  that 

milkweed  as  a  farm  crop  possibility  in.  Michigan.  -  .  f  ■  lower 

sufficient  wild  milkweed  is  available  in  the  northern  portion  oi  the  lo  e 
peninsula  of  Michigan  to  provide  about  3  million  pounds  o,  floss,  P^Jing 
labor  and  facilities  are  available  for  collecting  and  processing. 
pods  were  collected  this  year  to  yield  approximately  50,000  pounds 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  use. 


Surveys  of  domestic  sumac-leaf  supplies  for  tannin  producticmw^e  made  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Hew  Jersey,,  and  Iowa,  and  joint  studies  with  the  several 
interested  federal  and  state  agencies  have  been  made  to  leaf“  ^ 

a  sumac-leaf  product  comparable  to  the  imported  Sicilian  sumac  leaf,  now 
unavailable  to  tanners.  Substantial  results  in  this  work  nave  been  adtod 
those  obtained  previously  and  are  being  tested  commercially.  Survey 
studies  have  been  made  of  other  essential  plant  materials  ,  ion 

nature,  whose  production  is  urgently  needed  and  can  be  made  to 
control  purposes  if  grown  as  farm  crops,  field  work  was  carried  out  in  th. 

South  and  Southwest  for  possible  substitutes  of  pSer!  aS 

seeds  which  have  furnished  products  needed  for  stz-n8  *  .  •  *  tl3at 

for  other  industrial  uses.  Cork  oak  studies  in  the  Jnx ted  States 
this  tree  grows  well  and  produces  a  good  quan  ity^o^  lls^oro  Md  Americus, 

Georgia* ^t’lor^bv^Alabama^and'Erooksville,  fforida,  show  that  thi  s  useful  com- 

merical*  tree  survives  well  and  makes  good  growtn  at  tnose  locations. 


Cultural  and  developmental  tests  of  many  species  and  selections  of  promising 
erosion  control  crop  plants  of  the  "hi 11 culture"  type  were  begun  in  previous 
years.  These  are  necessarily  long-term  cooperative  tests  of  superior  selec¬ 
tions  for  improved  farm  income  and  subsistence,  such  as:  pasture- improving 
trees  (black  locust,  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  etc.);  nut  crops  for  supple¬ 
mental  farm  income  (Asiatic  chestnut,  hazel,  walnut,  hickory,  etc.);  hardy 
fruits  and  berries  for  farm  use  (beach  plum,  dry- land  blueberry,  George 
Washington  cherry,  select  elderberry,  etc.);  plants  yielding  insecticides  . 
harmless  to  man  and  animals  (devil’s)  shoe-string  and  velvet  tree);  end  others. 
Tests  of  this  character  are  being  maintained  on  a  minimum  basis  in  order  that 
the  major  effort  may  be  given  to  meeting  needs  arising  from  the  war. 

Farm  Irrigation  Investigations: 

General:  Throughout  the  western  states  profitable  agriculture  is  largely  depen¬ 

dent  upon  the  practice  of  irrigation.  Water  supplies  are  limited  and  it  is 
important  that  irrigation  practices  be  developed  that  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  existing  water  supplies,  and  that  investigations  be  made  to  locate 
other  possible  sources  of  water  to  supplement  those  already  in  use.  In  many 
cases  additional  water  is  stored  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  layers  of 
saturated  sand  and  gravel  and  may  be  recovered  by  pumping  from  wells.  In 
some  instances  surface  runoff  water  can  be  diverted  and  spread  over  previous 
areas  of  soil  where  it  seeps  below  the  surface  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  under¬ 
ground  supply.  Investigations  are  necessary  to  locate  sites  where  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  feasible  and  to  develop  economical  methods  of  spreading. 

Throughout  the  irrigated  region  much  of  the  irrigation  water  is  derived  from 
melting  snow  on  the  mountain  range.  If  the  amount  of  snowfall  during  the 
winter  and  spring  is  small,  the  supply  of  water  available  for  irrigation  dur¬ 
ing  the  cropping  season  will  be  limited.  It  is  therefore,  important  that  tne 
irrigation  farmer  have  information  relative  to  the  snow  cover  in  the  mountain 
area  prior  to  the  planting  of  his  crops  in  order  that  he  may  adapt  his  crop¬ 
ping  program  to  the  water  supply  that  will  be  available  for  irrigation. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Studies  now  under  way  include  (a) 

water  requirements  for  irrigation,  (b)  pumping  requirements  for  irrigation, 

(c)  drainage  of  irrigated  land,  (d)  snow  surveys  and  irrigation  water  supply 
forecasts,  ( e)  design  and  invention  of  irrigation  apparatus,  (f)  studies  of 
fundamental  hydraulics  necessary  for  irrigation  enterprises,  and  (g)  the 
organization  of  irrigation  institutions  and  state  water  laws. 

The  study  of  the  laws  and  problems  affecting  water  rignts  in  the  best,  nn over¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  beer,  completed  and  a-  final  report  published  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  developing  the  Department's  policy  in  connection  with  irriga^- 
tion.  The  analysis  of  the  data  and  the  preparation  of  the  final  report  on  the 
consumptive  use  of  water  and  the  consumptive  requirements  in  the  Pecos  River 
watershed  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  carried  on  as  a  joint  investigation  with 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.,  has  been  completed.  Tne  money  released 
by  the  completion  of  these  pieces  of  work  is  being  used  in  connection  with 
emergency  rubber  production  program  and  other  urgently  needed  investigations 
relating  to  the  more  effective  use  of  irrigation  water  supplies. 


In  connection  with  the  emergency  rubber  production  project,  this  Service  is 
cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service  and. has  "been  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  developing  the  irrigation  phases  of  the  project.  There  is  practically 
nothing  known  of  the  irrigation  requirements  for  guayule.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  assumed  that  it  was  a  desert  plant  and  consequently  would  thrive  on 
the  precipitation  occurring  in  its  growing  area.  However,  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations  indicate  that  artificial  moistening  of  the  root  zone  not  only 
results  in  a,  larger  plant  but  reduces  the  time  required  to  rea.cn  mature 
growth  by  about  50  percent.  Investigations  to  determine  the  water  require¬ 
ments  are  under  way  and  engineers  of  the  Service  are  serving  as  consultants 
in  developing  proper  methods  of  irrigation  in  special  areas,  based  on  the 
research  findings. 

I nv e st. igat ions  relating  to  the  development  of  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  reducing  seepage  losses- in  irrigation  canals  have  been  expanded 
in  connection  with  the  war  production  program.  In  many  instances  it  has  seen 
found  that  from  one-fourth  to  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  water  supplied  to 
unlined  irrigation  canals  is  lost  through  seepage  and  never  readies  the 
cultivated  fields.  This  not  only  materially  reduces  the  crop  acreage  that 
can  be  irrigated  with  existing  water  supplies  but  also  results  in  the  water-  | 
logging  of  extensive  areas  that  must  be  drained  before  they  can  be  proxitably 
cultivated.  Experiments  with  various  methods,  of  aitch  lining  are  being 
carried  on  at  a  number  of  locations  to  determine  practical  ana  economical 
methods  of  reducing  seepage  losses. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  oil  in  Utah  and  other  western  states  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  application  of  irrigation  water  asea  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  in  important  agricultural  sections.  .One. of  the  most 
important  factors  in  obtaining  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water  is  to  avoid 
the  application  of  excessive  amounts  in  single  irrigations  with  subsequent 
loss  by  percolation  into  the  lower  ground  level.  It  lias  been  found,  for  in¬ 
stance',  that  a  single  application  of  approximately  1  acre-inch  shows  an 
efficiency  of  retention  of  about  64  percent,  while  larger  amounts. applied  a 
one  time  showed  decreasing  efficiency,  with  only  21  percent  efficiency  for  a. 
-4- inch  irrigation. 

Snow  surveys  are  being  extended  in  connection  witn  the  food  ana  f fber  pro  ^ 
auction  program  in  irrigated  regions.  Such  surveys  lurnish  the  information 
upon  which  forecasts  of  the  forthcoming  season's  water  supply  available  tor 
irrigation  must  be  based.  They  furnish  irrigation  farmers,  i^  aa/ance  o 
planting  time,  with  reliable  information  as  to  whether  an  abundant  or  scant 
water  supply  will  be  available,  and  whether  there  will  be  a  flashy  or  pro¬ 
longed  runoff  resulting  from  the  melting  of  tne  snow  mantle.  ims  ^n-e 
farmers  are  able  to  increase  or  decrease  the  acreage  planted. in  accordance 
with  the  water  supply  tint  will  be  available  during  the  growing  season,  an. 
to  plant  early  or  late  maturing  crops  to  fit  -the  early  or  late  runo  con 
tions  indicated  by  the  forecasts.  The  water 'supply  forecasts  are  also  of 
value  to  municipalities,  power  comanies  and  industrial  concerns  m  planning 
their  operations. 


Farm- Drainage  Investigati ons: 


general:  Work  under  this  project  is  ained  at  the  development  of  letter  methods 
of  agricultural  drainage.  The  program  includes  investigating  and  reporting 
upon  the  “best  methods  and  materials  used  in  the  drainage  of  agricultural  lands 
the  improvement  of  equipment  for  constructing  and  maintaining  drainage  works; 
and  the  development  of  more  efficient  methods' of  organizing,  administering, 
and  maintaining  drainage  enterprises.  Sasic  hydraulic  information  is  being 
developed  which,  when  applied  to  the  design  of  drainage  ditches,  tile  drains, 
and  pumping  plants,  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Typical  of  the  investigations  re¬ 

lating  to  farm  drainage  are  those  under  way  in  southern  Louisiana  where  the 
maintenance  of  drainage  improvements  requires  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor  and 
makes  up  a  material  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  cane.  Shortage  of 
labor  in  the  area  is  becoming  critical  and  to  reduce  the  requirement  for 
labor,  ditch  maintenance  equipment  is  being  developed  to  replace  hand  labor. 
Experimental  mole  drains  have  also  been  installed  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  using  such  drains  to  replace  open  ditches,  thus  further  reducing  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  The  possibility  of  using  mole  drains  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  drainage  is  limiting  crop  production  is  being  investigated. 

Such  drains  can  be  installed  rapidly  at  about  the  cost  of  one  good  plowing  of 
the  land,  and  where  conditions  are  suitable,  offer  a  rapid,  cheap,  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  improving  drainage  conditions. 

A  progress  report  of  the  water  control  investigations  being  conducted  on  the 
peat  lands  of  southern  Elorida  has  been  completed  for  publication  as  a  bulle¬ 
tin  bjr  the  Elorida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  bulletin  will  make 
available  to  all  agencies  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  area  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  secured  on  the  project. 

Technical  assistance  is  being  furnished  the  War  Relocation  Authority  in 
drainage  improvements  on  two  projects  in  Southeast  Arkansas  on  which  Japanese 
aliens  have  been  located. 

(f-3)  SOIL  A ED  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION  AMD  LAUD- 
USE  OPERATIONS,  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 

Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . . .  t  o.  •  $20, 510, 812 

Proposed  transfers -in  the  1944  estimates  to  other 

appropriations  (see  Budget  schedules  for  details)  ..  —150, 688 

Total  available,  1943  .  20,36Q,124 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  20,130,000 

Decrease  (including  decrease  $106,974  travel  funds 

returned  to  surplus)  .  -230,124 
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PROJECT  SUkTMmm- 


Project  - 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1 .  General  conservation  surveys, 
soil  and  moisture  conserva-. 
tion  operations  on  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects,  and  cooperation 
with,  conservation  districts, 
and  Pederal  and  State  agen-  . 
.cies  (also-  cooperation  with 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
during . the.  fiscal  year  1942): 

a.  Cartographic  and  multilith- 

ing  activities  necessary  to 
map  reproduction  for  all 
Service  activities  and 
physical  land  surveys  out- 

1/ 

■  i/ 

. 

side  of  est  ablished  work 

g 

JVPPrlS  . . 

$1,387,401 

—  _ 

M  — 

_  -M 

"b.  Soil  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  operations  "by  means 
of  demonstration  pro j ects 
in  agricultural  and  erosion 

(1) 

regions  ...» . 

1,112,812 

745,610 

622,460 

-123,150 

c.  Soil  and  moisture  conser¬ 
vation  operations  in  co¬ 
operation  with  conservation 
di s tri  ct  s  e  s tab li  shed  under 

2 / 

3/ 

st.a.t a  "1  pur  .... _ _ _ ....... 

14,739,615 

17,528,357 

17,528,357 

—  - 

d.  Technical  cooperation  with 
Pederal  and  state  agencies 
(also  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  during  the  fiscal 
year  1C 42) 

.  1.382.015 

850,948 

850,948 

2/ 

3  l&l 

Total,  project  1  . 

2.  Operation  of  conservation 
nurseries  for  furnishing  of 
plants  for  o.se  in  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  opefar- 
tions  . 

18.621,843 

19,124,915 

19,001,765 

-123, 150w 

'  "1,194,911 

1,128,235 

4/ 

1,128,235 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 
rrnr?p  with  "Piih lip.  Lnw  6 74  ..... 

105,974 

-106,974 

Unobligated  "balance . 

Total  estimate,  1944  and  com¬ 
parable  amounts,  1943  and 

1942  . 

3,492,821 

—  — 

—  - 

5/ 

23,309,575 

20,360,124 

20,130,000 

-230,124 

I 


m 
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if  Wo  funds  are  budgeted  separately  in  1943  or  1944  for  this  work  Reject.  It 
'  Win  he  noted  from  the  title  of  the  project  ihht  it  was  originally . designed, 
to  cover  two  types  of  work,  namely,  (a)  cartographic  and  mult ilitning  act ivi 
ties  and  (b)  physical  surveys  outside  established  work  areas.  The  carto¬ 
graphic  and  mult  ill  thing  activities  are  definitely  related  to  cooperation 
furnished  to  conservation  .district;s__and,  hence, '•provision  for  ^this  work  is^ 
included  in  the  estimates 'for  the  pro  j ect ‘  covering  district  cooperation.  .To 
funds  are -included -in  the.. 1943  and "1944'” Budgets'  for  item  (-b)  ?  because  all 
physical  survey  work  now.. being  undertaken-  i-s  within  established  work-  areas, 
principally  -  districts. 

2 /  Includes  $148,132  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  Soil  Survey 
Work  in  1943  (ten  months  basis-). 

3/  Includes  $177,758  to  be  allot ed  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  Soil 
Survey  Work  in  1944. 

4 f  Adjustment  of  $26  made  between  projects  1  and  2  after  Budget  was  printed. 

5 /  Excludes  $5,575  transferred  to  "General  administrative  expenses'1,  an^ 

$15,723  transferred  to  "Soil  and  moisture  conservation  and 

gations"  for  within- grade  promotions  unaer  Public  Lav.  200,  77th  Co^gres  . 

DEC3EA3ES 

The  decrease  of  $230,124  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $105,974  decrease  m 

-  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $123,150  -nider  "Soil  and  moisture,  conservation  operation^  ^ 

by  means  of  demonstration  projects  in  agricultural  and  erosion  regions  J.._as_fo^r 

^^■(a)  $3,150  to  be  saved  through  curtailment  of  certain  publications,  such 

as  house  organs. 

(b)  $120,000  to  be  accomplished  by  further  reducing  the  demons t rational 

work  in  the  Southwest  conducted  on  a  large  watershed  oasis  and  y 
other  adjustments  within  the  project. 


WORK  UWDER  THIS  APPR0PRIATI01T 

General:  The  work  performed  under  this  subappropriation  has  .a  greater  Rational 

significance  at  this  time  than  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  tne  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  definite  need  for  the  best  P°ssible  use  o*  - 

tained  basis  of  every  acre  of  our  land  is  now  an  accepted  reality,  i  ns  need 
arises  from  the  unprecedented  demands  for  the  production  Ox  food 
oils  for  the  United  Rations  as  a  part  of  their  all-out  vfer  effort.  Tnis  de 
mand  cannot  be  met  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless  iarmers  and 
ranchers  of  this  country  are  assisted  in  applying  conservation  measures  n 
not  only  increase  their  yields  per  acre  but  also  maintain  or  increase  x 
potential  productivity  of  the  soil  for  future  use.  .All  tie  worn  oerforme 
under  this  subappropriation  is  aimed  at  this  objective. 
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0~b,1  ective:  To  furnish,  the  needed  effective  and  widespread  assistance  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers,  that  they  may  direct  .their  farming  efforts  toward: 

(1)  maximum  production  to  meet  the  war  needs',  with  minimum  use  of  vital 
war  materials,  equipment  and  labor,  and  minimum  loss  of  soil  resources; 

.(2)  preserving  and  restoring  the  soil  resources  "by  planting  soil-con¬ 
serving  and  moisture-holding  crops  and  carrying  out  soil-building 
practices; 

(3)  stall ilizing  farm  economy  and  increasing  farm  income,  through 
reduction  in  operating ' costs  and  crop  losses; 

(4)  protecting  rivers,  harbors,  reservoirs,  and  power  resources  against 
frequency  and  ravages  of  floods  dv  holding  rainfall  on  the  watersheds 
for  use  during  the  growing  seasons  and  hy  proper  drainage,  thereby 
averting  or  diminishing  loss  due  to  droughts. 

The  Problem  and  its  Signif icance:  The  problem  is  two-fold,  namely,  (a)  need 
for  production  and  (b)  maximum  utilization  without  exhaustion  of  the  land  re¬ 
sources. 

Farmers  have  been  called  upon  to  produce  unprecedented  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  but  with  the  use  of  limited  fertilizer,  materials, 
equipment  and  manpower.  The  Hat  ion- has  the  cropland  capable  of  producing 
that  which  is  needed,  if  it  is  used  according  to  its  capabilities  and  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  maximum  production.  Generally,  however,  land-use  has  not 
been  guided  by  the  capacity  of  "the  land. 

Application  of  conservation  measures  is  easential  to  per-acre  sustained  and 
increased  yields,  on  the  farms  and  ranches.  This  increa.se  in  yield,  in  part, 
enables  the  farmers  to  get  the  tremendous  increase  in  production  that  is  ’ 
needed,  and  by  producing  more  per  acre,  the  need  for  labor  and  equipment  is 
decreased. 


Production  through  conservation  now  will  help  check  the  current  rate  of  soil 
deterioration  and  help  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  calamities  during  and 
following  the  first  World  War  directly  resulting  from  misuse  of  the  land, 
when  the  farmers  increased  production  to  meet  wartime  demands  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices,  and  later  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
lower  prices. 


« 


For  example,  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  was  emphasized  during  the  first  World 
War  with  the  result  that  certain  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  belt 
and  in  the  Wheat  belt  were  subjected  to  erosion  to  the  point  that  the  land 
was  essentially  ruined  for  crop  production  for  several  years,  which  resulted 
in' the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  migration  of  hundreds  of  farm  families. 

There  is  every  danger  that  a  similar  mistake  will  be  made  in  the  present  war. 
For  instance,  expansion  of  the  acreage  of  soybeans  is  being  emphasized.  The 
growing  of  soybeans  leaves  the  land  in  condition  to  erode  much  faster  than 
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the  growing  of  wheat  and  unless  due  precaution  is  taken,  we  shall  emerge  from 
this  war  with  another  great  problem  to  check  the  erosion  and  rehabilitate  the 
families  dependent  upon  the  land.  The  possibilities  for  such  rehabilitation 
are  not  inexhaustible. 

General  Flan;  Program  -  The  work  under  this  appropriation  has  been  organized  for 
direct  application  through  (a.)  conservation  districts  organized  under  state 
laws,  and  demonstration  projects  and  (b)  cooperation  with  various  Federal  and 
state  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
practices  with  their  respective  agricultural  and  lend  programs.  In  addition, 
nurseries  are  operated  to  supply  seed  and  planting  stock  varieties  for  use  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations. 

Operations  -  Generally,  a  conservation  survey  is  first  made  to  determine  the 
needs  and  capability  of  the  land  of  individual  farms.  IT ext,  farm  plans  are 
worked  out  directly  with  farmers  in  groups  and  later  individually.  These 
plans  are  developed  upon  the  basis  of  information  available  from  the  conser-  - 
vat ion  surveys  and  information  concerning  the  individual  farm  operations.  The 
farm  plan  charts  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  usually  from  three  to  five 
years,  the  type  of  use,  cultivation,  and  plantings  that  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  erosion  and  moisture  control  and  proper  land  use.  For  example, 
determination  as  to  the  need  and  proper  location  for  installation  of  conserva¬ 
tion  practices,  such  as  strip- cropping,  pasture  renovation  or  terraces,  is 
made  upon  the  basis  of  type  of  soil,  degree  and  extent  of  erosion  and  the 
slope  of  different  parts  of  the  farms,  all  covered  in  the  conservation  survey. 

A  further  consideration  as  to  the  need  for  different  crops  and  forage  to  meet 
feed  requirements  for  present  or  contemplated  livestock  is  necessary.  These 
two  broad  types  of  information  exemplify  the  considerations,  i.  e. ,  physical 
and  managerial,  which  the  farm  planner  and  the  farmer  use  along  with  technical 
knowledge,  in  developing  the  farm  plan. 

After  the  development  of  the  farm  plan,  the  farmer  is  furnished  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Such  equipment  and  planting  stock  as  is 
available  through  this  appropriation  or  that  maybe  supplied  by  the  district, 
in  the  case  of  work  within  conservation  districts,  is  also  made  available  for 
use  in  the  application  of  the  plan. 

The  basic  program  and.  objective  of  the  work  financed  from  this  appropriation, 
namely  the  conservation  of  the  soil  resources  and  making  land-use  adjust¬ 
ments,  remain  unchanged..  However,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  progressive  and.  permanent  agricultural  program  including  that 
essential  to  winning  the  war,  there  has  been  developed,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  a  widespread  approach  to  be  carried  out  during  part  of  the 
year,  for  bringing  about  application  of  production  conservation  practices 
on  as  many  farms  and.  ranches  as  possible: 
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(1)  The  "Widespread  Application11  -pro gram:  This  program  is  conducted  in 
all  agricultural  counties  and  conservation  districts  in  collaboration  with. 
State  and  County  War  Boards  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Earn  Security  Administration,  Earn  Credit 
Administration,  State  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments,  State  Conservation 
Commissions,  and  others  cooperating  in  different  areas.  It  is  based  on  the 
application  of  those  practices  which  the  farmer  can  install  with  little  or  no 
additional  rise  of  labor  and  equipment  and  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
guidance  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  contribute  materially  to  the  inne- 
diate  increased  productivity  of  the  land,  to  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  community.  These  practices  consist  of 
such  measures  as  (a)  contour  tillage,  (b)  seeding  waterways  and  eroded  areas 
damaging  other  lands,  (c)  wind  stripping,  (d)  establishment  of  cover  crops, 

( e)  establishment  of  new  pastures  and  improvement  of  old  ones,  (f)  woodland 
protection,  and  (g)  utilizing  crop  residues  for  conservation  purposes 
rather  than  burping  them.  Eor  range  land  such  practices  night  include  (a) 
bringing  herds  in  line  with  long-time  grazing  capacities  of  the  range,  (b) 
culling  herds,  (c)  deferred  and  rotation  grazing,  (d)  artificial  reseeding, 
and  (e)  growing  and  maintaining  feed  reserves. 

Assistance  is  furnished  in  (a)  developing  a  list  of  such  practices  by  local 
areas,  (b)  preparing  simple  specifications  for  practice  application-  and 
maintenance,  (c)  explaining  the  program  to  district  supervisors  and  County 
USDA  War  Boards  and  (d)  developing  procedures  for  carrying  the  program  to 
the  farmer. 

( 2)  The.  rc Critical  Area11  urogram:  Earners  and  ranchers  in  critical  produc¬ 
tion  areas,  which  include  large  acreage  of  clean-tilled,  soil-depleting 
crops,  are  assisted  under  this  program  in  attaining  agricultural  production 
goals  in  a  way  which  will  result  in  a  minimum  loss  of  soil  resource.  The 
State  Extension  Service,  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  the  Agri  cultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  other  agricultural 
agencies  are  working  cooperatively  in  (a)  determining  areas  where  wartime 
production  gives  rise  to  critical  soil  problems  and  farmers  need  addi¬ 
tional  assistance;  (b)  formulating  and  agreeing  upon  uniform  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  eaeh  such  area;  (c)  determining  assistance  needed  in  such  areas 
during  critical  seasons,  in  addition  to  that  currently  available  therein; 

(d)  considering  what  assistance  the  Extension  Service,  the  State 
Experiment  Stations,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  can  make  available  for  work  in  each  such  area;  and  (e) 
detailing  or  assigning  personnel  and  making  available  other  assistance 
agreed  upon  for  work  in  the  respective  critical  areas. 


(n>)  AQQisting  the  Armed  Forces'  on  mUJ^SLareas.  There  is  made  available 
whatever  help  the  armed  services  may  require  in  erosion  control  operations, 
drainage,  flood  control,  protection  of  water  supplies  against  sedimentation, 
camouflage,  and  similar  protective  and  facilitating  activities  on  and  near 
oaHp  sites,  cantonments,  airfields,  and  other  military  areas. 

( a1  Ttnrni. siting  na.ior  assistance  in  developing  basic  information  for 

production  goals,  under  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  .economics. 

Survevs  will  he  continued  to  provide  basic  information  for  the  development  of 
farm  plans  and  needed  land-use  adjustments.  A  limted  n™bg  of  denpnstra  ion 
uroiects  will  be  continued  as  major  proving  grounds.  Work  will  be  carried  out 
largelv  within  conservation  districts,  for  they  furnish  a  rea^-made  organisa¬ 
tion  with  which  to  work  for  the  greatest  immediate  results.  The  facilitating 
programs  of  technical  cooperation  with  Federal  and  state  agencies  and  1  - 

servation  nurseries  will  be  carried  on  in  1944  at  about  the  same  rate  as  1943. 

P.srerel  conservation  surveys.  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
on  demonstration  projects,  and  cocp-ro^""  enreervation  districts,  and 

Federa.1  and  state  agencies: 

(a)  Cartographic  and  multilithing  activities  necessary  to  map_.  reproduction,  fgr 
all  service  activities  and  physical  land  surveys  outside  tne  estaftUsned  wpja 
areas.  (See  statement  immediately  following  "Project  Statement  .) 

('n)  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  by  means  , of  demonstration  pr.Qj- 
iL  "  ^cultural  demonstration  projects  provide 

for  the  development  of  conservation  methods,  and  practices  apd  furmsn  Pr0  ^ 
grounds  for  their  wide-spread  application.  In  addition,  prac  ices  app  x®  " 
farms  within  demonstration  areas  are  studied  and  adapted  by  owners  an  oL 
tors  of  nearby  farms.  This  program  has  gradually  changed  from  one  of  lar&e 
acreage  carried  out  at  substantial  Federal  cost  to  one  oi  small  acreage  a. 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

Few  projects  will  be  opened  from  time  to  time  as  other  projects  are. placed  on 
a  maintenance  basis  or  as  the  maintenance  phase  of  older  projects  is  con 
pleted.  These  new  projects  mil  be  limited  to  (a)  the  regions .v/nere  eco 
distress  due  to  misuse  of  the  land  is  more  advanced  and  (b)  critical  areas 
particularly  affected  by  the  requirements  for  increased  production.  Tne 
primary  objective  of  these  projects  ’dll  be  to  demonstrate  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  t6  be  applied,  where  crops  included  in  the  ifationa.1.  production  goals  a  d 
new  to  the  areas  are  being  introduced  or  where  existing  crops  are  aeing  ex¬ 
panded  to  areas  not  usually  used  for  cultivation. 

(c)  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  In  cooperation  with  conservation 
districts  established,  under  state  laws:  Conservation  districts  ar.  tne  ned  ... 
through  which  more  production,  through  conservation  now  ai.  .  m  lie 
future  may  be  accompli sned.  Forty— two  states  -rave  already  enac  ec  soi^  (  . 
servation  district  laws.  The  following  is  a  tabulation  showing  tne. organiza¬ 
tion  of  districts  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  anticipated  districts  during 
1943  and  1944: 


1942  Fiscal  Yean  (Actual)  ITo. 
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of  districts 
organiz  ed  * 

Ifo.’  of  farms  Ho.  of  acres 

included  included 

July  1,  1941 

546 

1,507,000 

332,000,000 

June  30,  "1942 

771 

2,121,000 

452,000,000 

Annual  basis 

659 

1,814,000 

392,000,000 

1943  Fiscal  Year  (estimated) 

July  1,  1942  - 

771 

2,121,000 

452,000,000 

June  30,  1943 

1,011 

2,780,000 

560,000,000 

Annual  basis  . 

891 

2,450,000 

506,000,000 

1944  Fiscal  Year  "(estimated) 

July  1,  1943 

1,011 

2,780,000 

560,000,000 

June  30,  1944 

1,192 

3,099,000 

660,000,000 

Annual  basis 

1,101 

2,940,000 

610,000,000 

*The  number  of  districts 

is  based  upon 

certificates 

of  organisation 

being  issued  by  the  respective  states. 

This  is  the 

time  at  which 

the  S-'ii  Conservation- Service  is  requested  either  "by  the  governing 
"body  or  hy  farmer  s' who  are  assisting  in  organizing " this  body  to  ( 

assist  the  districts  in  making  reconnaissance  surveys  and  develop¬ 
ing  work  plans  and  "programs  "before  Memoranda  ox  Understanding  with 
the  Department  and  supplemental  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  are  signed.  After  that  time,  of  course,  other  assis- 
ance  is  furnished  through  the  districts  to  farmers  ana  ranchers. 


Cooperation  now  being  furnished  the  districts  is  already  at  a  rate  below  the 
minimum  that  is  estimated  to  be  economical  and  satisfactorily  eifective.  it 
is  believed,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  war,  it  will  not  be  possiole  to  m 
crease  or  expand  the  intensity  of  the  district  pro gram . at  this  time  because  of  j 
the  non-availability  of  men  technically  trained  for  this  purpose.  The  plan 
for  operation  during  1944,  therefore,  anticipates,  a  partial  change  m  type  ot  1 
assistance  to  be  rendered  through  the  "Widespread  Application"  program  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  under  "General  Plan",  and  to  furnish  despite  the  shortage  of 
trained  technicians  at  least  some  of  the  assistance  which  is  most  vitally 
needed  now.  This  will  deal  particularly  with  aiding  tne  farmers  end  ru  r  J 
in  apnlying  measures  to  accomplish  production  through  conservation.  Although  1 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  complete  conservation  plan  which  is  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  control  of  erosion,  it  is  that  part  which  can  max e  l  s  I 
greatest  contribution  to  increasing  production  now,  while  at  tne  same  time 
permitting  a  minimum  of  soil  wastage.  Conservation  districts  will  be  assisted 
in  so  far  as  available  resources  permit.  During  crop  seasons,  ms  ass  < 
will  emphasize  (a)  use  of  land  in  accordance  with  its  capabilities  and  U)  the 
"Widespread  Application"  programs,  complex  practices  to  be  agree  o  A  1 

installed  until  the  farmers  have  the  labor,  equipment  and  other  items  that  are 

required. 
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(d)  Technical  cooperation  with  Federal  and  state  agencies;  The  technical  co¬ 
operation  work  is  "being  considerably  broadened  in  its  field  of  application. 
The  "Widespread  Application"  program  described  above,  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Extension  Service,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and  other 
Federal  and  state  agencies,  makes  possible  the  application  of  many  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  in  every  agricultural  county  of  the  country.  This  work  is 
financed  from  funds  budgeted  under  this  project,  except  where  the  work  under¬ 
taken  falls  within  established  areas  -  districts,  projects,  etc.  ITo  addi¬ 
tional  funds  are  budgeted  in  this  item,  however,  for  1944,  because  it  is 
lieved  that  the  technical  staff  assigned  to  districts  and  budgeted  under  that 
item,  will  direct  this  program,  and  so  to  the  extent  they  work  outside  of  the 
districts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  financial  adjustments  within  the 
various  work  projects  under  this  appropriation. 

The  liquidation  of  the  CCC  program  affected  funds  available  under  this  proj-^ 
ect  only  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  oaDpa.  that  were  still  outside  of  con¬ 
servation  districts.  On  these  camps,  because  of  uncompleted  agreements,  it 
was,  and  is  necessary  to  maintain  technicians  at  least  until  the  farm  plans 
have  been  applied  to  the  land,  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  work  thus  far 
accomplished.  It  is  expected  that  this  pha.se  of  the  work  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  completed  dinring  1943. 

In  other  cooperative  work,  definite  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  those  activi¬ 
ties  that  will  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  For 
example,  technical  assistance  is  being  furnished  the  Army  engineers  in  camou¬ 
flage  activities  and  in  applying  erosion  control  measures  to  military  areas 
to  protect  the  installations  from  soil  erosion,  thereby  freeing  men  for  more 
direct  prosecution  of  the  war,  through  decreasing  tile  need  for  maintenance 
crews. 

Operation  of  conservation  nurseries  fpr  furnishing  of -plants  for  use  in 

soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations.  An  important  adjustment  is  now 
under  way  in  tile  work  under  this  project.  This  adjustment  is  related  to  the 
gradual  decline  in  the  demands  for  nursery  stock  (trees' and  shrubs)  and.  the 
greatly  increased  demands  for  collection  or  production  of  seed  (grass  and 
legume)  for  erosion  control  plantings. 

With  the  demand  for  beef  and  dairy  products  the  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
interested  in  improving  their  pastures  and.  ranges.  .  By  supplying  them  with 
small  quantities  of  seed  of  native  species  of  grasses,  and  newly  developed 
strains  of  grasses  and  legumes,  the;-  are  immediately  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  their  hitherto  waste  lands  and  are  conserving  their  soil  at  the 
same  tine. 

These  small  quantities  of  seed  ere  also  providing  the  basis  for  increase  lead¬ 
ing  into  quantity  production  to  supply  not  only  the  increased  National  needs 
but  also  the  Lend-Lease  requirements. 

Seed  requirements  of  the  Service  for  erosion  control  plantings  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  for  the  fiscal  year  1944.  The  requests  to  collect  or  produce  for 
this  purpose  during  1944  exceed  2,000,000  pounds  of  seed,  whereas  in  1943  they 
amounted  to  only  1,000,000  pounds. 
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Herbaceous  plant  material  production  has  "been  maintained  at  a  fairly  steady 
level.  Khdzu  requirements  for  erosion  plantings  in  the  south  have  been  re¬ 
duced  because  of  lack  of  seed.  Beachgrass  and  other  grass  stolons  for  sand  - 
dune  stabilization  have  increased  in  quantity.  This  is  primarily  because, 
much  of  this  work  is  being  conducted  in  areas  adjacent  to  coastal  defense 
structures  in  the  northwestern  and  northeastern  United  States. 

(f-4);  EMERGEN GY. -EROSION'  CONTROL,  EVERGLADES  REGION,  FLORIDA 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $75,548 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . .  72, 248 

Decrease  (travel  funds  returned  to 

surplus)  . .  -3, 400 


PROJECT ■ STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  * 

decrease 

Research  and  demonstration  v/ork 
in  soil-conservation  control 
measures,  including  research 
and  demonstration  work  in  fire 
control  and  irrigation  con¬ 
struction  work  to  eliminate 
fire  hazards,  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  region  of  Elorida  .... 

$67,846 

$72,248 

$72, 248 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Public  Law  574  .... 

,  _  • , 

3, 400 

—  — 

-3,400 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  estimate  or  appropria¬ 
tion  ...................... 

7,154 

—  — 

-  _ 

—  - 

75.000 

75. 648 

72, 248 

-3,400 

I 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Ob  j  ective;  The  stabilization  of  the  ground— water  taole  in  tne  Florida  Evei  — 
glades  region  by  controlled  drainage  and  water— holding  dykes,  levees,  and 
other  mechanical  structures  for  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  water  and  soil  resources. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Uncontrolled  drainage  during  the  wet  seasons 
causes  excessive  loss  of  water  needed  for  maintaining  a  higher  watei  table 
throughout  the  dry  season.  The  resulting  low  water  taoles  during  dry  seasons 
are  conducive  to  extensive  damage  from  fines  and  the  even  more  serious  soil 
deterioration  brought  about  through  organic  action.  In  the  absence  of  proper 
moisture  distribution  regulatory  measures,  full  soil  productivity  is  not 
realized,  droughts  occur  and  crop  losses  follow. 
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The  Everglades  area  proper  comprises  approximately  2,700,000  acres  of  land  of 
which  over  a  million  acres  have  "been  affected  to  some  degree  "by  fire.  In  many 
places  during  the  last  20  years,  the  fire  has  "burned  through  the  whole  depth 
of  the  accumulated  peat  which  it  has  taken  2,000  to  3,000  years  to  "build  up. 
Serious  soil  subsidence  lias  occurred  over  the  entire  100,000  acres,  approxi¬ 
mately  all  cultivated  land,  around  the  .southern  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  In 
extreme  cases  the  subsidence  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  4  feet  of  approxi-  . 
mately  12  feet  of  productive  muck  soil  in  the  immediate  area.  Proper  drainagf 
and  water-level  control  in  the  Everglades  Region  will  conserve  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  these  lands  and  open  wide  areas  for  profitable  cultivation. 

General  Plan:  Surveys  for  determing  the  extent  of  developed  and  potential 
agricultural  land  will  be  completed  in  1943.  Topographic  and  land-use  capa¬ 
bility  surveys  will  be  continued.  Additional  wells  of  50  to  SO  foot  depth 
will  be  drilled  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  determine 
the  rock  formation  beneath  the  peat.  Evaporation  tanks  will  be  installed  in 
virgin  saw  grass  land  to  secure  evaporation  data,  and  studies  of  runoff  and 
seepage  will  be  continued.  Additional  dykes  and  spillways  will  be  constructed 
to  provide  a  source  of  basic  information  for  the  development  of  water  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  fire  prevention. 

Federal  expenditures  are  matched  by  at  least  equal  expenditures  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  State  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  thereby  doubling  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1942,  state 
and  other  offset  expenditures  exceeded  Federal  expendit -ores  by  approximately 
18  percent. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:.  A  number  of  delaying  obstacles 
slowed  progress  in  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  known  just 
what  could  be  done  in  controlling  water  levels  in  this  region  of  highly  por¬ 
ous  soil,  underlain  largely  with  very  porous  limestone.  The  precise  extent 
of  the  effects  of  subsidence  was  not  known.  There  was  also  the  difficulty  of 
titles,  lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  problem  and  of  the  objectives  of 
those  who  were  undertaking  to  solve  the  problem. 

Through  surveys  and  research  it  has  been  shown  that  when  dry  these  peat  lands 
subside  in  two  principal  ways:  They  collapse  like  a  compressed  sponge  when 
the  water  is  removed  and  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  reduced  enormously  by 
processes  of  oxidation.  Then  it  was  ascertained  by  the. Service  technicians 
that  at  distances  of  about  3  miles  back  from  the  main  canals,  on  each  side, 
the  Everglades  land  was  not  greatly  affected  by  drainage,  and  the  water- 
table  there  was  high  enough  usually  to  keep  fires  under  control.  This  dis¬ 
covery,  along  with  other  facts  that  have  been  revealed  concerning  the  effects 
of  drainage  on  peat  lands,  has  materially  contributed  to  establishing  a 
sound  basis  for  getting  control  of  the  problem. 

Public  feeling  toward  the  undertaking  has  improved.  At  first  some  people  of 
the  locality  didn't  understand  either  the  problem  or  the  cooperative  plans  of 
the  conservation  program.  For  example,  some  truck  growers  near  Lake 
Okeechobee ,  during  a  very  rainy  period  accompanied  by  high-water  condition 
thought  a  water-level  control  dam  installed  across  one  of  the  canals  down 
toward  the  coast  was  backing  water  up  on  their  lands.  It  was  explained  to 
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them  that  this  was  .impossible  because,  as  shorn  by  the  detailed  topographic 
map  which  had-  beer,  made  of  the  area,  tne  lowest  part  ox  tue  suffering  trucking 
area  was  'considerably  higher  than  the  uppermost  reach  of  water  held  back  by 
the  dam.  But  this  apparently  was  not  sufficiently  convincing,  as  one  dam  was 
dynamited.  Subsequently  there  was  none  too  much  rain,  and  the  same  vegetable 
growing  area  was  more  dry  than  wet;  a  higher  water-table  was  needed.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  these  same  people  then  to  find  out  that  wat-er  will  not  run 
uphill  and  that  the  dynamited  dam  if  restored  would  not  help  tnis  particular 
area  any  more  than  it  damaged  it  with  too  much  water. 

The  areas  thus  far  treated  are  no  longer  affected  oy  fires  (hiring  one  dry 
season.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Present  restrictions  on  certain  needed 
materials  will  slow  down  certain  operations,  but  progress. is  continuing. 

Summarizing:  Investigative, work  already  performed  has  revealed  definite  facts 

which  provide  a  basis  for  actually  getting  control  of  tne  fire  situation. 

Dams  are  being  built  across  many  of  the  canals  where  the  areas  nad  been 
drained  excessively.  This' muck  laftd  near  Lake  Okeechobee  has  .proved  highly 
profitable  for  production  of  vegetables  and  sugar cane;  some  portions  oi  the 
peat  lands  further  out  from  the  lake->-have  also  been  successfully  used  for 
sugarcane  -  with  applications  of  copper  sulphate  and  other  fertilizer  mate¬ 
rials.  The  water-table  was  so  lowered,  however,  that  in  periods  of  drought, 
fires  starting  accidently  became  a  great  menace  and  actually  destroyed  a  lot 

of  land. 

Other  things  not  hitherto  known  about  the  Everglades  were  and  are  being  dis¬ 
covered.  The  soil  survey,  which  had  been  made  on  a  portion  of  the  area  has 
been  very  helpful  in  providing  information  about  the  general  character  of  the 
soil.  The  engineering  problem  of  stopping  the  fires  and  saving  the  Glades 
land  has  proven  to  be  the  greatest  problem,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  e 
progress  that  lias  been  made  on  this,  the  objectives  of  this  program  can  oe 
definitely  accomplished. 

(g)  COOPERATIVE  EARM  FORESTRY 

The  budget  schedule  covers  the  allotments  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
and  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  "Cooperative  J arm 
Forestry,"  for  cooperation  with  states  in  carrying  out  farm  forestry  opera 
tions,  including  intensive  projects  and  technical  service  to  farmers  an  o 
legally  competent  and  adequate  organizations  of  farmers,  xhe  appropriation 
is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  that  heading. 

(h)  LOANS,  GRANTS  AND  RURAL  REHABILITATION 

The'  Budget  schedule  covers  the  allotment  made  in  1942  to  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration  from  tne  appropriation  Loans, 
Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation,"  for  development  oi  water  facilities  m  I 
connection  with  rural  rehabilitation  programs.  The. appropriation  is  dis 
cussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  that  heading. 
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(i)  FLOOD  CONTROL,  GEN  SEAL  (TRANSFER  TO  AGRICULTURE) 

The  Budget,  schedule  covers  the  allotment  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  "Flood. Control  General 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture),"  for  surveys  and  operations  in  connection  with 
national  flood  control  program.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  under  that  heading. 


/ 
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( j)  LAND  UTILIZATION-  AND  RETIREMENT  0?  SUBMARINED  LAND, 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . . . . .  $1,591,182 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to  other 

appropriations  ( see -Budget  schedules  for  details)  —148,020 

Total  available,  1943  . . .  1,443,162 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . .  1, 126,120 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $5,860  travel 

funds  returned  to  surplus)  . .  -317,042 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Acquisition  of  land  . 

$858,155 

$209,148 

$34, 148 

-$175,000  (l)j 

2.  Management,  operations 
planning,  and  improvement, 
and  protection  of  land  ac- 

1,358,403 

1,228,154 

1,091,972 

-136,182  (2) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  ao*  ’■ 
cor  dance  with  Public  Lav;  674 

—  — 

5,860 

-  - 

-5,860 

Unobligated  balance  . 

69.004 

_  _ 

—  - 

—  — 

Total  estimate,  1944  and  com¬ 
parable  amounts  1943  and 
1942  . 

2,235,562 

1,443,162 

1,126,120 

-317,042 

DECREASES 

V; 

The  decrease  of  $317,042  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $5,860  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $175,000  under  the  pro/iect  ^Acquisition  or _ PeilA11 »  inasmucxx 

as  land  purchases  were  discontinued  under  this  item  at  the  close  of  tne  fiscal 
yean  1942,  leaving  only  $34,148  for  completing  work  carried  over  from  that  year. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $136.182  in  the  project  for  "Management,  operations 
planning,  and  improvement  and  protection  of  land  acquired”  will  "be  made  through 
limiting  the  development  in  1944  largely  to  that  which  will  increase  immediately, I 
agricultural  and  livestock  production  "by  rendering  the  land  useful  for  pastures  j 
and  limited  cultivation. 
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Objective:  The  wartime  air.  of  this  program  is  to  improve  and  na.ke  use  of  the 
7-l/4  million  acres  of  land  administered  directly  under  this  appropriation  in 
accordance  vdth  the  maximum  capabilities  of  the  land  in  meeting  production 
goals.  Also,  to  continue,  within  available  funds,  the  planned  land  use  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  total  acreage  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  basic  program. 

The  aim  of  the  basic  program  is  to  rehabilitate  areas  blighted  by  the  misuse 
of  submarginal  land  and  land  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation  through 
the  acquisition,  improvement,  protection  and  proper  management  of  such  lands 
so  as  to  bring  about: 

(a)  desirable  permanent  land  use; 

(b)  family  earnings  sufficient  for  the  essentials  of  life  and 
health,  and  for  social  and  educational  opportunities; 

(c)  sound  rural  economy  of  the  community  for  the  development 

and  maintenance  of  public  services  and  facilities  of  a 
standard  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community,  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  ✓ 

The  problem  and  its  Significance:  In  many  areas  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
acreage  in  cultivation  or  subject  to  cultivation  is  unsuited'  to  the  growing 
of  cultivated  crops  because  of  natural  infertility,  physical  factors,  loca¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  productivity  through  misuse.  Continuing  the  cultivation  of 
such  acreages  has  resulted  in  (a)  further  land  deterioration;  (b)  lowering 
of  the  standards  of  living;  (c)  shrinkage  of  the  local  tax  base,  and  (d) 
increasing  the  need  for  public  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  or 
work  relief. 

The  income  of  the  families  occupying  the  submarginal  farms  has  declined 
gradually,  families  generally  are  stranded  in  their  present  locations,  for 
there  is  no  market  for  their  properties.  They  no  longer  have  the  financial 
resources  to  relocate  elsewhere  or  to  make  the  shift  to  proper  land-use; 
for  instance  from  cash  crop  farming  to  grazing  and  still  secure  a  living  from 
the  farms. 

Solution  of  the  human,  land,  and  governmental  problems  in  those  areas  wher e 
a  substantial  member  of  the  farms  are  unsuited  for  cultivation,  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  drastic  changes  in  land  use  and  occupancy.  Thase 
changes  may  involve  one  or  more  of othe  following:  (a)  relocation  of 
families,  both  within  the  areas  and  by  migration  to  other  areas;  (b)  shifting 
of  the  use  of  land  now  in  cultivation  to  grazing,  or  to  forestry  and 
associated  uses;  (c)  revision  in  the  type  of  economy  to  conform  with  changes 
in  land  use,  (for  example,  from  tile  growing  of  cultivated  crops  to  livestock 
production,  forestry,  or  part-time  farming , combined  vdth  forestry  or  other 
uses  which  will  provide  a  permanent  livelihood  for  the  maximum  number  of 
families)?  ( d)  rest  oration  of  the  land  to  productivity  in  those  uses 
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for  which  it  is  adapted;  (e)  distribution  of  grazing,  timber  harvesting 
and  other  privileges  at  equitable  charges  among  remaining  families  so  that 
all  or  as  many  as ''possible  will  have  the  opportunity  for  a  livelihood;  and 
(f)  providing  of  supplementary  employment  to  families  during  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  utilization  of  tax-reverted  lands,  in  services  and  facilities, 
and  in  organization  and  functions  of  local  governmental  units,. 

The  many  and  far-reaching  adjustments  involved  in  changes  in  land  use  and 
occupancy  .are  beyond  the  ability  of  individual  families  to  bring  about. 
Neither  can  the  families  acting  together  and  with  the  aid  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  make  those  adjustments.  The  authority  in  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act  provides  for  the  making  of  changes  in  land  use  and 
occupancy,  and  the  means  whereby,  through  the  coordination  of  the  public 
programs  and  the  cooperation  of  local  governments,  rehabilitation  of  land 
and  people  on  subnarginal  farms  can  be  permanently  effected. 

General  Plan:  The  land  purchase  phase  of  this  program  has  boon  deferred. 
Under  this  item  no  land  is  being  purchased  in  1943>  and  no  funds  are  re- 
quested  for  use  in  1944  for  land  purchase. 

The  whole  emphasis  bn  the  program  is  now  directed  toward  those  activities 
which  will  make  possible  the  maximum  use  of  each  acre  of  the  land  now  held 
Under  this  item  plus  that  'which  may  be  acquired  through  gift  or  exchange, 
according  to  its  capabilities,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  livelihood 
for  as  many  families  as  possible  who  live  in  the  areas  in  which  this  land 
use  adjustment  is  being  effected. 

Much -of  the  land  held  under  this  program,  when  seeded  and  fenced,  may  be 
used  for  grazing  arid  pasture  land,  thus  relieving  ether  lands' more  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  for  cultivated  crops. 

The  land  use  adjustments  needed  on  the  land  already  purchased  will  be 
carried  on  uninterrupted,  except  that  such  improvements  that  require  the 
use  of  strategic  materials  will  be  deferred  until  such  .materials  are  again 
available.  The  plan  of  work  for  1944  includes  (a)  r'e seeding  arid  other 
soil-stabilization  activities,  (b)  fire  protection,  (c)  construction  of 
small  stock-w.ator  facilities,  and  (d)  some  temporary  minor  repairs  to 
existing  facilities  to : protect  the  Government 1 s  investment  .until  such  time 
as  permanent  repairs  may  bo  made. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  grazing  on  LU  projects. in  the  farm  states 
because  of  the  farmers'  efforts  to  increase  their  production  of  meat  and 
milk  products .  In  the  range  states,  every  acre  of ? submarginal  land  needs 
to  be  set  to  work  in  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  'wool. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  available  in  1943  and  the  estimate,  for  1944 
for  improvement  will  be  divided  into  the  following  categories  of  work  in 
the  percentage  shown: 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Category  of  Work 

in  1943 

in  1944 

Range  and  pasture  development  . 

72 

77.7 

Erosion  control  . . 

11.8 

12.1 

Forest  development  . 

3.9 

5.2 

Hay  and  crop  land  improvement  . 

.3 

1.0 

’Wildlife  development  . 

Administrative  facilities  and 

.3 

.  6 

miscellaneous  items  . 

11.7 

3.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

The  above  groupings  by  category  of  work  are  somewhat  arbitrary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  much  of  the  work  in  several  categories  contributes  to  erosion  con¬ 
trol.  Conversely ,  much  of  the  erosion  control  work  is  preliminary  to  the 
use  of  certain  lend  for  range  end  other  uses.  No  provision  is  made  in  the 
estimate  for  recreational  activities. 

Examples  ..  of  Progress  of  Cur rent  Pr ograms : 

Acqui sition  of  Land:  Land  purchases  were  discontinued  under  this 
item  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942.  In  1943  the  allotment  for 
this  project  is  '  being  used  entirely  for  consummating  purchases  initiated 
in  1942  and  prior  years.  The  majority  of  this  work  will  be  completed  in 
1943  although  a  small  amount  will  carry  over  for  completion  in  1944.  The 
type  of  work  to  be  done  in  1944  includes  (a)  title  clearance-  actions,  such 
as  probates  of  estates,  etc.;  (b)  clearing  approximately  1,500  land  pur¬ 
chase  payments  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  following  their  audit; 
(c)  completing  action  involving  some  150  condemnation  cases  which  are  on 
dockets  of  the  District  Courts;  (d)  working  with  the  tone  collectors  in 
remitting  delinquent  taxes  and  removing  liens  against  the  land;  and  (e) 
handling  surveys  and  appraisal  of  land  involved  in  exchanges  with  private 
owners  and  with  divisions  or  agencies  of  state  governments  authorized  by 
Public  Law  683 ,  approved  July  28,  1942. 


land., 
lion 

custodianship  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  lands  purchased  under 
this  program  cost  an  average  of  approximately  $4.17  per  acre.  They  were 
lands,  for  the  most  part,  that  were  so  poor  and  the  people  operating  them 
were  so  destitute  because  of  a  variety  of  difficulties,  that  in  years  past 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  were  spent  for  relief  of 
various  typos  in  the  areas  in  which  they  were  located.  In  addition,  many 
owners  of  the  land  were  unable  to  pap-  their  taxes. 


Management , 


operations 
Under  direct 


planning , 


acquired 

acres  and  1/4  million  acres  managed  by 


and  improvement  and'  protccti on  of 
dmini strati on  of  this  project  arc 

statc  agencies,  but  under  the 
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The  Buffalo  Creek  Land  Utilization  Project  area  in  Montana,  is  a  good  example 
of  what  is  being  accomplished- as  a  result  of  the  activities  provided  under 
this  appropriation.  The  Buffalo  Creek  State  Grazing  District  leases  128,000 
acres  of  county  land,  21,000  acres  of  state  land,  25,000  acres  of  railroad 
land,  6,337  acres  of  private  land,  and  71,000  acres  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  controlled  Title  III  land.  The  area  leased  by  the  Grazing  District 
amounts  to  around  45$  of -the  total  land  within  the  area.  Prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Land  Utilization  pro ject  in  December  1937  much  of  this  land  was 
in  uncontrolled  use  and  was  not  producing  the  maximum  benefits  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.-  The  area  'is  rapidly  improving  in  product 
tivity  under  controlled  use,  the  improving  of  range  facilities,  and  the  seeding 
of  formerly  cultivated  land.  Livestock  numbers  are  increasing  and  the  82 
operators  who  are  working  together  in  this  area  are  gradually  improving  their 
financial  status  and  the  -stability  of  their  operations.  It  is  true  that 
improved  weather  and  economic  conditions  have  contributed  much  towards  this 
general  .improvement,  but  the  progress  made  would  not  have  been  nearl;/  so  strik¬ 
ing  had  the  previous  conditions  of  uncontrolled  range  continued  and  had  the  24 
submarginal  farms,  eliminated  under  the  purchase  program,  remained  in  operation. 

The  county,  state  and  railroad  are' leasing  practically  all  the  land  they  own  to  ( 
the  district,  thereby  making  available  additional  land  for  meeting  production 
goals. 

The  development  of  an  area  of  approximately  6,000  acres  of  submarginal  land  in 
New  York  for  grazing  purposes  is  another  interesting  illustration  of  what  the 
submarginal  program  has  done.  Although  this  area  is  less  than  half  improved, 
it  is  furnishing  supplementary  grazing  for  128  dairy  and  livestock  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  40  or  50  miles  of  the  project.  Growing  stock  in  the  main 
are  placed  in  these  pastures  where  they  graze  in  common  with  stock  owned  by 
other  operators.  This  project  points  the  way  to  more  beneficial  use  of  large 
acreages  of  lands  not  suitable  for  crop  production  but  which  can  be  developed 
successfully  for  pasture  use.  It  is  also  demonstrating  how  groups  of  farmers 
can  cooperate  in  controlling  and  utilizing  in  common  lands  of  this  nature 
which  are  distant  from  their  dairy  and  livestock  farms. 

On  the  Cedar  Creek  Project  in  Missouri  there  remain  3,035  acres  of  land  | 

suitable  for  pasture  that  require'  soil  preparation  and  application  of  lime¬ 
stone,  fertilizer,  and  seed.  With  tile  funds  available  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  (1943)  600  acres  of  this  land  can  be  developed,  while  an  additional 
acreage  will  be  developed  during  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

Unimproved  pasture  in  that  -area  normally  produces  15  to  20  pounds  of  meat  per 
acre  per  year.  On  improved  areas  on  the  project  and  on  adjoining 'Improved- 
privately  owned  lands  the  meat  production  per  acre'  is:  averaging' from  200  to 
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225  po-unds  per  acre  per  year.  On  improved  acreage  the  cash  income  to  the 
Government  at  a  rental  of  75^  per  animal  unit  month  of  grazing  is  from  $2.25 
to  $4.00  per  a.cre  per  yean. 

In  the  Plains  States  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  from  40$  to  60$  of  these 
lands  were  tax-delinquent  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  the  Lake' States  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  the  situation  was  as  had  or  worse.  The  savings  in 
local  government  costs  for  schools  and  roads  brought  about  by  relocation  of 
the  families  occupying  lands  acquired  are  significant  and  offset  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  loss  in  tax  revenue  due  to  the  lands  coming  into  Federal  owner¬ 
ship*  In  some  projects  such  as  in  the  Beltrami  Island  Project,  MI-LU-3,  the 
annual  savings  in  public  costs  are  astounding.  On  this  project  the  savings  in 
school,  road,  and  relief  costs  exceed  the  average  tax  collections  effect ed  pre-r 
vious  to  purchase  by  $25,000  annually.  Capitalizing  this  saving  at  5$  makes, 
the  purchase  of  the  81,000  acres  worth,  on  this  score  a.lon.e?  $500,000  to  the 
public.  These  lands  actually  cost  less  than  $400,000. 

Tne  grazing,  cropping,  and  other  uses  during  1941  .and  the  sale  of  improvements, 
mineral  royalties,  etc.  produced  revenue  approximating  $289,000.  All  but 
$60,000  of  this,  which  resulted  from  mineral  easements  and  sales  of  improve¬ 
ments,  is  subject  to  the  25$  payment  to  counties.  Therefore,  approximately 
$232,000  is  being  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  balance  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  $57,000  paid  to  the  counties  in  which  the  lands  are 
located. 

The  financial  returns  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  the  Counties,  though 
substantial,  are,  however,  not  all  important*  The  greater  part  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  range  and  pasture  lands 
is  what  the  people  are  getting  out  of  it,  and  its  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare.  Most  of  the  people  using  these  lands  didn't  have  enough  range  or  pas¬ 
ture  before  the  reseeding  was  done,  and  before  community  pastures  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Part  of  the  lands  used  for  grazing  was  in  the  hands  of  absentee  owners 
and  the  operators  were  able  to  get  only  one-year  leases.  In  this  way  there 
was  little  stability  in  the  operations  —  no  assurance  that  they  were  going  t# 
have  grazing  continuously  for  their  stock.  Under  such  conditions  the  range  was 
seriously  abused,  water  and  other  needed  facilities  were  not  provided,  and  the 
operators  were  unable  to  make  headway.  But  now  they  have  stability  and  they 
have  grass  for  their  stock,  and  they  are  contributing  in  a  very  important  way 
to  increased  production  of  food  at  a  time  when  the  Ha.ti.oiL  so  critically  needs 
more  and  more  food.  These  projects  are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
national  Food  for  Freedom  goals.  During  1941  grazing  permits  were  issued  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  a  total  of  1,224,281  animal  unit  months  of  grazing  on 
approximately  5,500,000  acres  of  range  and  pasture  land  held  under  Title  III  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  This  is  equivalent  to  grazing  for  200,000 
cows  for  six  months.  Although  the  grass  producing  ability  of  these  suomarginal 
lands  has  increased  tremendously  through  proper  management,  the  development  of 
water  sources,  fencing,  and  reseeding  of  subnarginal  farm  lands  formerly  in 
cultivation,  their  ability  to  produce  grass  has  not  yet  reached  their  maximum. 
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In  addition  to  furnishing  more  feed  for  the  production  of  meat,  milk,^  and 
wool,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  products  produced. 

•This  has  "been  "brought  about  through  -  better  livestock  -management-  practices, 
resulting  in  greater  production  per  unit-.  The' percentage  of  calves  and  lambs  I 
horn  has  increased  under  proper  management,  the  weights  of  calves  arid  lambs 
at  marketing  times  are  considerably  higher  due  to  larger  supplies  of  avail¬ 
able  feed.  Replacement  stock  also  has  made  greater  gains  on  grass. 


But  there  remains,  much,  to  be  done.  The  productivity  of  these  lands  will  be 
increased  considerably  under  proper  management.  The  Service  has-been  treat¬ 
ing  these  lands  as  rapidly  .as  practicable  with  available  funds  in  order  to  ^ 
increase  their  productivity  and  usefulness.  They  have  been  improved  by  sucn 
work  as  regrassing,  providing  stock  water  facilities,  fencing,  general  ero- . 
sion  control,  reforestation,  construction  of  fire  control  and  other  beneficial 
facilities.  Approximately  400,000  acres  of  land  that  was  denuded  when  pur¬ 
chased  has  been  reseeded.  There  remains,  however-,  about  500,000  acres  wuch  , 
also  should  be  regrassed.  This  additional  area  when  reseeded  would  furnish 
grazing  for  an  additional  60,000  cows  for  six  months.  Plans  have  been  made 
to  reseed  approximately  100,000  acres  this  year  with  funds  available,  with 
funds  to  be  made  available  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  it -is  planned  to  reseed 
about  100,000  acres  and  the  sane  acreage  each  succeeding  year  until  all  lands  4 


suitable  for  producing  grass  are  reseeded. 


Considering  that  the  Government  is  urging  farmers  and  ranchers  to  produce 
more  food,  the  Government  itself  has  a  responsibility  for  placing  its  lands 
into  most  productive  use  by  reseeding  and  making  other  "necessary  improvements. 
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In  addition  to  reseeding  submarginal  farm  lands- formerly  in  cultivation 
-and  rehabilitating  overgrazed  range  lands,  it  is  planned  to  fence  and 
develop  watering  facilities  for  livestock  .and  for  other  range  -and  uasture 
improvement  s' for  efficient  use  of  these  lands  so  that  submarginal  land,  which 
lias  been  a  liability  can  be  put  to  its  most  effective  use"  iri "producing  more 
Pood  .for- Freedom* 


(k)  PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES .  FROM  SUBMARGINAL  LAND  PROGRAM,  FARM  TENANT  ACT 


The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  payment  to  counties  of  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from,  the  use  ox  lands  neld  || 
by  the  Secretary  under  Title  III  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  2y, 
1937. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1)  PAYMENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT ,  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 


An  appropriation  of  $296,185,000  was  provided  by  the  Supplemen tal  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  1936,  approved  February  11,  1936,  to  enable  the  Seer  ,  > 
meet  all  obligations  and  commitments  (including  salaries  •  w e-efit 

expenses)  theretofore  incurred  or  to  be  incurred,  and  rental 
payments  in  connection  with  adjustment  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
January  6,  1936,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Aaj  ]- 
1933,  to  remain  available  until  expensed* 


By  Public  law  589,  77th  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1942,  it  was  provided  that 
no  claim  should  he  considered  or  paid  from  this  appropriation  unless  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Secretary  within  120  calendar  days  from  the  date  of  approval 
thereof,  and  that  the  unobligated  balance  remaining  in  this  appropriation  180 
days  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Act  of  June  5,  1942,  should  he  covered 
into  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury,  except  that  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of 
such  unobligated  balance  should  remain  available  for  not  more  than  one 
calendar  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1942 
and  estimated  obligations  to  be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  (from 
July  1  to  December  2,  1942,  inclusive)  for  administrative  expenses  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  and  accounts  arising  in  connection  with  the  liquidation- 
of  moral  obligations  incurred  under  the  production  adjustment  programs 
initiated  under  authority  contemned  in  Section  12(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933,  a/nd  which  were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case. of  United  States  vs  Butler. 

The  statement  below  indicates  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  covered  into 

$296,185,000 

-295,812,222 
-28,247 
-10,035 


-25,000 

309,496 


surplus: 

Original  appropriation 
Obligations  incurred  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1942 
Obligations,  fiscal  year  1942 
Obligations,  fiscal  year  1943 
(to  December  2,  1942) 
Transferred  to  "Administrative 
Expenses,  Payments  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment" 

Amount  covered  into  surplus 


(m)  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  PAYMENTS  EOR  AGRI CULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 


The  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  under  the  $25,000  reappropriated  by 
Public  Law  589,  77th  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1942,  from  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $296,185,000  provided  by  the  Act  of  February 
11,  1936,  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  and  accounts  incident  to  the  agricultural  adjustment  programs  in- 
effect  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,,  and  related  legislation. 


(n)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Budget  schedule  covers:  an  allotment  of  $214,489  made  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  from  funds  appropriated 
by.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933.  The 
funds  so  allotted  were  used  in  connection  with  adjustment  programs  and  for 
expenses  of  developing,  representing  and  protecting  tile  interests  of 
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consumers  during  the  formulation  and  administration  of  farm  programs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricul-  J 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  reenacted  "by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

The  Budget  schedule  also  lists  allotments  and  transfers  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  detailed  schedules  of  which  appear  under  the  respective  agencies 
in  the  "budget.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  obligations  incurred 
under  this  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  estimated  obligations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1943  and  1944. 


Project  ■ 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Allotments  to: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency . 

-  $214*489 

5,000 
25,000 
■  31 ; 800 
.1(3,500 
1.059,152 

Bureau- ofr Home  Economics . . . 

Extension  service  . ;. . 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  . 
International  Production  Control  Committee 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  .... 

13,500 

13,  50^ 

Total  Allotments  . 

1,348,941 

13,500 

13,500 

Transferred  to: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Secretary 

of  Agriculture . . . 

Salaries  end  expenses,  Office  of  Informa- 

tion . . . . 

Sp  lavi  P5  nnrl  pto  pn  apa.  T.i  trarv  ........... 

65,250 

38 , 500 
2,000 

— 

— 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Solicitor 
Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics: 

Economic  investigations  . 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  . 

Marketing  Agreements,  hog  cholera  virus 

and  serum  . 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of 

135 , 120 

441,450 

100,000 

30 , 000 

30,708 

«vhJ, 

175.000  : 

Total  transf p.rs  . . . . 

812.  320 

30,708 

205,689 

Total  obligations  ....' . . . 

2,161,261 

44,208 

219,189. 

1941  balance  available  in  1942  . 

1942  balance  available  in  1943  . 

1  943  "hpl  nno.p  svn.i  ln.bl  pin  1  944  ............. 

-2,540,110 
-  +378,849 

-378,849 

+334,641 

-334,641  • 

1944  balance  available  in  1945  . 

_ .  _ 

+115,431. 1 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  . . . 
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?mjst  accounts 

(o)  GRAIN  MO  I  STIRS  CONTENT  AND  GRADS  DETERMINATIONS  SOR 
COMMODITY  .CREDIT  CORPORATION ,  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 
ADD  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINI STRATION 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations' for  administrative  expenses  ahd  ex¬ 
penses  of  local  Agricultural  Conservation  Associations  in  inspecting,  sampling, 
grading,  sealing,  testing,  and  other  work  incident  to  the  storing  of  grain  and 
making  loans  thereon  under  the  Commodity  Loan  Programs. 

-Since-the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  lias  in  its  field  offices  in  the  various 
states  equipment  and  facilities  for  making  the  moisture  tests  which  are  final 
factors  in  determining  grades  and  therefore  loan  eligibility  -of  the  harvested 
crop  offered  as  collateral  security' for  loans,  the  .Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
avails  itself  of  such  services,  facilities  and  personnel  in  accordance  with 
Section  302(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Funds  are  advanced  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  paying  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  in  rendering  these  services, 
which  funds  are  deposited  to  a  trust  receipt  account  and  appropriated  therefrom 
to  the  trust  expenditure • account  nGrain  Moisture  Content  and  Grade  Determina¬ 
tions  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation”. 

(u)  INDEMNITY  FUND,  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  assessments  ma.de  against  the  county  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  associations  to  insure  the  United  States  of  America,  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  association,  and  any  other  agencies  or  persons  deemed  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  to  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  losses  of 
money  or  any  other  property  caused  by  negligence  or  willful  nalfea.saan.ee  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  association. 

(q)  UiTDI STRIBUTED  COTTON  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  1935  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  which  could  not 
be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  by  the  trustees  who  received  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  such  program* 

(r)  PROCESSING  TAXES,  SUGAR,  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  taxes  collected  from  the  processing  of  sugarcane  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  held  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  Used  and  expended  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture*  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  direct* 

(s)  PROCESSING  TAXES,  SUGAR,  HAWAII 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  taxes  collected  from  the  processing  of  sugarcane  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  held  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  used  and  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the. 
approval  of  the  President,  shall  direct. 
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(t)  PROCEEDS,  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  INDUSTRY,  PARITY  PAYMENT S 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  collected  under  marketing  agreement  llo .  27, 
entered  into  by  certain  members  of  the  distilled  spirits  industry  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (sections  2  and  8,  Act  May  12,  1933,  48  Stat.,  pp 
31-41;  U.S.C.,  title  5,  Sections  601-622). 


SUPPLEMENTAL .  FUNDS 

AQRI CULTURAL  CONSERVATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

There 'appears  in  the  Department  of  State  section  of  the  Sndget  a  sched¬ 
ule  showing  estimated  obligations  for  the  fiscal  year  1^44  under  tne 
heading  "Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics"  reflecting  a  proposed 
transfer  to  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  for  training  in  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  of  South  American  interns* 

(Not  otherwise  explained) 

;  '  A  A  '  (l)  Direct/  Allotments 


Project 


Special  and.  Technical  Invest igat ions, 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Great  [Britain  (Transfer  to. 

^  Agriculture) :  Eor  appraisal  of  res-olts 
of  increasing ' the  heignt  of  groundwater 
table  of  ’lands  adjacent  to  Kootenai 
Lake  a  . . .  . . . 


Public  Works  Administration  (Allotment  to 
Agricnl ture) ;  Eor  completion  of 
•developments  under  way  on  various ; land 
utilization  projects  i . . . . 


Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,.  Planning 
Review  of  W.P.A.  Projects  (Transfer 
from  W.P.A.):  Eor  planning  and  review.  . 
of  W.P,A.  projects  . . • . . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil*.  Con¬ 
servation  Service.  Eederal.  Non-construc¬ 
tion  Projects  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.) 
and  Emergency  Relief,-  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  Eederal  Con¬ 

struction  Projects  ansfer  from 
W.P.A. ):  Eor  a  national  program  'of  soil 


conservation . * . . 

Physical  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  land  utilization  program  .. 


Total,  as  above 


• . . '  :  Estimated: 

Obligations: obligations, 
194?.  :  1943, 


Si. 496 


155.305 


5ilL.364- 


793 


5*811 


A6Q4 


SI. 500 


77.930 


1.367 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 


Si. 500 
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Project 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Soil  Cons erve,t ion 

Service,  (Advance  from  Plood  Control, 

G-eneral) :  Por  supplying  detailed,  rainfall 
records  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army  . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General:  To  cover 
salary  of  specialist  cooperating  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  the  study  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  in  China . . 

Working  Fund,  .Agriculture,  :  General,  (Emer- 

g en cy  Maria g em ent ) :  For  providing  training 
for  Latin  American  students  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  soil  and  moisture 
conservation . . : . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  - 

Service  (Advance  from  Public  Roads 

Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency): 

To  furnish  hydrologic  information  to  the 
Public  Roa.ds  Administration . . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,'  (Transfer  from  War 

Eepartment)  (Soil  Conservation  Service); 

Providing  of  military  information  to  Corps 

of  Engineers  . . . . 

Mapping  of.  strategic  areas  for  Corps  of 

Engineers  . ’ . 

Reproduction  of  safety  posters  and  Air 

Forces  Hews  Letter  . . 

Preparation,  of  aeronautical  approach 

charts  . . . ' . 

Furnishing  of  technical  services  to 

Quartermaster  Corps  on  erosion  control 

problems  . . . 

Acquisition  costs  (except  direct  cost 
of  land)  incident  to .purchase  of : land 
for  military  purposes  . . .  .  . . 

Total,  as  above  . . 


Obligations 

1942 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

$2,000 

$2,000 

• 

• 

5,770 

76,000 

2,400 

10, 498 

■  1 

117,634 

274,101 

u 

6,713 

6,037 

§1 

-  - 

110,000 

47,082 

— 

I 

#1 

189,795 

1.200 

.3.61.,  22.4 

401,836 

_  ~ 
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Project 

Obligations 

1942 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  National 

Defense  (Allotment  to  Agriculture)  (Agri- 

cultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 

Administration):  Payment  of  travel  and 
special  per  diem  allowances  in  connection 
with  the  decentralization  of  employees 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  various  points, 
in  the  field  . . . . . 

$9,384 

$1,524 

TOTAL,  SUPPLSITHNTiiL  FUNDS  (Direct  allot-, 
meats)  . . » . . 

541,878 

570,817 

1.500 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS x  ' 

(.2)  Indirect  Allotments 

» 

(Financed  through  other  Government  agencies) 


Pro  j  ect 

Obligations 

1942 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1943 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1944 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (Allotment 
through  the  War  Department)  . . 

6,448,212 

515.000 

Selective  Service  System  ('Transfer  to  War) 

For  all  expenses,  Conscientious  Objectors, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  . . 

92.230 

218,867 

1 

TOTAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  (indirect 
allotments)  . 

733.867 

PASSENGER-CABBY  ING^  VEHI  GiES 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  any- '•  new  vehicles  will  he  purchased  in  1944  from 
funds  available  to  the  -Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Admini-s-t-rat:inn. 
It  is  expected  that  1,337  old  vehicles  will  remain  in  use. 
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FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


(a)  LOANS,  GRANTS,  AND  RURAL. REHABILITATION 

Appropriated  Ponds: 

Appropriation  Act,  1943: 

Loans,  Grants  and  Rural  Rehabilitation  $37,819,557  1 J 
Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid  .Areas  202,585  l/ 
Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  esti~.  '  :  ■ 
mates  to  other  appropriations  (see 

Budget  schedules  for  details)  . . 

1942  funds  reappropriated  in  1943  .... 

Total  available,  1943  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of 
$537,831  travel  funds  returned  to 
surplus)  . 

Authorization  for  borrowing? from  R.P.C.  for  loans: 

Authorization,  1943  . 

Authorization,  Budget  estimate,  1944  ... 

Increase  or  decrease  in  loan  funds,  1944 

Net  total  funds  available: 

1943  . . . . . . 

Estimate,  1944  . 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $537,831 
travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .... 


The  Budget  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  these  two  items  for  1944. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

li  Rural  Rehabilitation  ser¬ 
vices  and  assistance  loans 
»  and  grants,  including  com- 
W  mittees: 

a.  Rural  rehabilitation  loans 

$123,980,175 

$96,500,000 

$96,500,000 

$ 

*b.  Rural  rehabilitation 
grants.:.  • 

13,187,724 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

(1) 

-$2,000,000 

c.  Rural  rehabilitation  ser¬ 
vices: 

1.  Farm  and  home  manage¬ 
ment  .-‘.assistance.  . 

18,231,108 

17,015,640 

16,520,213 

(2) 

-495,427 

2.  Investigations  of  ap¬ 
plications,  and  making, 
collecting,  and  servic¬ 
ing  of  loans  and  grants 

12,154,072 

11,343,761 

10,440,084 

(3) 

-903,677 

2.  Tenure  improvement  and  farm 
debt  adjustment,  including 
committees  . 

2,050,910 

1,055,000 

1,055,000 

3.  Rehabilitation  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  technical  services  . 

471,422 

175,000 

350,000 

(4) 

+175,000 

139,806,053 

134,107,573 

-5, 698,480 


97,500,000 

97,500,000 


$38,022,142 


-715,089 

5,000,000 

42,306,053 

36,507,573 


-5,698,480 
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Pro.i  ect 

1942 

'  1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

4.  Mibratory  ..labor  Camus' . 

'  4,432,441 

1,400,000 

(5) 

-1,400,000 

5.  Water  facilities,  arid  and 
semiarid  areas  . 

-  1,413,017 

1,318-,  649 

1,278,649 

(6) 

-40,000 

6.  Administration  . 

6,950,749 

6,350,000 

5,855,000 

(7) -49  5, 000 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  -with  Public  Law  674  . 

|  -  •  *  _  _ 

537,831 

-537,831 

Continuing  allotments  and  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  appropriations 
and  Departments  (see  Budget 
schedules  for  details)  . 

548,607 

110,172 

108,627 

(8) 

-1,545 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

■  1,-950,3.77 

_  _ 

—  _ 

,  . 

Total  available . . 

185,  380,602 

139,806,053 

134,107,573 

—5, 698, 480 

Transfers  in  the  estimates  to 
other  appropriations  (see  Budg¬ 
et  schedule  for  details)  . 

+980,711 

+716,089 

b 

let  estimated  appropriation,  re- 
appropriation,  and  R.E.C.  loan 
funds,  1944,  and  comparable 
amounts,  1943  and  1942  . 

186,351,313 

140,522,142 

134,107,573 

1941  balance  reappropriated  for 
obligation  in  194-2 . 

— 6 , 861, 313 

1942  funds  reappropriated  for 
obligation  in  1943  . 

+5,000.000 

-5,000,000 

Total  direct  appropriation 
and  loan  authorization  ....  ' 

184,500,000. 

135,522,142 

134,107,573 

-  - 

;  DSCRSA.SE  . 

Tile  decrease  of  $5,698,480  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $537,831  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus -in  1943)  and::  . 

(1)  A  decrea.se  of  $2,000,000  under  the  heading  "Rural  rehabilitation  grants*11 
This  leaves  a  net  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $2,000,000  which  will  provide 
for  emergency  uses  "in'  flood,  drought,  and.- other  stricken . areas  and  for  improvement 
of  health, and  sanitation  facilities  in  extremely  needy  cases.  The  amount  requested 
will  he  supplement  ed,  '  however ,  by- the  use  of  funds  available  under  State  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  trust  fund. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $495,437  under' the  project  uSarm  and  home  management .  assists  - 

ance."  There  will  be’  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  new  loans  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  loans  to  enable  expansion  -in  production  facilities.  Although 
the  cumulative  work  load  of  the  supervisory  personnel  will  be  increased,  improve¬ 
ments  in  efficiency  aid  additional  emphasis  on  the  use  of  group  meetings  will  aid 
in  this  reduction. 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $905,607  under  the  -project  "Investigation  of  applications 

and  making,  collecting,  and  servicing:  of  loans  and  grants*11  This  reduction 
will  he  effected  "by  the  discontinuance  of  certain  servicing  functions  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  work  load  of  the  field  supervisory  personnel.  Many  supervisory 
functions  will  he  discontinued  with  emphasis  being  placed  only  on  that  part 
absolutely  essential  to  obtain  increases  in  the  production  of  food. 

( 4)  An  increase  of  $175,000  under  the  project  "Rural  rehabilitation  projects, 

including  technical  services"  to  make  the  necessar?^  improvements  and  better¬ 

ments  on  projects  in  order  to  expedite  their  sale  and  ultimate  liquidation. 
(See  "Work  Under  This  Appropriation"). 

( 5)  A  decrease  of  61,400,000  under  tile  project  "Migratory  labor  camps."  The 
migratory  labor  camp  program  as  such  is  being  discontinued  under  this  para¬ 
graph. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $40,000  under  the  pro.ject  "Water  facilities,  arid  and  semi- 

arid  areas."  This  project  is  now  a  merger  of  "Water  utilization  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  technical  services"  and  the  separate  appropriation  "Water  facilities, 
arid  and  semiarid  areas."  This  decrease  represents  the  elimination  of  any 
amount  for  grants. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $495,000  'under  the  project  "Administration".  This  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  possible  through,  improvements  in  organization,  streamlining 
of  procedures,  and  other  economies. 

(8)  A  reduction  of  SI, 545  due  to  eliminating  the  allotment  hitherto  made  to 
the  Forest  Service  for  administering  the  Sublimity  and  Drummond  rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Budget  estimate  provides  the  following  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  (new  language  under  scored.,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

1.  "***projects  involving  provision  of  water  facilities  [;  and  (6)  not 
exceeding  81,400,000  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  migra¬ 
tory  labor  camps;  $37,819,557,  together  with  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
of  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942],  including  such  facilities  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590r  -  590x,  590z  -  5, 

$33.507,573  ***". 

The  d.eleted  matter  (l)  eliminates  the  authorization  to  expend  $1,400,000  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  existing  migratory  labor  camps  since  no  funds 
are  included,  in  the  Budget  for  this  purpose,  and  (2)  eliminates  the  reappro¬ 
priation  language  carried  in  the  1943  Act,  since  no  reappropriation  for  1944 
is  proposed  in  the  Budget. 
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The  hew  language  referring  to  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  is  amended,  (”Pope- 
Jones  Water  Facilities  Act”)  is  made  necessary  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 
appropriation  "Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Seniar id  Areas'”  as  a  separate 
appropriation  item,  and  the  inclusion  under,  "Loans,  Grants  and  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation”  of  the  funds  formerly  provided  as  a.  separate  item  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Pope- Jones  Act. 

2.  ”***  purchase,  operation  and  maintenance  [,  and  exchange  at  the  seat 
of  government  and  elsewhere,]  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ***”. 

The  authority  to  exchange  vehicles  is  eliminated  from  this  paragraph  of  the 
hill,  (as  well  as  other  places  where  it  was  formerly  carried)  since  the  In¬ 
dependent  Offices  section  of  the  Budget  for  1944  provides  authority  for  the 
Government  as  a  whole  to  exchange  this  type  of  equipment. 

3.  ”***[]\To  part  of  the  appropriation  contained,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  under  the  heading  "Loans,  Grants 
and  Rural  Rehabilitation,”  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  any  person  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws]”. 

The  Budget  provides  for  the  elimination  of  this  proviso  since  the  work  done 
under  this  appropriation  is  integrated  with  work  done  under  a-  number  of  other 
appropriations  under  which  employees  being  paid  therefrom  have  acquired  civil- 
service  status.  All  the  employees,  regardless  of  the  source  of  funds  from 
which  their  salaries  are  being  paid,  work  side  by  side  and  often  do  similar 
work.  The  recommended  deletion  of  this  language  will  eliminate  inequities  and 
relieve  many  administrative  difficulties.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
removal  of  this  prohibition  will  not  in  itself  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
field  employees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

\ 

Project  I.  Loans: 

Ob.j  ective:  To  increase  agricultural  production,  by  providing  those  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere  with  the  necessary  capital  to  expand1  opera¬ 
tions.  With  acute  farm  labor  shortages  developing  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Nation  to  depend,  more  upon  the  labor  of  the  family-type  farm  operator.  The 
aim  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  labor  of 
every  farm  family  it  can  reach,  is  put  to  its  maximum  possible  use. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  1942  with  all  conditions  favorable  saw  a 
bumper  food  Crop  harvested  in  this  country.  Yet,  this  Nation’s  need  for  food 
vail  be  much  greater  in  1943  and  1944  than  in  1942.  The  main  reason  for  in¬ 
creased  food  needs  in  1943  and  1944  is  as  follows: 

First:  Three  to  five  million  additional  men  in  the  armed  forces  in  1943  and 

1944  will  increase  food  needs  greatly.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  estimates 
that  the  average  man  consumes  much  more  food  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  civilian. 
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Moreover,  many  of  these  soldiers  will  cone  from  farms  where  most  of  their 
food  was  produced.  In  the  Army,  not  only  does  the  soldier  consume  more, 
hut  his  food  must  have  "been  preserved,  stored,  and  transported  through 
the  various  food  channels  to  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  he  may  go. 
Loss  and  deterioration  under  such  conditions  must  he  great.  A  submarine 
can  sink  more  food  in  a  minute  than  thousands  of  farms  can  grow  in  a  year. 

Second:  The  wartime  increased  purchasing  power  of  scores  of  millions  of 

the  Uation’ s  workers  will  reflect  itself  in  increased  demand  for  food. 
Workers  historically  ’’bring  home  more  meat11  when  they  get  a  steady  job  or 
get  a  salary  increase. 

Third:  Secretary  Wickard  has  so  often  said,  "Food  will  win  the  War  and 

write  the  Peace."  Pood  is  a  weapon  the  same  as  bullets  or  cannons.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  stop  with  the  production  of  enough  bullets  and  cannons 
for  a  year's  needs;  we  produce  a  stock-pile  of  munitions  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  a  decline  in  food  production  in  1943 
and  1944  may  take  place  as  a  result  of:  (a)  restrictions  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  farm  machinery;  (b)  restrictions  on  the  use  of  fertilizer;  .(c) 
lack  of  marketing  and  transportation  facilities;  (d)  failure  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  weather  of  1942  to  continue;  and  ( e)  finally  and  most  important 
of  all  the  shortage  of  manpower  on  the  farms. 

Steps  are  already  being  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Government  agencies  to  meet  the  crisis  in  manpower  on  the  farms.  Workers 
are  being  transported  to  areas  of  the  greatest  need;  draft  deferment  has 
been  granted  to  livestock  farmers;  prices  have  been  allowed  to  advance  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  production.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Direct  action  to  see  that  no  farm  family  is  -producing  at  less  than  full 
capacity  is  of  paramount  necessity. 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  small  farms  into  efficient  productive  units 
is  the  primary  war.  work  under  the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  program.  The 
program  will  be  judged  solely  upon  its  success  or  failure  in  bringing  ' 
about  the  proper  combination  of  available  resources  and  available  man¬ 
power  which  are  at  the  present  time  separated  and  uncoordinated. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of  between 
500,000  to  1,000,000  workers  on  farms  between  the  summer  of  1942  and  the 
summer  of  1943.  Kow  can  the  remaining  farm  workers  expand  their  produc¬ 
tion  sufficiently  to  maintain  the  high  level  reached  in  1942?  It  is 
apparent  that  the  solution  must  be  in  the  fuller  use  of  labor  of  those 
who  have  not  been  working  to  full  capacity  in  the  past.  Plow  many  such 
farms  exist  today  and  how  can  they  expand? 

Existence  of  idle  labor:  The  latest  census  figures  indicate  that  over 
two  and  a  half  million  bona. fide  farm  operators  each  produced  in  1939 
between  $250  and  $1,000  worth  of  farm  products  including  what  was  x  > 
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consumed  on  the  farm  (see  Table  1  and  Figure  1  ).  Even  with  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  industry  and  to  the  armed  forces  there  remain  almost  two  million 
of  these  farms  which  produce  less,  than  10  percent  of  the  Hation*  s  total 
agricultural  production  going  to  the  market. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  are. that  this  vast  army  of  farmers 
were  not  being  put  to  full-time  employment.  To  produce  the  typical  in¬ 
come  of  this  group  of  farmers  requires  working  a  pathetically  meagre 
farm.  Eor  example,  a  typical  farmer  with  an  income  level  below  '$1,000 
produced  in  1939  on  an  average  about  $600  worth  of  farm  products.  In 
the  Midwest  this  income  could  have  been  obtained i from  2  milk  cows,  2 
calves,  20  hogs,  50  hens,  and  a  garden,  as  follows: 

2  cows  producing  170  lbs.  butter-fat  each  at  $0.30  ...  $102 


2  calves  vealed  at  $15.00  each . < . .  30 

20  hogs  averaging  200  lbs.  each  at  $0.09  . . .  360 

50  hens  producing  7  doz.  eggs  each  at  $0.25 . .  87 

A  garden . ’  40 


Total  production.  . . .  619 


Obviously,  caring  for  these  livestock  and  the  small  acreages  of  crops 
necessary  to  feed  them  in  no  way  approximates  full  employment  for  the 
typical  low-income  Midwest  farm  family. 

The  -same  story  of  under- employment  can  be  told  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  South  who  in  1939  averaged  a  production  of 
farm  products  sold,  tra.ded,  or  used  at  home,  totaling  only  $600.  This 
volume  of  production  could  have  come  from  the  following  production: 


10  acres  of  cotton  -  250  lbs.  lint  per  acre  at  $0.11  .  $275 

700  lbs.  cotton  seed  per  acre  at  SO. 01  . .  70 

1  cow  producing  170  lbs.  butter-fat  at  $0.30 .  51 

1  calf  producing  150  lbs.  veal  at  $0.09  . .  14 

5  hogs  averaging  175  lbs.  pork  each  at  $0.09  . .  79 

50  hens  producing  7  doz.  eggs  each  at  $0.25  . . .  87 

.  A  garden  . . . . . .  40 


Total  production . . . .  616 


There  are  nearly  447,000,000  idle-man-days  per  year  on.  these  small  farms. 
This  is  shown  together  with-  additional  lost  man-days- for  the  $1,000  - 
$1,500  group  in  the  table  below: 
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Value  of  I1  arm  Pro- 


Number  of  Parmer s 


Estimated  Number  of  Idle 


Total  Number  of 


duct ion  - 


1939 


1939 


Han- days  per  Parm 


Idle  Man- Pays 


-  $0  - 

$250 

1,233,000 

0  a/ 

0 

250  - 

600 

1,692,000 

180  b / 

304,560,000 

600  - 

1,000 

1,054,000 

135  c/ 

142,290,000 

1,000  - 

1,500 

709,000 

58  d / 

48,212,000 

1,500  -  10,000 

1,311,000 

0 

0 

10,000  and 

over 

58,000 

0 

0 

Unclassified 

40,000 

0 

0  ' 

TOTAL 

6,097,000 

495.062,000 

a /  It  is  assumed  that  these  operators  are  non-farmers  -  i.e. ,  retired  or  part- 
time  operators. 

b/  It  is  assumed  that  40  percent  of  the  450  days  family  labor  is  wasted. 

c/  It  is  assumed  that  30  percent  of  the  450  days  family  labor  is  wasted, 

d /  It  is  assumed  that  15  percent  of  the  450  days  family  labor  is  wasted. 

Since  manpower  is  the  key  war  shortage,  it  is  evident  that  the  productivity 

represented  by  these  495,062,000  idle  man-days  must  be  utilized  next  year  and 
the  year  after* 


These  estimates  are  borne  out  by  actual  studies.  The  3ureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  found  that  the  typical  two-mule  Delta  cotton  farm  producing  cotton, 
corn,  and  a  small  amount  of  livestock  requires  a  total  of  only  2,300  man¬ 
hours  of  labor  per  year.  The  amount  of  family  labor  actually  available  is 
4,080  man-hours.  Therefore,  except  during  the  two  or  three  months  of  cotton 
chopping  and  picking,  the  family  labor  is  less  than  half  employed.  A  similar 
picture  of  under- employment  could  be  given  for  small,  low-income  farmers  in 
all  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Obstacles  to  production:  The  reasons  why  these  small  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  utilize  their  labor  fully  in  producing  food  are  several.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  obstacle  fencing  them  is  the  lack  of  resources — land,  livestock, 
equipment,  and  operating  capital.  Other  obstacles  and  their  removal  are  dis¬ 
cussed  under  other  projects  under  this  appropriation. 

A  farmer,  no  matter  how  willing  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  high  prices  may  be¬ 
come,  is  unable  to  expand  his  operations  unless  he  has  the  resources  with 
which  to  work.  The  rural  rehabilitation,  loan  has  been  designed  to  provide 
these  resources  when  he  is  unable  to  obtain  them  elsewhere. 

Purposes  of  loan: 

1.  By  means  of  such  a  loan  the  small  farmer  is  able  to  add  to  his  livestock. 
To  expand  a  dairy  herd  from  two  cows  to  eight  or  ten  or  more  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  practical  on  many  small  farms.  These  farm  operators  can  success¬ 
fully  make  tremendous  expansions,  since  they  do  not  use  machine^  and  have 
much  idle  time  which  might  well  be  gainfully  employed.  The  low-income 
operator,  often  fairly  old,  and  usually  with  a  large  family  to  support,  often 


cannot  be.  moY.Pd  to  a  .Large  larsi  as  a  hired'  Hand,  'even  if  lie  were  willing 
to  do  so.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  intends  to  facilitate  the  supply 
of  hired  hands  to  the  large  commercial  farms  as  much  as -'possible.  3ut"  as 
a  practical  matter  there  are  very  definite  limitations  to  the  extent  with 
which  this  can  he  done,  and  those  low-income  operators  who  are  to  remain 
operators  must  he  given, the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  resources  they 
need  for  expansion.'-  It  is  folly  to  endanger  .futur  e  nr  o  duct  ion  hy  the 
slaughter  of .breeding -and  producing  livestock  while  there  is -any  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  them  on  other  farms. 

2.  The  rural  rehabilitation  loan  enables  a  farmer  to  operate  a. -larger . 
farm  through  the  lease  of  additional  land.  Tile  1940  Census  reported  over 
one-third  of  all  operators  with  less  than  50  acres  of  land.  This  lower- 
third,  with  farms  averaging  22  acres  in  size,  harvested  an  average  of 
only  12  acres,  of  crops.  Bural  rehabilitation  borrowers  have  increased 
the  'size  of  their  farms  on  an  average  of  33  percent  since  corning  in  the 
program. 

3.  Some  of .  the  simpler  types  of  equipment  such  as  fencing  materials,  hand 
tools,  and  building  materials  can  be  made  available,  by  rural  rehabilitation 
loans.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  very  simple  barns  and  'sheds  are  all 
that  are  needed  for  a  considerable  expansion  of  operation,  particularly  in 
livestock,  enterprises. 

4.  Operating  capital  for  feed  and  seed  and  such  fertilizers  as  are  avail¬ 
able  is  also  supplied  by  such  loans.  The  difference,  between  keeping  a 
heifer  or  slaughtering  .it,  or  of  fattening  out  hogs  or  butchering  them  be¬ 
fore,  they  are  full  grown,  or  of  feeding  proper  or  improper  diets  to  live¬ 
stock  in  general, -  often  is . determined  by  whether  or  not  sufficient  opera¬ 
ting  capital  is  at  hand. 

5.  Disease  and  physical  disability,  widespread  among  low- income  farmers, 
prevent  full  production.  In  21  typical  counties  in  17  states,  thorough' 
physical  examinations  were  given  in  1940  to  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers 
and  their  families  -  11,497  people.  An  : average  'of  three  and  one-half  de¬ 
fects  were  found  for  every  man,-  woman,  ...and  child.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
sick  family  to  do  a  good  job  of  farm  production.  The  health  program,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  loans,  has  demonstrated  that  this  "poor  -health11  obstacle 
can  be  substantially  -removed. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program*.  Low-income  farmers,' can  produce 
if  given  proper  opportunities.  The  eight  years1  experience  of  the  rural 
rehabilitation  program  in  assisting  low-income  farmers  is  good  evidence 
of  how  great  an  expansion  can  take  place  on  low-income  farms,  further¬ 
more,  such  expansion  can  be  concentrated  in. those  productive  activities 
which  are  most  closely  related  to  war  needs. 

1.  families  on.  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  have  made  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  gross  output  than  have- other  families.  A  comparison  of  the 
increases  in  gross. income  of  rural,  rehabilitation  borrowers  since  coming 
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in  the  program  v/itli  the  increases  in  gross  income  made  by  all  farmers 
from  1939  through  1941,  shows  this  to  he  true.  (See  Figure  2.) 

2.  A  recent  ME  study  of  standard  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  all 
states  showed  that  most  of  these  families  had  made  substantial  increases 
in  food  production  for  sale  and  for  use  at  home. 

3.  A  recent  survey  of  standard  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  showed 
these  families  had  made  the  following  increases  since  coming  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  (see  also  Figure  3  and  Tables  II  and  I  la): 

Met  Income  -  up  80  percent 

ITet  Worth  -  up  43  percent 

Home  Use  Production  -  up  101  percent 


4.  An  analysis  of  1942  war  food  production  plans  of  rural  rehabilitation 
borrowers  shows  important  increases  over  1941.  Following  are  some  examples 
of  these  increases: 


Cornbelt  -  Among  27,000  borrowers,  three  out  of  5  planned  to 

increase  hogs  an  average  of  15  head;  three  out  of 
5  planned  to  increase  eggs  an  average  of  650  dozen. 

Lake  States  -  1,300  borrowers  planned  to  increase  milk  an  average 
of  8,680  pounds;  pork  -  1,000  pounds;  and  eggs  - 
190  dozen. 


Southern 

Au'oalachian 

States  -  8,915  borrowers  planned  to  increase  on  the  average 

3,320  pounds  of  milk;  3  pigs;  and  176  dozen  eggs 
per  farm. 

Mountain  Area  -  384  borrowers  planned  to  increase  on  the  average 

274  pounds' of  butterfat;  1,050  pounds  of  pork;  and 
228  dozen  eggs. 


C-reat  Plains  Among  2,610  borrowers,  practically  every  one  planned 
to  increase  hog  production;  one  in  every  3  borrowers 
planned  an  increase  of  four  or  more  litters. 

5.  Secretary  Wickard’s  Interbureau  Committee  on  Wartime  Food  Production 
Adjustments  made  this  statement  in  the  August  report  about  the  productive 
capacity  of  small  farmers: 

’’Agricultural  and  industrial  production  are  benefiting  by 
the  wartime  contribution  of  low- income  farmers  who  have  been 
inadequately  employed  in  the  past.  Thousands  of  these  small 
farmers  have  been  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  agricultural 
war  effort  by  loan  programs  that  have  provided  stock,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  feed.  Man;/  have  gone  to  war  industries  or  other 
farms  where  their  help  was  badly  needed." 
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It  has  “been  demonstrated  that  this  larger  assignment  oan  be  handled  under 
this  -program; 

1.  There  presently  exists  a  highly  trained  field  staff  of  farm  and  home  ' 
supervisors  experienced  in  working  with  low- income  farmers  and  located 
in  the  areas  where  food  production  problems  are  greatest. 

The  Ration's  idle  manpower  is  located  almost  exclusively  on  the  small 
farms  where  insufficient  capital  resources  are  available  and  where  in¬ 
adequate  managerial  techniques  are  employed.  It  has  been  on  these  farms 
that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  working  for  eight  years 
to  put  low-income  farm  families  to  work  at  well-rounded  and  productive 
farm  operations.  The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  the  present 
caseload: 


i  Ar  ea 

Idle-.. 
Manpower:  • 
on  -.Farms 

Caseload 

West  • 

l  T  l 

5$ 

'  7$. 

Northeast 

7<jo 

4  fo 

South 

62  fo 

56  ! 

Midwest 

19  fo 

20  fo 

C-reat  Plains 

7/o 

13$ 

As  further  evidence  on  this  point,  four-fifths  of  the  1,079,000  farm 
families  known  by  Farm  Security  Administration  farm  and  hone  supervisors 
to  need  rural  rehabilitation  loans  and.  guidance  are  located  in  the  South 
and  Midwest.  (See  Figure  4.) 

2.  Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  $587,332,000  has  been  loaned 
to  small  farmers  and  groups  of  small  farmers,  during  the  past  seven  fis¬ 
cal  years.  (See  Table  III  for  distribution  by  states  by  fiscal  years,) 
Approximately  48 of  the  average  original  standard  rural  rehabilitation 
loan  dollar  has  been  used  by  small  farmers  to  obtain  equipment, 
machinery,  livestock,  fertilizer,  and  limestone  -  all  vitally  needed  for 
expanded  food  production.  Another  26^  has  been  used  for  farm  operating 
expenses  -  feed,  seed,  supplies,  ‘machinery  repairs,  etc.  .  Only  7 f  was 
used  for  family  living  expenses;  (See  Figure  5.) 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  collection  record  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  small  farmers  served  had  been  refused  credit  -else¬ 
where,  were  operating  the  smaller  and  less  productive  farms,  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  least  efficient  farm  practices;  and,  moreover,  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  instead  of  collections  has  been  stressed  in  the  program.  (See 
Tables  IV  and  V«, 5  The  number  of  abandonments  and  liquidations  have  been 
comparatively  small,  there  having  been  a  total  of  92,721  as  of  June  30, 
1942.  (See  Table  VI.) 
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As  may  "be  seen  in  Figure  5,  collections  in  1943  will  "be  so  great  that, 
despite  the  lending  of  approximately  $97,500,000  in  that  year,  the 
amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1943  will  "be  less,  than  at  the  end  of 
1942. 

It  should  also  "be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  total  principal  repayments 
to  total  matured  principal  has  "been  increasing  each  year  and  "by  the  end  of 
the  1942  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  83  percent.  (See  Figure  7,)  The 
amount  of  $94,863,887  was  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  the 
cumulative  collections  to  June  30,  1942,  are  $252,367,909  of  principal 
and  335,130,580  of  interest,  or  a  total  of  $297,498,489.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1943  approximately  $115,000,000  to 
$120,000,000  will  "be  collected,  and  that  approximately  the  same  amount 
will  "be  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  • 

3.  Farm  Security  Administration  has  helped  192,000  small  farmers  make  more 
efficient  use  of  their  limited  resources  through  cooperative  use  of  farm 
machinery  and  sires. 

The  small  operator  lias  thus  obtained  the  use  of  equipment  and  services  that 
he  could  not  purchase  by  himself.  Through  county-wide  purchasing  and 
marketing  associations,  he  has  bought  needed  production  items,  such  as  seed, 
feed,  and  fertilizer,  at  a  substantial  saving,  and  has  marketed  his  valuable 
wartime  products  cheaply  and  effectively.  Over  half  of  the  22,000  small 
Farm  Security  Administration  community  and  cooperative  services  are  farm 
machinery  services.  (See  Figure  8.)  These  services  are  located  in  every 
state,  but  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Midwest  and  South.  (See 
Figure  9. ) 

4.  The  health  program  has  proved  that  the  "ill  health"  obstacle  can  be 
overcome.  Over  604,000  individuals  in  114,830  low-income  families  have 
been  aided  by  Farm  Security  Administration  medical  and  dental  associa¬ 
tions.  On  March  31,  1942  there  were  995  such  health  service  plans  in 
operation.  Families  thus  aided,  are  able  to  eliminate  part  of  the  wasted 
manpower  due  to  disease  and  sickness. 

The  -program  for  1944:  The  following  paragraphs  outline  what  can  be  done 
in  1944  with  the  funds  requested: 

1.  The  caseload  at  the  beginning  of  194-4.  On  July  1,  1943,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  will  be  468,000  active  standard  rural  rehabilitation  bor¬ 
rowers.  The  basis  for  this  estimate  is  as  follows: 

On  June  30,  1942,  there  were  453,000  active  standard  rural  rehabilitation 
borrowers.  Funds  available  for  the  1943  fiscal  year  will  enable  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  make  loans  to  85,000  additional  small  farmers.. 
Taking  into  consideration  those  who  will  repay  their  loans  and  those  who 
will  move  to  town,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  468,000  active  bor- 
rowers  on  June  30,  1943. 
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2.  Small  farmers  reached  in  ,  1944.  With  $97,'  500  loan  funds  available  for 
1944,  it  is  estimated  that  75,000  additional' low-income  farmers  can  he  brought 
into  production  for  that  year.  Count ing  the  468,000  old  borrowers  who  will 
continue  to  he  serviced,  543,000  small  farmers  will  he  producing  in  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  wartime  food  production  program  in  1944. 

3.  Increased  food  -production  in  1944.  Our  estimates  of  food  production  in¬ 
creases  which  may  he  expected  from  the  new  borrowers  to  whom  loans  v/ill  he 
made  in  1944,  and  the  old  borrowers  who  will  still  he  on  the  program,  are  as 
follows: 


Total  Increase  in  Production  in  1944  over  1942'  by 


468,000  Old 
Standard  HP 
Borrower  s^' 

75,000  n ew 

Food  for  Freedom 
Borrowers—' 

543,000 

Total 

Borrowers 

(1000) 

(1000) 

(1000) 

Milk  . 

lbs. 

314,634 

155,306' 

470,940 

Pork  &  Lard  (dr„  wt.) 

lbs. 

79,595 

39,878 

119,573 

Chi cken  s  ( dr .  wt . ) 

lbs. 

1,850 

3,420 

5,250 

Eggs 

doz. 

9,470 

17,780 

27,250 

Soybeans 

bu. 

312 

180 

492 

P  eanut  s 

bu. 

1,154 

414 

1,568 

T omat o e s  ( canning ) 

bu. 

243 

542  . 

785 

Peas  ( canning) 

lbs. 

4,434 

9,900 

14, 334 

_a /  These  are  the  estimated  number  of  active  borrowers  who  will  already/he  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

h/  These  are  the  additional .low-income  farmers  to  whom  new  loans  will  he  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

A  large  part  of  this  increased,  production  would  he  available  for  sale;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  three-fourths  of  th.e  milk;  over  four-fifths  of  the  pork,  lard,  and  eggs; 
and.  all  of  the-  soybeans  and  peanuts.  Increased  production  is  shown  only  for 
some  of  the  vital  war  foods.  Significant  increases  will  also  he  made  in  beef, 
wool,  mutton,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  sweet,  potatoes,  Irish' potatoes.,  and 
general  canning  crops. 

Past  experience  ind.icates  that  200,000  of  the  borrowers  already  on  the  program 
will  he  nad.e  supplemental  loans  in  the  amount  of  $45,000,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1944.  There  would  remain  $52, 500,000' which,  it  is  estimated,  would,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  making  of  loans  to  75,000  new- borrowers.  Original  loans  in  1944 
v/ill  average  approximately  ‘  $700,  which  is  higher  than  the  same  average  size 
of  the  loans  estimated  to  he  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  This  average  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  previous  years  because  of  increased  prices  and  the 
greater  emphasis  being  placed,  upon  expanding  livestock  enterprises  which 
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require  larger  capital  investments*  The  number  of  loans  for  fiscal  years 
1940  and  1941,  and  the  number  of  loans,  amounts,  and  average  size  of  loans 
made  hy  states  for  prior  fiscal  -/ears  and  cumulative  since  the  inception 
are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  ration  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  larger  loans  he  made,  due  to  the  type  of  agriculture.  As  may  he 
seen  in  Figure  10,  the  size  of  rural  r ehabilitation  loans  has  varied  widely 
in  these  different  agricult'ural  areas. 

Health  services:  The  health  program  will  emphasize  the  following  points: 

a.  Make  borrowers  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  fit. 
h.  Assist  borrowers  in  eliminating  sanitarj/  hazards,  such  as  unprotected 
water  supply,  lack  of  screens,  or  lack  of  sanitary  privies, 
c.  Assist  more  borrowers  to  participate  in  medical  and  dental  groups. 

Some  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  funds  will  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
In  addition,  borrowers  will  be  urged  to  use  their  own  resources  to  eliminate 
these  health  obstacles  to  wartime  production. 

Protection  of  the  health  of  farm  people  is  a  vital  wartime  need.  Moreover, 
ill  health  and  disabilities  are  preventing  many  small  farmers  from  working 
at  greatest  capacity.  Many  of  these  "health  obstacles"  can  be  eliminated 
with  proper  medical,  dental,  surgical,  or  hospital  services. 

Project  2.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Grants: 

Objective:  To  provide  low- income  farmers  with  the  necessary  means  to  continue 

production  when  disaster  strikes  them;  to  provide  medical,  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  facilities  to  rural  families  and  communities  which  would  otherwise 
lack  them;  and  to  provide  temporary  support  to  families  who  plan  to  become 
active  producers  on  the  rehabilitation  program,  but  whose  immediate  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  must  be  met  before  any  farm  operation 
can  be  successfully  planned  or  carried  out. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Although  the  need  for  direct  rural  grants 
has  been  declining,  situations  still  arise  which  call  for  a  grant  program. 
Several  distinct  types  of  grants  have  been  designed  for  meeting  distinct 
problems.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

a*  Emergency  grants:  A  fanner’s  occupation  is  by  nature  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  unforeseen  disasters.  To  continue  operating  when  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises  mil  require  either  drawing  on  dissavings  or  on  outside 
assistance.  The  low-income  farmers  have  had  no  opportunity  to  save. 

When  faced  with  the  effects  of  drought,  flood,  fire,  crop  failure  or 
sickness,  he  is  forced  to  either  sell  some  of -his  meagre  capita,l  assets 
or  to  assume  an  overburden  some  debt,  unless  he  can  obtain  Government 
assistance. 


'b*  Medical  and  Dental  Grants;  Sanitary 'Facility  Grants:  The  productive 

capacity  of  farm  families  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  conditions  of 
poor  health.  Such  a  situation  is  serious  not  only  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  "out  serious  in  its  effects  upon  young  workers  coming  of  age. 
Emergency  grants  will  he  made  to  permit  participation  in  medical  and 
dental  associations  v/hich  have  heeii  organized  to  meet  some  of  these 
problems. 

Sanitary  Health  Facility  Grants  are  used  for  the  construction  of  sanitary 
privies,  for  the  protection  of  water  supplies  and  for  the  screening  of 
houses.  They  ore  an  effective  part  of  preventative  medicine  programs 
.and  have  already  more  than  paid  for  themselves.  The  sanitary  measures 
obtained  by  these  grants  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

General  Plan:  Grants  are  made  to  farm  owners-,  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers,  farm 
laborers,  and  other  persons  who  now  live  on  farms  or  in  farm  areas,  and  who 
when  last  employed  received  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  An  applicant's  need  is  established  when  it  is  determined  through  in¬ 
vestigation  that  his  material  and  credit  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet 
accepted .  subsistence  requirements,  to  maintain  health,  or  to  prevent  human 
suffering.  ' 

Direct  relief  is  administered  on  investigation  and  determination  of  need  in 
individual  cases.  It  is  provided  to  meet  emergency  needs  for  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  sanitary  facilities,  and  household  necessi¬ 
ties. 

Employable  recipients  of  grants  are  required  to  perform  work  and  to  execute 
a  "Pledge  of  Cooperation"  as  a  consideration  of  the  grant.  This  loledge  con¬ 
tains  such  conditions  as  will  require  the  pledgor  to  raise  a  garden,  to 
perform  certain  work  on  his  own  farm  for  soil  improvement,  land  clearing, 
building  and  fence  repair,  improvement  of  sanitary  facilities,  weed  eradica¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
over  one  million  families  had  received  grants,  by  tile  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  The  amount  of  grants  totaled  about  $150, 000, 000  •.  over  the  sane  period. 
Statements  of  the  number  and  amount  of  grants  are  show!  in  Tables  IX,  X,  and 

XI. 

Eor  the  1944  fiscal  year  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  grants.  .This  amount 
will  be  supplemented,  however,  through  the  use  of  the  funds  available  under 
State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  trust  funds.  Grants  will  be  used  for 
the  alleviation  of  destitution  resulting  from  catastrophes  and  disasters 
such  as  droughts,  floods,  or  damage  by  insects.  In  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  food  situation  ahead,  it  is  imperative  that  funds  be  .available  with 
which  to  cope  with  any  type  of  emergency  condition  which  may  arise.  A  part 
of  this  estimate  may  be  utilized  for  providing  for  health  or  sanitary  facili¬ 
ties  where  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  food  production  program.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  any  portion  of  these  funds  will  be  available  for  bal¬ 
ancing  of  farm  and  home  plans. 
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Project  3.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Services: 

Objective;  To  take  all  possible  steps  to  assure  tlxat :  (a)  no  productive  farm 
becomes  idle  for  want  of  a  tenant  to  operate  it,  and  (b)  that  no  operator 
capable  of  producing  is  idle  for  want  of  adequate  resources;  by  dev eloping the 
most  efficient  combination  of  manpower  and  resources  through  close  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  of  loans';  b'r  bringing  about  fundamental  changes 
in  agricultural  production  in  line  with  ■  tire  'Nation1  s  war  needs  as  set 
forth  in  the' "  Department  of  Agriculture  1 s  production  goals;  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  guidance  to  borrowers' of ten  unfamiliar  with  best  .farm  practices,. 

To  service  and  obtain  repayment  of  loans, 

I 

The  Problem  and  its  Signif icance; 

;  Resources  and  manpower:  As  in  industry  so  in  agriculture  the  proper 
allocation  of  men  and  resources  is  of  major  importance.  Sural 
rehabilitation  credit  by  itself  cannot  possibly  bring  about  the  most 
effective  results.  Careful  supervision  is  needed.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  small  farm  operator  who  lias  not  been  a  significant 
factor  in  American  Agriculture  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
Nation  now  expects  him  to  contribute.  A  loan  by  itself  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  careful  study  must  be  made  of  ways  in  which  his  labor  will 
produce  the  greatest  results. 

Consideration  must  first  be  given  as  to  the  eligibility  of  each  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  loan.  Today  with  universal  manpower  shortages  this  process 
will  involve  much  more  than  in  the  past.  Formerly  a  rural  family  did 
not  have  the  alternative  of  finding  work  in  town  or  remaining  on  the 
farm.  They  were  forced  to  eke  out  a  living  where  they  were.  Today 
with  each  applicant  the  question  arises  whether  this  farmer  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  war  by  farming,  or  whether  he  should, 
be  encouraged  to  seek  work  in  industry. 

If  it  is  decided  that  a  small  farm  operator  should  continue  farming 
with  the  help  of  a  r ehabilitation  loan,  the  next  decision  to  be  made 
is  whether  the  farm  now  being  operated  is  adapted  to  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  famil"'-’  s  labor  if  eauipment  or  livestock  is  added. 

If  not,  can  additional  adjoining  land  be  leased  so  that  a  sound  re¬ 
organization  can  take  place;  or  should  another  farm  which  is  being 
vacated  be'  found  and  the  farm  operator  and  his  family  moved. to  it? 

Close  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  necessary  for  proper  decisions  of  this  nature  to  be  reached. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  county  should  be  had  by  the  county  super¬ 
visor.  And  a  closely  integrated  program  between  counties  within 
states  and  even  across  state  boundaries  must  be  maintained. 
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b.  Shifting  -production  to  vital  war  commodities:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  established  production  goals  to  he  attained  next 
year.  These  goals  will  necessitate  certain  shifts  in  types  of  farm 
enterprise.  By  its 'policy  of  supervised  credit  the  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  can  help  to  implement  these  shifts. 

Loans  can  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  specified  enterprises  will 
be  expanded,  even  at  the  price,  where  necessary,  of  sacrificing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  less  vitally,  needed  products.  A  year’s  labor  which  is  spent 
on  producing  non-essential  commodities  where  it  could  have  been  used  to 
■produce  goods  of  higher  priority  is  a  year’s  labor  inefficiently  ex¬ 
pended. 

But  the  small  operator,  particularly  in  the  southern  states,  will  not 
of  himself  and  without  encouragement  and  definite  planning  always  make 
such  shifts.  Without  prodding  some  will  follow  a  pattern  they  and 
their  forebears  have  followed  for  generations.  The  supervision  of  the 
rural  rehabilitation  loan  has  shown  itself  tremendously  effective  in 
'  bringing  about , desirable  changes. 

c.  Advice  on  farm  management  practices:  To  bring  ab out  the  most  rapid 
Changes  in  the  type  of  enterprise  and  in  the  expansion  of  operation  of 
the  small  farmer  requires,  continuous  advice  on  the  part  of  local  super¬ 
visors  who  maintain  close  contact  with  him.  The  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creased  production  through  the  teaching  of  modern  farm  practices  are 
tremendous.  Increased  yields  is  a  goal  of  equal  importance  to  mere 
physical  expansion.  Proper  selection  of  breeding  stocks,  proper  feed¬ 
ing,  prouer  crop  rotation,  efficient  use  of  fertilizer,  animal  and 
plant  disease  control,  effective  group  use  of  transportation, 
machinery  and  marketing  facilities — all  these  are  continuously  being 
taught  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  both  by  individual  contacts  and 
in  group  meetings. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Examples  of  progress  cud  current 
program  are  set  forth  and  tied  in  with  the  project  "Rural  Rehabilitation 
Loans,"  as  the  success  of- the  loan' program  is  based  largely  upon  the. 
efforts  of  the  supervision  axil-  servicing  staffs.  In  1943*  funds  for 
supervision  and  services  Were  curtailed  so  that  the  number  of  personnel 
In  the  county  offices  was  reduced  from  4,368  farm  management  and  2,701 
home  management  supervisors  in  1942,  to  3,136  and  2,247,  respectively, 
for  1943.  Caseloads  per  supervisor,  which  had  been  reduced  from  205  in 
1940  to  185  in  1941,  and  178  in  1942,  will  probably  rise  to  nearly  250  in 
1943. 

The  amount  of  $26,950,297  is  being  requested  for  this  project  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1944.  This  estimate  represents  a  decrease  of  $1,399,104  below 
the  funds  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1943.  This  will  permit  the 
retention  of  a  field  supervisory  staff  of  approximately  3,125  farm  manage¬ 
ment  and  2,132  home  management  supervisors  to  handle  the  caseload  contem¬ 
plated  for  1944.  With  this  field  staff,  the  caseload  per  supervisor  will 
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probably  reach  above  250.  This  means  that  this  field  staff  must  confine  its 
activities  to  only  the  more  important  phases  of  the  program  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  increase  in  food  production. 

Pro.ject  4.  Tenure  Inrorovement,  and  Jar:.1.  Debt  Adjustment: 

Ob.j ective:  To  remove  another  obstacle  to  maximum  production,  namely,  in¬ 
security  of  tenure,  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  Tenure  Improvement  and  Farm 
Debt  Adjustment  Program. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  It  was  found  at  an  early  stage  that  in¬ 
adequate  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant  endangered  any  program  of 
improvement  of  farm  practices.  Uncertainty  about  tenure  relationships  now 
prevents  many  of  the  Nation’s  3,000,000  tenants  from  producing  at  a  maximum. 
This  uncertainty  manifests  itself  in  the  failure  of  tenants  and  landlords 
to  develop  sound  wartime  food  production  plans;  unwillingness  of  tenants  to 
make  investments  in  soil  improvements,  farm  building,  fencing,  etc.,  so 
necessary  to  increased  food  production;  and  the  disastrous  effects  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  moving  from  one  farm  to  another  ever;/  year  or  two. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  Small  tenant  operators  have  beer- 
aided  in  removing  the  "tenure  instability"  obstacle.  232,000  of  the 
273,000  tenants  among  the  active  standard  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers 
have  been  aided  in  working  out  definite,  written  leases  with  their  land¬ 
lords  covering  points  necessary  to  full  production.  An  effective  program 
in  debt  adjustment  of  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  has  been  accomplished, 
a  total  of  181,591  individual  cases  having  been  handled  from,  the  inception 
to  June  30,  1942.  The  amount  of  the  debt  reductions  during  this  period 
total  $107,933,692,  which  represents  a  21.8  percent  scale-down  of  the  d.ebts 
which  burdened  these  borrowers  before  securing  assistance.  (See  Table  VII 
for  distribution  of  these  amounts  by  states.) 

The  amount  of  $1,055,000  is  req\'.ested  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  County 
Committees  on  Tenure  Improvement  and  Debt  Adjustment  through  which  the 
bulk  of  wartime  tenure  improvement  will  be  developed.  The  following 
points  will  be  stressed,  in  1944  in  obtaining  understandings  between  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants: 

a.  That  the  tenant  may  use  the  land  to  produce  the  kind  and  amount  of 
food  and  feed  crops  and  have  garden  and  pasture  space  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  family’s  subsistence  and  carry  out  the  production  program 
planned. 

b.  That  the  minimum  improvements  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
family’s  program  will  be  provided  by  the  landlord;  or  if  provided 
by  the  tenant  or  both,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  compensate  the 
tenant  for  the  unused  value  of  the  tenant’s  contribution  upon 
termination  of  the  lease. 
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c.  That  the  landlord  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  security  on  the  land 
for  the  duration  of  the  tenant’s  war  food  production  program,  and  that 
the  tenant  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  his  intention  to  remain  on 
the  farm  and  carry  out  his  planned  war  production  program. 

Project  5.  Rural  Rehabilitat ion  Projects,  Including  Technical  Services : 

Ob j ective:  To  continue  the  development  and  subdivision  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  so  that  economic  farm  units  can  be  provided  for  sale  to  low- income 
farm  families  on  long-term  purchase  contracts. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Emer- 
gency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  from  1935  to  1938,  land  was  purchased, 
developed,  and  subdivided  and  necessary  farm  residential  and  other  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  purchasers. 

The  major  development,  improvement,  and  construction  programs  have  been 
completed,  but  it  lias  been  found  that  certain  additional  improvements  such 
as  cisterns,  barns,  pump  houses,  garages,  drainage  ditches,  etc.  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  purchasers  of  units  to  operate 
with  maximum  effectiveness.  Also,  a  further  small  amount  of  subdividing 
lands  to  provide  economic,  family-size  farm  units  is  necessary*  As  stated 
under  the  heading  "Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects"  it 
is  planned  to  dispose  of,  through  sale  by  June  30,  1944,  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  total  units  included  under  these  projects.  The  ultimate 
success  of  these  sales  to  clients  is  contingent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
units  being  in  satisfactory  condition  at  the  time  of  sale  to  permit  the 
purchaser  to  assume  the  obligation  without  incurring  immediate  additional 
costs. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs  The  progress  made  in  liquidation 
of  these  projects  is  discussed 'fully  tuader  the  heading  "Liquidation  and 
Management  of  Resettlement . Projects, "  In  order  to  attain  the  goal  of 
liquidation  of  75  percent  of  the  total  units  by  June, 30,  1944,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  additional  required  improvements  "be  completed  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Although  it  is  contemplated  that  many  of  the  units  will  be  sold 
during  the  fiscal  yean  1943,  it  is  known  that  the  sale  of  all  of  the  units 
cannot  be  completed,  which  in  part  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  doing  addi¬ 
tional  work  before  disposition  is  made...  An  increase  of  $175,000  for  this 
project  is  therefore  requested  to  permit  this  work  to  be  done  in  the  1944 
fiscal  year. 

Project  6.  Migratory  Labor  Camps; 

l\To  estimate  is  being  'made  under  this  paragraph  for  .Migratory  Labor  Camps'. 

Project  7.  Water  Facilities*  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas:  (This  project  is 
a  merger  of  "Water  Utilization  Projects,  including  Technical  Services", 
and  the  appropriation  "Water  Eacilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas"): 
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Objective;  To  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farms  and  ranches,  and 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  people  carrying  on  end  associated  vdth  farm¬ 
ing  and  ranching,  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  portions  of  the  West,  by  a  pro¬ 
gressively  more  effective  development  and  utilization  of  the  limited  water 
supplies  available  for  agricultural  use. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  In  many  areas  of  western  united  States, 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of  water  for  irrigation,  livestock, 
and  domestic  use  are  more  frequently  the  primary  limiting  factors  to  agri¬ 
cultural  development  and  stability  than  is  lack  of  good  soil.  Through  the 
years  many  farmers  and  ranchers  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  develop  available  water  resources  so  as  to  use 
their  land  properly.  Others  are  today  barely  subsisting  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  being  forced  out  for  the  same  reason.  Still  others,  more  favorably 
situated,  lack  means  to  improve  their  conditions.  In  many  localities  water 
resources  are  adequate  to  support  permanently  a  livestock  economy,  but  are 
inadequate  for  a  more  intensified  type  of  fanning  to  which  the  land  may  be 
suited.  Stock- watering  facilities  well  distributed  over  the  range  is  needed 
to  encourage  improved  distribution  of  grazing;  potable  water  for  livestock 
and  farmstead  use  is  needed  close  to  farm  or  ranch  buildings;  and  supple¬ 
mental  water  is  needed  to  produce  the-  feed  crops  required  for  winter  and 
drought  period  feeding. 

There  is  frequently  an  over- abundance  of  water  for  crop  needs  in  the  early 
part  of  the  irrigation  season.  Additional  and  improved  facilities  for 
storing  spring  run-off  water  would  reduce  water-logging  of  poorly  drained 
areas  and  serious  erosion  of  steeper  land  which  occurs  because  farmers  try 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  storage  facilities  by  excessive  irrigation  in  the 
spring.  Such  facilities  would  also  serve  to  assure  the  maturing  of  crops 
by  providing  a ‘more  adequate  water  supply  during  critical  periods  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and  would  make  possible  the  growing  of 
other  crops  for  which  full  season  irrigation  is  mandatory. 

Throughout  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas,  there  is  need  for  engineering  ser¬ 
vice  and  supervision  in  connection  with  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  small  storage  reservoirs,  diversions,  distribution  systems  and  other 
facilities.  In  the  past,  many  small  water  facilities  on  good  sites  have 
been  improperly  constructed.  The  improvement  of  such  facilities  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  continued  use.  Many  farmers  and  ranchers  lack  the  engineer¬ 
ing  experience  to  recognize  existing  opportunities  for  water  storage  or 
utilization,  or  to  develop,  in  an  effective  manner,  opportunities  which, 
they  have  long  believed  held  promise. 

Farmers  and  small  irrigation  organizations  who s e  water  diversion  .and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems  are  at  times  destroyed  or  damaged  by  floods  need  a  source 
of  assistance  adapted  to  help  them  meet  such  emergencies. 

General  Plan:  After  investigations  to  determine  the  availability  of  water 
and  rights  and  the  kinds  of  facilities  needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
land  for  which  water  supplies  are  available,  operations  are  authorized  in 
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areas  outlined' primarily  on. a  watershed  basis  and  in  which  the  demand  and 
opportunity  for  assistance  are  greatest. 

funds'  appropriated  under  this  item  are  used  to  provide  technical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  supervisory  assistance  to  individual  farmers  or  groups  of  farmers 
interested  in  water  development  and  utilization  and  related  land  use  problems 
incident  to  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  small  water  facilities, 
the  construction  costs  of  which  may  be  financed  by  means  of  loans. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Water  problems  in  many  areas  are 
so  complicated  that,  operations  should  not  he  initiated  without  careful  ad¬ 
vance  over— all  planning.  On  May  1,  1942,  there  were  230  areas ,  comprising 
approximately  358,128  square  miles,  that  had  been  authorized  for  considera¬ 
tion  under  the  water  facilities  program.  Over-all  planning  reports  have  been 
prepared  for  190,006  square'  miles  in  12S  of  these  areas. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  the  fiscal  yearn  1939  through  June  30, 
1942,  a  total  of  4,442  loans  have  been  ma.de  to  individuals  to  finance  the 
water  facilities.  Some  of  these  loans  to  individuals  were  pooled  for 
participation  in  group  services.  Eorty-two  loans  to  groups  had  also  been 
made  during  that  period.  (See  Table  XII  for  distribution  by  states.)  The 
total  amount  of  all  loans  for  water  facilities  through  June  30,  1942,  was 
$2,349,143.  Grants  to  individuals  and  groups  during  the  period  amounted  to 
$560,656.  (See  Table  XIII  for  distribution  states.) 

Typical  situations  are  the  difficult  winter  operations  encountered  by  farmers 
who  have  to  haul  water  for  household  and  livestock  purposes  from  a  two-  to 
three-mile  distance.  Since  this  long  hauling  is  virtually  impossible  in 
sub-zero  weather,  many  farmers  are  unable  to  maintain  livestock  enterprises 
the  year  around.  Moreover,  they  are  unable  to  maintain  gardens,  even  when 
the  iirater  is  plentiful  at  the  source,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  haulage. 
Small  water  facilities  loans  enable  these  farmers  to  drill  individual 
farmstead  wells  that  provide  an  adecsuate  year—  around  supply,  with  the  result 
that  much  better  use  is  made  of  the  farmers*  time  and  resources  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food. 

Wartime  Heeds:  During  the  present  emergency  the  program  is  being  wholly 
focused  on  helping  to  meet  war  needs.  It  is  now  the  primary  objective  of 
the  program  to  help,  maintain  the  production  of  those  irrigated  crops  most  - 
vital  in  the  war  effort  end,  where  possible,  to  assist  in  expanding  the 
production  of  those  crops  for  which  there  is  increasing  need.  The  urogram 
has  always  emphasized  stabilizing  and  making  more  secure  the  water  supply 
of  existing  farm  enterprises  as  opposed  to  the  development  of  new  irriga¬ 
tion  enterprises.  Continuance  of  such  a  policy,  resulting  in  more  food 
production,  is  definitely  needed  today. 

Particular  attention  is  therefore  being  given,  and  will  be  given  even  more 
vigorously  in  1944,  to  assisting  water  users  to  attain  and  maintain  high 
production  levels  of  vital  agricultural  products  through  the  stabilization 
of  their  water  supplies,  the  rehabilitation  and  replacement  of  deteriorated 
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and  ineffective  water  facilities  for  which  there  are  valid  water  rights, 
emergency  repair  and  replacement  of  damaged  water  facilities,  and  in 
solving  other  pressing  water  utilization  problems. 

In  the  effort  to  achieve  all-out  production  to  meet  war  needs,  however, 
some  attention  will  continue  to  he  given  to  the  long-run  implications  of 
whatever  is  undertaken,  since  improvements,  such  as  this  program  helps  to 
accomplish,  contribute  directly  to  permanent  stabilization  of  a,  precarious 
agriculture  in  the  arid  and  seniarid  regions  of  scanty  and  highly  variable 
precipitation  in  the  17  western  states.  Thus,  the  water  facilities  program 
is  being  directed  primarily  to  odd  the  war  effort  in  every  way  possible, 
with  secondary  consideration  given  to  the  needs  of  the  post-war  period. 

Project  To,  8.  Administration: 

Objective;  To  determine  and  administer  those  policies  and  lolans  for  increased 
food  production  which  will  result  in  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Administration  is  now  on  an  "area*1 
basis.  A  development  of  unusual  interest  and  significance  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  organization  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  wartime  food  production 
program.  The  planning,  development,  end  control  of  all  phases  of  the  new 
program  have  been  put  on  an  area  basis.  Por  these  administrative  purposes, 
the  countrjr  has  been  divided  into  about  140  type-of-problem  areo.s  which  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  bjr  certain  definable  characteristics,  factors, 
and  problems.  In  each  area,  the  program  is  adapted  to  the  particular 
characteristics  that  are  to  be  found,  and  xoarticular  emphasis  put  on  meeting 
the  most  persistent  and  universal  problems  in  the  area.  This  approach  is 
especially  useful  in  the  war time  food  program  enabling  concentration  on  the 
specific  obstacles  to  war  food  production  peculiar  to  each  area.. 

The  "area"  approach  in  administration  means  a  saving  in  time  and  money. 

Pi  eld  workers  under  the  direction  of  an  area,  supervisor  thoroughly  familiar 
with  local  problems  utilize  their  efforts  doing  the  most  important  things 
first.  G-reat  flexibility  in  the  use  of  all  food  production  and  re¬ 
habilitation  techniques  is  allowed.  The  allocation  of  all  budgeted  loan, 
grant,  supervising  and  servicing,  and  field  administration  funds  is  now 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  area  problems,  area  needs,  and  area  food  pro¬ 
duction  possibilities  that  are  determined  scientifically  on  the  basis  of 
all  available  facts  in  the  area.. 

Administrative  expenses  represent  only  a  snail  mart  of  the  total  funds 

handled:  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  percentage  of  administrative  ex¬ 

pense  to  the  total  operating  funds  made  available  to  the  Parm  Security 
Administration  covering  prior  fiscal  years  as  well  as  the  fiscal  years  1943 
and  1944.  The  percentages  are  as  follows: 
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How  the  Bunds  Made  Available 

to  BSA 

Are  U 

sed  a / 

Description 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

t 

fo 

$ 

Direct  ■  Program  Items: 

:  83.8 

80.8 

76.3 

78.7 

Loans 

74.3 

73.8 

66.3 

77.0 

Grant  s 

7.4 

5.5 

5.0 

1.2 

Development  and  Construction  2.1 

1.5 

5.0 

.5 

Rural  Rehabilitation 

/ 

Services,  in- 

eluding  Committees 

13.0 

15.8 

19.8 

17.8 

Admini  st  rat  ion 

3.2 

3.4 

3.9 

3.5 

.a j  Based  on  actual  obligations  for  1941  and  1942  and  estiniated  obligations 
for  1943  and  1944.  Includes  all  funds  made  available  to  BSA  except 
33  ef  en  s  e  Hou  sing . 

Thus  administrative  expenses  represent  only  a  small  mart  of  the  total  funds 
liandled  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  largest'  amounts  handled 
are  for  direct  program  purposes,  such  as  loans  and  grants.  Barm  and  home 
management  assistance  to  low- income  farmers  (rural,  rehabilitation  services, 
including  committees)  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  amounts  made  available. 

In  the  type  of  program  that  is  being  administered,  it  is  manifestly  improper 
to  consider  these  technical  services  as  administrative,  or  overhead  costs. 

The  furnishing  of  farm  and  home  management  supervision  and  guidance  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  as  is  the  making  of  loans. 
In  no  sense  can  the  furnishing  of  this  type  of  supervision  and  guidance  be 
considered  an  administrative  expense  in  making  the  loans. 
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l/  All  Rural  Rehabilitation  loans  including  loans  to  individuals  and  groups,  not  including  Tenant  Purohase  loans,  and  not  inoluding  loans  from  Corporation  Trust  funds. 
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Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans  to  Individuals 
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Fiscal 

Year 

Fisoal  Year 

Fisoal 

Year 

Cumulative  since  inception  as 

State 

1940 

1941 

1942 

of  June  30,  19^*2 

and 

Original 

Supplemental 

Original 

Supplemental 

Original 

Supplemental 

Original 

Supplemental 

territory 

loans 

loans 

loans 

loans 

loans 

loans 

loans 

loans 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Average 

amount 

Number 

Average 

amount 

“W. 

Number 

Average 

amount 

(ii) 

Number 

Average 

amount 

TW~ 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(i*) 

(5) 

(6) 

(8) 

(10) 

(12) 

0.  S.  TOTAL 

81,25° 

217,1*72 

85.737 

263.753 

82,165 

$602 

288,495 

1234 

922,206 

♦398 

1.538,439 

♦  189 

Alabama 

1,750 

20,519 

6,393 

4o,o44 

2,802 

471 

26,849 

156 

51,608 

261 

137.187 

140 

Arizona 

175 

1*13 

16I|. 

539 

192 

959 

623 

468 

2,610 

572 

3.125 

425 

Arkansas 

3,920 

i6,ies 

5,609 

15.991 

4,099 

529 

21,066 

152 

61,643 

253 

119,826 

114 

California 

489 

1,372 

840 

1,881 

1,016 

802 

1.791 

531 

8,880 

829 

11,786 

411 

Colorado 

91*8 

1*,126 

679 

3,790 

2,078 

651 

5.055 

403 

23,472 

415 

30,642 

332 

Connecticut 

32 

101 

12 

92 

68 

802 

100 

1,029 

546 

880 

531 

895 

Delaware 

79 

107 

49 

48 

93 

600 

90 

375 

344 

602 

286 

322 

Florida 

517 

3.717 

969 

6,333 

884 

356 

5,403 

166 

14,156 

284 

30,141 

180 

Georgia 

3,216 

15,1*59 

3.891 

29.436 

3.875 

469 

19.156 

196 

48,535 

201 

110,381 

140 

Idaho 

855 

2, 1*1*3 

945 

2,648 

1,232 

898 

2,439 

349 

7.971 

903 

12,018 

392 

Illinois 

1,721* 

2.247 

1,371 

1,741 

976 

690 

3,140 

273 

14,847 

594 

13.940 

253 

Indiana 

1.589 

1.589 

1.395 

1,449 

827 

651 

2,484 

318 

13 ,007 

607 

10.554 

265 

Iowa 

1,609 

1,631 

1.326 

2,022 

733 

947 

3.521 

329 

17,345 

564 

13,702 

262 

Kansas 

2,093 

8,003 

1.61*4 

8,251 

2.874 

557 

8.429 

214 

31,614 

387 

51.803 

183 

Kentucky 

7,920 

3.358 

7,525 

5.536 

2.945 

314 

4.099 

205 

31.791 

205 

19,541 

166  . 

1  Louisiana 

1.962 

9.390 

5,027 

10,885 

2.957 

463 

16,928 

224 

35.234 

275 

66,403 

197 

Maine 

1*37 

2,1*18 

232 

1.793 

487 

624 

1,579 

820 

4,749 

646 

U.764 

626 

Maryland 

372 

295 

217 

423 

426 

672 

474 

465 

1.700 

687 

1.437 

397 

Massachusetts 

75 

170 

46 

140 

262 

432 

155 

644 

1,178 

604 

933 

566 

Michigan 

1,890 

1,117 

1.890 

1.731 

2,057 

792 

2.325 

359 

13.925 

690 

8,058 

360 

Minnesota 

3.958 

1,682 

2.017 

1.675 

3.073 

1,051 

2,621 

330 

19,090 

787 

12,070 

280 

Mississippi 

3.21*1 

16,853 

6,238 

17.432 

2,327 

516 

25.098 

195 

51.634 

271 

117,220 

148 

Missouri 

1*,008 

5.305 

3.607 

3.804 

3.775 

449 

8,098 

220 

41,539 

405 

45.952 

159 

Montana 

629 

2,031* 

736 

1.798 

1.831 

884 

3,800 

410 

11,696 

725 

16,067 

490 

Nebraska 

3.009 

8,1*55 

1,649 

8,966 

3.834 

469 

8,804 

119 

26,049 

1*81 

51,951 

141 

Nevada 

1*0 

97 

68 

150 

63 

976 

150 

511 

929 

790 

24 

New  Hampshire 

107 

31*8 

59 

276 

229 

880 

375 

564 

1,778 

607 

1,863 

477 

New  Jersey 

177 

356 

70 

383 

284 

716 

338 

579 

1,605 

779 

1,802 

523 

New  Mexioo 

320 

1,226 

529 

1.758 

1,057 

495 

-  2.896 

243 

12,111 

277 

13.420 

208 

New  York 

988 

1,622 

433 

1,118 

1,076 

892 

1,833 

388 

6,718 

819 

6,913 

422 

North  Carolina 

3,833 

6,332 

3.721 

9,065 

2,746 

439 

10,698 

314 

29.305 

300 

44.636 

224 

North  Dakota 

2,308 

3.556 

1.064 

1.856 

2,873 

422 

2,618 

187 

41,028 

224 

lii+,660 

147 

Ohio 

1.353 

2,039 

1.513 

2,263 

1.429 

639 

3,230 

266 

15,517 

562 

14,037 

246 

Oklahoma 

3.897 

15.31*1* 

4,039 

14,893 

3.282 

795 

18,938 

190 

40.303 

425 

94.339 

160 

Oregon 

582 

1.309 

466 

1,213 

1.291 

816 

1,489 

418 

6,390 

817 

7.447 

385 

Pennsylvania 

1.291* 

1.1*30 

609 

1.11*7 

1.203 

876 

1.552 

356 

6.309 

695 

5,337 

335 

Rhode  Island 

16 

30 

u 

19 

54 

591 

29 

694 

306 

733 

192 

595 

South  Carolina 

1.215 

5.1*75 

3.020 

15,182 

1.369 

535 

11,201 

216 

22,244 

289 

61,092 

164 

South  Dakota 

2,222 

4.895 

1,473 

3.471 

3,049 

706 

5.769 

192 

42,61*6 

339 

53.421 

161* 

Tennessee 

1*.1*07 

4,1*22 

3,036 

6,069 

1.306 

366 

6,224 

149 

18,631 

234 

27,184 

111 

^  Texas 

3.71*9 

27.083 

4.553 

23,048 

4.746 

644 

31.508 

259 

71.195 

349 

188,181 

172 

P  Utah 

652 

2,275 

534 

2,317 

380 

127 

1,911 

279 

8.463 

515 

13.199 

267 

Vermont 

170 

590 

100 

371 

229 

113 

576 

335 

1.566 

927 

2,194 

294 

Virginia 

2.179 

2,726 

1.905 

4,006 

936 

398 

2.706 

222 

13.581 

329 

17.541 

171 

Washington 

512 

1.057 

589 

1.147 

1,452 

837 

1.177 

573 

7.864 

839 

6,330 

663 

West  Virginia 

1.970 

1,226 

1,306 

1.657 

947 

370 

1,365 

210 

10,510 

363 

6,831 

216 

Wisconsin 

1,886 

2,419 

1,1*19 

1.533 

2,031 

1,144 

1.456 

386 

16,605 

717 

11,149 

278 

Wyoming 

608 

2.531+ 

492 

2,117 

943 

1,232 

3.443 

486 

7,260 

1,012 

15,341 

427 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2,000 

0 

0 

3 

2,000 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

28 

25 

59 

77 

53 

594 

29 

900 

179 

797 

132 

735 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

43 

166 

0 

3,386 

168 

791 

275 

3.557 

198 

834 

285 

Virgin  Islands 

235 

21 

39 

169 

25 

98 

66 

38 

423 

126 

256 

44 

Standard  and  non-standard  loans  to  individuals.  Loans  from  corporation  trust  funds  not  inoluded. 
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FIG.  ]  PERCENT  OF  FARMS  IN  EACH  STATE  WITH  TOTAL  FARM 

PRODUCTS  VALUED  AT  BETWEEN  $250  AND  $1000  IN  1939. 
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50-  and  over  Source;  U.  S.  Census,  1940  farm  security  administration 


FIG  2  INCREASE  IN  GROSS  INCOME  OF  FSA  BORROWERS 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  FOR  ALL  FARMERS,  1939-41 
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FIG.  3  PROGRESS  OF  BORROWERS  ON  THE  RURAL 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  IN  1941. 


Net  Income 


(DOLLARS) 

$ 


Net  Worth 

(DOLLARS) 


Home- Use  Products  (Value) 

(DOLLARS) 


Milk  For  Home  Use 

(GALLONS 

♦ 

Meat  and  Poultry 
for  Home  Use  (POUNDS.) 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 
for  Home  Use  (QUARTS) 


Year  Before  Coming  on  FSA  Program 
1941 
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FIG.  4-  PERCENT  OF  NEEDY  FARM  FAMILIES  LOCATED 
IN  EACH  MAJOR  AREA,  AS  REPORTED  BY  FSA 
SUPERVISORS,  AS  OF  JANUARY  1, 1942* 


9 


South 

Northeast 
Great  Plains 

West 

Mid- West 

*  Source;  1941  Annual  RR  Family  Progress  Report.  A  total  of  1,079,000  farm  families 
was  reported  as  known  personally  by  FSA  supervisors  to  be  in  need  of  FSA  assistance. 
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FIG  S' HOW  THE  REHABILITATION  LOAN  DOLLAR 
IS  SPENT. 

Percent  of  Average  Original  Standard  RR  Loan 
Spent  for  Different  Purposes.  * 


Livestock  and  Poultry 

Land  and  Building  Improvments 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

Family  Living  Expenses 

Debt  Settlement  and  Refinancing 

Current  Farm  Operating  Expenses 


♦Based  on  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  loans 
made  during  the  1936-39  lending  periods. 
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FIG.  is  RURAL  REHABILITATION  LOANS  AND  COLLECTIONS 
BY  FISCAL  YEARS 


Note;  In  addition  to  the  $262,367,911  that  had  been  collected  on  principal  as  of  June  30,  1942,  a  total  of 
$35,130,580  had  been  collected  as  interest.  The  interest  collections  are  not  shown  in  this  graph. 

Figures  used  in  this  graph  do  not  include  corporation  trust  funds.  y  g  department  of  agriculture 

FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
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FIG.  ?  PRINCIPAL  REPAYMENTS  ON  RURAL  REHABILITATION 
LOANS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  MATURED  PRINCIPAL  BY 
FISCAL  YEARS. 
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IG.  8  SERVICES  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  FARMERS  BY  FSA 
COOPERATIVE  GROUPS,  SHOWN  AS  PERCENTAGE 
IN  EACH  TYPE,  AS  OF  JUNE  30, 1942 


Machinery  Services 
Health  Associations 
Purchasing  and  Marketing  Associations 

Miscellaneous  Services 
Sire  Services 
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FIG.  10  PERCENTAGE  OF  REHABILITATION  LOANS  IN  DIFFERENT 
SIZE  GROUPS,  BY  AREAS 

Shown  for  Originol  Standard  Loans  Made  in  1942 
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(b)  EMERGENCY  MD  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  DEFER SE,  (ALLOTMENT  TO  AG-RI CULTURE)  (ESA) 

The  first  part  of  the  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  from 
the  "Emergency  Fund  for  the  President"  for  making,  servicing  and 
collecting  loans  made  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of  enemy 
aliens,  which  function  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  asked  to 
assume  "by  the  War  Department. 

The  second  part  of  the  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotments  to 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  of  $500,000  on  July  29,  1942  and. 
$1,000,000  on  October  2,  1942  from  the  Appropriation  "Emergency  Fund 
for  the  President,  Rational  Defense."  These  allotments  were  made  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  and  distribution  of  farm  laborers  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  products  essential  to  the  War  program  by 
effecting  transportation  of  farm  labor,  including  aliens  within  the 
continental  United  States  and.  elsewhere,  from  areas  of  excess  supply 
to  areas  of  greatest  need.  Ho  expenditures  were  made  from  these 
funds  in  1942  fiscal  year  and.  none  are  estimated,  therefrom  for  the 
fiscal  year  1944. 

(c)  WORKING  FUHD,  AGRICULTURE,  FARM  SECURITY  ADMIHI  STRATI  OH 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  advance  of  funds  from  "Contingent 
Fund,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army"  for  loans  in  connection  with  evacuation  of 
enemy  aliens  (for  the  same  purposes  described  under  (b)  above). 

(d)  EMERGENCY  FUHD  FOR  ‘THE  PRESIDENT,  RATIONAL 
DEFENSE,  FARM  SECURITY  ADMIHI STRATI OH 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  allotment  made  to  cover  the  payment  of 
travel  and  special  per  diem  allowance  in  connection  with  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  employees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ■ 

(e)  FARM  TENANCY  -  TITLE  I 


Appropriated  funds: 

Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $1,625,000 

Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  estimates  to 

other  appropriations  (see  Budget  schedule  for  details)  .  -153, 140 

Total  available,  1943  . .  . . . .  1,471,860 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  1,326,070 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $40,790 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -145, 790 


-  loan  Funds  Under  Title  I  - 


Limitation  on  borrowings  from  E.E.C.  for  loans: 

Limitation,  1943  .  '32,500,000 

Limitation,  Budget  estimate,  1944  . . .  30,000,000 

Decrease  in  loan  funds,  1944  . .  -2,500,000 


Uet  total  fimds  available: 

1943  . ' . . . . .  33,971,  860 

Estimate,  1944  . * .  31, 526,070 

Decrease,  1944  (including  decrease  of  $40,790 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -2, 645, 790 


PROJECT  STATTK3UT 


Pro,i  ect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  | 
decrease  I 

1.  Earm  tenancy  loans  . 

$47,978,274 

$32,500,000 

$30,000,000 

(iV| 

-$2,500,000 

2.  Technical  services,  including 
state  and  county  committees  .... 

1,640,266 

870,177 

837,255 

(3) 

-32,922 

3.  •  Administrative  expenses  . 

831,544 

558,547 

486,469 

(3)  -72,078 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674  . 

40,790 

-40 , 790 

Continuing  transfers  to  other 
Departments  (see  budget  schedule 
for  details)  . . 

2,346 

2,346 

Unobligated  balance  . 

10.824 

—  _ 

~  — 

—  — 

Total  available  . 

50.460.908 

33,971,860 

31,326,070 

-2,  645x790 

Transfers  in  the  estimates  to  other 
appropriations  (see  Budget  sched¬ 
ule  for  details)  ........ . 

+254,450 

+153,140 

ITet  estimated  appropriation,  re- 
appropriation  and  R.E.C.  loan 
funds  1944  and  comparable  amounts, 
1943' and  1942  . . 

50,715,358 

34,125,000 

31,326,070 

1941  funds  reappropriated  for  obli¬ 
gation  in  1942  . 

'  -248,172 

Unobligated  loan  authorization  .... 

+2.021.726 

—  _ 

—  — 

Total  appropriation,  and  loan 
authorization  . . . 

52'.  488, 912 

34.125.000 

31.326,070 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $2,645,790  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $40,790  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 
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(1)  A  decrease  of  52,500,000  under  the  -project  "Harm  tenancy  loans"  represent¬ 
ing  an  estimated,  reduction  of  approximately  2,100  loans  to  t>e  made  during  1944 

fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $32,922  under  the  project  "Technical  services,  including 
state  and  county  committees. "  This  reduction  results  from  the  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  loans  to  he  made  in  1944  fiscal  year. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $72,078  under  the  project  "Administrative  expenses. 11  This 
reduction  results  from  the  reduction  in  the  loan  program. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  The  unprecedented  demand  upon  the  Nation's  agriculture  resulting 

from  the  war  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  farms  of  a  size  which 
can  give  full  employment  to  the  available  family  labor,  but  which  are  not  so 
large  as  to  be  dependent  on  hired  labor  for  full  production.  Our  agricul¬ 
ture  is  characterized  at  present  by  far  too  few  family-type  farms  of  ade¬ 
quate  size.  Some  farms  are  too  large  to  make  an  efficient  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  in  a  period  of  labor  and  equipment  shortages.  Others  are  too 
small  to  give  maximum  utilization  of  family  labor.  The  farm  ownership  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  bringing  together  the  capacities  of  the  families  and  the 
capacities  of  the  farms  in  a  manner  which  will  make  them  permanent  and  fully 
productive  marts  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  In  general,  it  is  the  owner-operated,  family- 
type  farm  that  is  able  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simple:  The  owner-operat ed  family-type  farm  (l) 
tends  to  utilize  the  maximum  amount  of  the  farm  family's  time,  combining  it 
with  the  maximum  proportions  of  capital  that  can  be  efficiently  handled;  (2) 
does, not  require  additional  farm  labor  that  is  so  scarce  during  this  war 
emergency;  and  (3)  brings  to  the  enterprise  the  maximum  security  of  tenure 
and  the  greatest  incentive  to  produce  in  abundance.  The  latter  point  is 
particularly  important  in  obtaining  dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry  products, 
which  are  some  of  our  most  critical  food  needs.  All  over  the  country  there 
are  local  labor  shortages  on  larger-than-family-type  farms,  and  all  over 
the  country  there  are  thousands  of  man-hours  of  labor  wasted  on  snaller- 
than-family-type  farms  with  inadeojuate  resources  and  equipment.  The  right 
balance,  the  proper  utilization  of  labor  available  and  the  maximum  incen¬ 
tive  to  produce  are  all  characteristics  of  the  family-type  farm  established 
by  the  farm  ownership  program.  This  is  the  deep-rooted,  traditional 
American  way  of  farming. 

Inadequate  farm  units:  Of  the  6,097,000  farms  listed  in  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
1940,  only  about  2,000,000  produced  more  than  $1,000  in  gross  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  per  farm  in  1939.  Indeed,  the  gross  va.lue  of  products  of  less  than 
$250  per  farm  produced  on  1,233,000  uiits  was  so  low  as  to  almost  nreclude 
them  from  being  co.nsidered  as  farms  at  all.  The  following  table  classifies 
the  Nation's  farms  according  to  the  value  of  their  farm  production  in  1939 
as  shown  by  the  1940  Census: 
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7,813,650,000 

1,282 
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A  tremendous  amount  of  valuable  manpower  is  "being  wasted  on  many  of  the  nearly 
3,500,000  farms  producing  between  $250  and  $1,500  worth  of  products  each  year. 
Labor  is  not  fully  utilized  and  standards  of  living  are  low  on  these  units. 
Approximately  1,700,000  of  them  are  so  inadequate’  as  to  have  produced  an  average 
total  value  of  farm  output  of  only  $400  in  1939.  This  volume  of  output  is 
obviously  not  enough  to  maintain  a.  farm  family  or  a  farm.  Another  million  or 
more  farms  in  1939  yielded  an  average  of  only  $750  per  farm .  Clearly  this,  too, 
is  a,  grossly  inadequate  farm-family  income. 

On  close  scrutiny,  then,  the  farm  picture  shows  a  vast  amount  of  resource 
inadequacy,  with  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  Ration's  farmers  operating 
adequate  farm  units.  Surely  food  production  suffers  under  such  conditions. 
Surely,  too,  family  living  standards  will  continue, to  suffer  uni ess  positive 
steps  are  taken  to  overhaul  the  economic  base  underneath  the  families  living  on 
the  land.  Recent  farm  prosperity  has  not  resulted  in  proportionate  increases 
for  all  income  classes  in  the  farm  population.  The  farm  families  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  income  brackets  received  about  67  percent  of  the. increase  in 
farmers'  gross  consumer  income  that  occurred  between  1941  and.  1942. 

Loss  of  Production  on  uneconomic  units;  The  waste  of  vital  manpower  is  only 
one  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  present  organization  of  the  Ration's  agri¬ 
culture.  Another  is  the  direct  loss  in  potential  food  and  fibre  production  on 
the  Ration's  farms  as  a.  result  of  the  uneconomic  distribution  and  organization 
of  farm  resources  and  facilities.  Two  factors  contribute  most  to  this  loss  of 
potential  production.  One  is  the  inadequacy  of  land  and  'capital  end  inability 
to  produce  much  for  the  markets  without  adequate  farm  and  home  management 
guidance  and  assistance.  The  other  factor  is  lack  of  a  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  land  that  is  being  farmed;  insecure  tenancy  and  poor  farming  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  1  indeed  together  for  many  generations  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Establishing  tenant  farmers  on  family- type  farms  of  their  own  is  based  on  a  very 
logical  economic  premise,  namely,  that  tenants  operating  inadequate  units  under 
insecure  tenure  arrangements  are  not  only  failing  to  produce  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  capable,  but  also  axe  failing  to  sustain  themselves  on  ax.  ade¬ 
quate  level  of  living.  In  high  tenancy  areas  throughout  the  country,  tenant 
farms  are  smaller  and  less  productive  than  owner  farms. 
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The  need  for  ownership;  The  time  for  establishment  of  adequate  family- type 
units  is  now  more  auspicious  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  50  years.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  farms  are  lying  idle  as  a  result  of  the  draft  of 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  into  various  war  activities.  Real  possibilities 
exist  for  the  combination  of  idle,  inadequate  units  into  adequate  farms 
capable  of  substantial  food  production  and  adequate  family  support.  Parts 
of  farm  tracts  now  idle  because  of  labor  shortages  can  be  amalgamated  with 
adjoining  inadequate  units  to  melee  family-type  farms*  Earn  operators  now 
on  small  units  can  move  to  idle  adequate  tracts  and  their  vacated,  farms  be 
combined  with  other  small  units.  Numerous  such  possibilities  exist.  Thus, 
the  Ration's  food  production  can  be  stepped  tip  and  its  rural  manpower  used 
to  the  maximum. 

In  such  adjustments  careful  consideration  should  be  given  not  only  to  the 
problem  of  determining  the  optimum  size  of  the  farm,  and.  the  capacity  of  the 
operator,  but  also  of  assuming  security  of  tenure.  Maximum  production  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  tenure  relationships  are  stable.  As  a  result  of  stable 
tenure  and  the  possibility  of  long-time  planning  of  farm  practices,  owners 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  far  more  productive  than  tenants. 

General  Plan:  The  farm  ownership  program,  authorized  by  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  has  been  in  operation  since  1937.  Essentially  the  work 
under  this  program  is  to 'make  farms  whose  capacities  to  produce  have  been 
established  available  for  purchase  to  t enacts,  sharecroppers,  hired  labor 
.aid  . other  individuals',  whose  •  capacity  for.. farm,  management  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  who  have  been  operating  inadequate  units. 

Both  the  farm  family  and  the  farm  itself  are  carefully  appraised  before  any 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  is  approved.  The  selections  are  made  after 
consideration  not  only  by  the  county  supervisors  and  by  farm  tenancy 
specialists  and  engineers,  but  by  a  local  county  committee  composed  of 
three  farmers  as  provided,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act.  By  this  process  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the  enterprise  is 
assured. 


After  a  family's  application  has  been  approved  and  a  farm  determined  upon, 
a  loan  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  and  for  necessary 
improvements.  The  loan  is  repayable  under  terms  of  a  40  year  mortgage 
bearing  interest. 

The  work  under  this  Act  is  not  limited  to  tile  making  of  loans  and.  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  payments,  but  includes  the  furnishing  of  farm  management  assistance 
to'  the  new  owner. 

Examples  of  Progress  and.  Current  Program: 

farm  Tenancy  Loans:  Since  the  passage  of  the  Earn  Tenant  Act,  28, 945  . .farm  ■ 
families  have  received  loans  and  have  become  owners,  through  June  30,  1942. 
Applications.':  for  these  loans  -cave  far  exceeded  the  number  which  could  be 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  available.  During  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
as  well  as  all  preceding  ye ars,  there  has  been  an  average  of  approximately 
20  applications  for  each  loan  made.  Table  I  shows  by  states  the  number  of 
loans  made  and  applications  received  each  fiscal  year. 
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In  accordance  with,  the  ■provisions  of  section  4  of.  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
the  amount  available  for  loans  during  any  fiscal  year  is . distributed  among 
the  several  states  and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the 
prevalence  of  tenancy.  The  allocation  factors  have  been  obtained  each 
year  from  the  most  recent  data  available  in  the  TJ„  S.  Census.  Table  II 
shows  the  method  of  determining  the  allocation  of  funds. 

During  the  five  years  of  tile  farm  ownership  program,  28,945  families  have 
received  farm  ownership  loans  averaging  $5,638  each.  These  loans  ranged 
in  average  size  from  $3,84-0  in  Georgia  to  $10,182  in  Illinois.  (See 
Table  III,  and  Figures  1  and  2.) 

The  average  size  of  the  8,617  farm  ownership  loans  made  in  1942  was  $5,553, 
slightly  less  than  during  the  four  years  previous.  (See  Table  IV  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  states.)  One  reason  for  this  slight  decrease  was  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  Conservation.  Order  L-41  by  the  War  Production  Board,  which  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  value  of  new  construction  for  farm  homes  to  $200 
and  of  other  farm  buildings  to  a  total  of  $1,000. 

The  average  purchase  price  of  the  land  in  the  farm  unit  itself-  during  1942 
was  $3,807.  or  about  $30  per  acre.  In  accordance  with  the  legislation 
under  which  this  program  operates,  loans  may  not  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  farms  of  a  greater  value  than  that  of  the  average  farm  unit  of  30  acres 
or  more  in  the  county  in  which  the  purchase  is  to  be  made. 

The  average  size  of  farms  purchased  during  the  entire  five  years  of  the 
program  was  133  acres;  and  about  one-fourth  of  all  farms  purchased  were 
less  than  80  acres  in  size.  (See  Table  V  and  Figure  3.)  In  1942  the 
average  size  was  125  acres. 

The  farms  purchased  under  this  program  represent  economic,  well-balanced, 
family- type  units,  capable  of  utilizing  the  family’s  labor  to  tile  maximum 
and.  of  making  possible  an  adequate  level  of  living  from  the-  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Extensive  research  into  minimum  requirements  of  resources  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  purposes  has  been  undertaken  by  research  agencies,  -notably 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  a  basis  for  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

During  the  fiscal  yean  1942  about  30  percent  of  the  average  farm  owner¬ 
ship  loan  was  used  for  improvements  on  the  land  and  in  the  buildings  on 
the  land.  Table  VI  indicates  the  amount  used  by  states  for  (a)  .purchase 
of  farms;  (b)  land  improvement;  (c)  buildings  other  than  dwellings;  and 
(d)  dwellings,  new  and  repairs. 

In  compliance  with  the  WPB  Conservation  Order  L-41  mentioned  above, 
special  procedures  were  developed  to  keep  all  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  costs  at  a  minimum.  Plans  for  expansible  houses  and  temporary  . 
shelters  were  developed  to  enable  the  borrower  to  defer  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction  work  until  after  the  war.  All  construction  was  deferred  for 
the  duration  except  that  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  farm  in  produc¬ 
tion. 
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The  repayment  of  the  majority  of  the  loans  made  under  this  program  is 
"based  upon  a  variable  payment  plan  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
enabling  legislation.  In  194-2  all  new  borrowers  cane  in  the  program 
under  this  plan,  which  simply  enables  borrowers  to  make  smaller  payments 
in  poor  years  and  larger  payments  in  good  years,  instead  of  paying  a 
fixed  amount  each  year  regardless  of  circumstances. 

The  amount  of  principal  .and  interest  which  had  become  due  as  of  June  30, 
1942,  was  $8,435,671,  of  which  $8,231,071  or  97.6  percent,  had  been 
collected  as  of  that  date.  In  addition  to  this,  $1,469,635  lias  been 
collected  as  extra  payments,  i.e.,  payments  over  and  above  that  which  has 
matured.  Of  the  total  amount  collected,  $3,840,374  represents  payments 
on  principal.  An  analysis  of  maturities  and  collections  by  states  as  of 
June  30,  1942,  is  shown  in  Table  VII.  The  total  principal  amounts  out¬ 
standing  as  of  June  30,  1942,  are  shown  by  states  in  Table  VIII. 

The  1944  urogram:  The  Budget  provides  authorization  to  borrow  $30,000,000 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  be  used  for  farm  ownership 
and  enlargement  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1944.  This  would,  of  course, 
continue  the  same  kind  of  financial  arrangement  as  that  under  which  the 
loan  program  operates  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  of  money  will  enable  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  make  6,309  farm  ownership  loans  during  1944,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  new  owners  up  to  35,254  by  the  end  of  that  year. 

Table  IX  shows  the  distribution  by  states  of  the  amount  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943  and  the  amount  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  to¬ 
gether  With  the  estimated,  number  of  loans  that  will  be  made  in  each  state. 

Technical  services,  including  county  committees:  In  accordance  with 
Section  42  of  the  Bankhead*- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  there  has  been  appointed 
in  each  county  in  which  the  program  operates  a  county  committee  composed 
of  three  farmers.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is  allowed  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  day'  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and,  in  addition,  is  granted  an  allowance  of  $1.50  per  day  for 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses.  While  the  Act  provides  that  compen¬ 
sation  shall  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  five  days  per  month,  the 
committees  actually  serve  about  twenty  days  per  year.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  county  committee  to  determine  the  fitness  of  each  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  loan,  to  examine  and  appraise  farms  with  respect  to  which  an 
application  for  a  loan  is  made,  and  is  required  to  certify7  that  each 
successful  applicant  for  a  loan  is,  by7  reason  of  character,  ability/  and 
experience,  likely/  to  successfully/  carry/  out  the  undertakings  required  of 
him;  that  the  farm  to  be  purchased  through  the  loan  is  of  such  character 
that  there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  purchase  price  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  loan  recommended  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  farm  of  greater  value  than  the  average  farm  unit  of  30 

acres  or  more  in  the  county,  parish,  or  locality  in  which  the  loan  is  to 

be  made. 

The  applicant  and  prospective  borrower  is  also  provided  with  additional 
technical  advice  and  services  through  qualified  appraisers  and  engineers. 
An  average  of  approximately  one  and  one-half  farms  are  appraised  and 
inspected  for  each  farm  that  is  finally  selected  for  purchase.  It  is, 
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therefore,  estimated  that  it  will  he  necessary  to  appraise  and  inspect 
more  than  9,000  farms  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  in  order  to  find  suit¬ 
able  farms  for  the  approximately  6,300  borrowers  to  whom  loans  will  be 
approved. 

Administrative  expenses;  Under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  the  Secretary  has  the  responsibility  for  making 
properly  secured  loans,  and  also  for  their  subsequent  supervision  to  in¬ 
sure  sound  farming  practices.  In  the  fiscal  year  1944,  as  in  the  past, 
the  sum  available  for  this  purpose  provides  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
personnel  for  administrative  services.  Services  which  are  employed  solely 
for  the  farm  ownership  program  and  assigned  exclusively  on  that  program 
are  entirely  financed  from  the  appropriation. 

After  this  personnel  and  its  incidental  expenses  have  been  provided  for, 
additional  personnel  performing  work  in  connection  with  the  farm  owner¬ 
ship  program,  but  whose  time  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  this  program, 
is  financed  from  this  appropriation  to  the  extent  to  which  the  funds  will 
permit.  As  the  scope  of  the  farm  ownership  program  increases  each  year 
with  the  addition  of  new  loan  cases,  the  administrative  work  involved 
greatly  increases.  Consequently,  it  becomes  more  difficult  each  year  to 
provide  the  necessary  services  from  the  limited  appropriation  that  is 
made  available  for  administrative  and  supervisory  and  technical  services. 

In  the  past,  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  entirely  to  finance  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  personnel 
engaged  both  full-time  or  part-time  in  connection  with  the  farm  owner¬ 
ship  program.  Additional  personal  services  required  for  administering 
the  farm  ownership  program,  over  and  above  that  to  be  financed  from  this 
appropriation, have  been  and  are  expected  to  be  supplied  in  1944,  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  contained  in  section  41  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  by  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  through  officers  and  employees  engaged  primarily  in  ad¬ 
ministering  other  Farm  Security  Administration  programs. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Table  JJ  Farm  Tenancy:  Method  of  Determining  the  Percentage  Distribution 
for  Allocating  Loan  Funds,  by  States 


State 

and 

territory 

(1) 

Farm 

population 
1940  a / 

(2) 

Percentage 

of 

tenancy 

1940  b / 

(3) 

Allocation  factor: 

Farm  population  Mul¬ 
tiplied  by  percentage 
of  tenancy  1940  cl 

(4) 

Percentage 

distribution 

of 

funds  d / 

(5) 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

31. 782. 907 

38.591 

12,351,408 

100.0000000 

Alabama 

1,343,080 

■58.782 

789,489 

6.3912966 

Arizona 

114,448 

11.588 

13,262 

0.1073742 

Arkansas 

1,113.102 

53-279 

593.050 

4.8014734 

California 

670,426 

19.146 

128,360 

1.0392317 

Colorado 

252,863 

37.207 

94,083 

0.7617167 

Connecticut 

104,810 

7.173 

7,518 

0.0608677 

Delaware 

45.974 

32.566 

14,972 

0.1212160 

District  of  Columbia 

227 

18.462 

42 

0.0003393 

Florida 

305,240 

25.170 

76,829 

0.6220254 

Georgia 

1.367,627 

60.107 

822,040 

6.6554515 

Idaho 

202,582 

25.543 

51.746 

0.4189443 

Illinois 

978,907 

43.095 

421,860 

3,4154806 

Indiana 

816,408 

28-291 

230,970 

1.8699890 

Iowa 

930,810 

47.574 

442,824 

3.5852068 

Kansas 

606,944 

44.920 

272,639 

2.2073534 

Kentucky 

1,261,040 

33-146 

417,984 

3.3841024 

Louisiana 

853.949 

59-442 

507,604 

4.1096879 

Maine 

176.273 

6.462 

11,391 

0 . 0922224 

Maryland 

245,623 

26.107 

64,125 

0.5191699 

Massachusetts 

147,214 

7.101 

10,454 

0.0846354 

Michigan 

870,832 

16.952 

147.623 

1.1951951 

Minnesota 

914,609 

32.337 

295.757 

2.3945212 

Mississippi 

1,403,142 

66.240 

929,441 

7-5249817 

Missouri 

1,125,413 

35.594 

400,580 

3.2431887 

Montana 

176,054 

27.836 

49,006 

0.3967676 

Nebraska 

498,220 

52.822 

263,170 

2.1306862 

Nevada 

15,862 

14.442 

2,291 

0.0185468 

New  Hampshire 

70,484 

6.367 

4,488 

0.0363337 

New  Jersey 

143,058 

15. 618 

22.343 

0.1808927 

New  Mexico 

178,349 

17.039 

30,389 

0. 2*160358 

New  York 

730,453 

12.754 

93,162 

0.7542620 

North  Carolina 

1,659.477 

44.372 

736.343 

5.96l6l24 

North  Dakota 

327.943 

45.127 

147,991 

1.1981697 

Ohio 

1,088,655 

26.273 

286,022 

2.3157061 

Oklahoma 

930,412 

54.440 

506,516 

4.1008786 

Oregon 

258,751 

18.239 

47.194 

0.3820907 

Pennsylvania 

914,799 

16.031 

146,651 

1.1873255 

Rhode  Island 

17,308 

10,252 

1,774 

0.0143661 

South  Carolina 

916,611 

56.HO 

514,310 

4.1639319 

South  Dakota 

307. 318 

52.996 

162,866 

1.3186046 

Tennessee 

1.275,582 

40.278 

513,779 

4.1596787 

Texas 

2.159.548 

48.914 

1,056,321 

8.5522334 

Utah 

104,658 

13.286 

13,905 

0.1125771 

Vermont 

106,532 

9.940 

10,589 

0.0857334 

Virginia 

986,447 

26.936 

265,709 

2.1512474 

Washington 

340,402 

17.704 

60,265 

0.4879182 

West  Virginia 

532,615 

22.742 

121,127 

O.98O676O 

Wisconsin 

882,938 

22.989 

202,979 

1.6433641 

Wyoming 

72,892 

24.224 

17.657 

0.1429583 

Alaska 

2.393  sJ 

20.064 

480 

O.OO38872 

Hawaii 

149.435  sJ 

70.667 

105,601 

0.8549732 

Puerto  Rico 

1,084,168  e/ 

20.646  ©/ 

223,837 

1.8122413 

a/  1940  Census  of  Population 
b /  Number  of  tenant-operated  farms  divided 
by  number  of  all  farms  for  each  State: 
Census  of  Agriculture.  1940. 


aj  Total  factor  is  sum  of  State  factors, 
d /  State  factor  divided  by  Column  H4*  total, 
e/  Estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Loan  obligations.  Title  I,  Farm  Tenant  Act,  inelud-  2/  Includes  $1,502  from  Corporation  Trust  Funds 

ing  supplemental  loans  to  prior  year  borrowers  jj  Includes  $340,865  from  Corporation  Trust  Funds 

Includes  $339,363  from  Corporation  Trust  Funds 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  OR  I  CULTURE 
FARM  8ECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICOLTUBE 
FARM  SEC  DEI  TT  ADMIN  IS  TEAT  ION 

Farm  Tenanoyi  Sir*  of  Tenant  Purchaee  Farms  by  States 


State 

and 

territory 

Average  acreage 

peroent  of 

farms  by  acreage 

group 

of  all  farms  of 

30  aores  or  more 
in  19UC 

Number  of  bor¬ 
rowers  inoeptien 
through  June  30, 191+2 

Average  acreage 
of  tenant  pur-  - 
ohase  farms 

Under 

30 

aores 

30-39 

aores 

^40-79 

aores 

80-119 

acres 

120-19? 

aores 

160-319 

aores 

320  aores 
and 

over 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(k) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ii) 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

SL 

26.945 

133 

& 

1.1 

21.5 

32.8 

19.2 

20.5 

4.2 

Alabama 

109 

2,562 

103 

.0 

a 

22.9 

52.3 

16.4 

8.2 

.2 

Ariiona 

201 

20 

58 

5.0 

5.0 

55.0 

35.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Arkansas 

116 

1,818 

95 

* 

.3 

40.2 

36.3 

12.9 

10.0 

.3 

California 

1*70 

189 

56 

3.7 

7.5 

73.8 

13.3 

.0 

1,2 

•  5 

Colorado 

736 

137 

227 

.0 

.0 

5.8 

33.6 

8.8 

33.5 

I6.3 

Conneotiout 

112 

11 

117 

16.7 

.0 

25.0 

25.0 

8.3 

25.0 

.0 

Delaware 

126 

38 

128 

•  0 

.0 

15.8 

26.3  ' 

31.6 

26.3 

.0 

Florida 

225 

252 

151 

.0 

1.1 

6.1 

18.3 

32.6 

40.4 

1.5 

.  ^Oeorgia 

JP  Idaho 

129 

2,924 

124 

* 

.2 

10.2 

47.2 

26.8 

15.1 

.5 

269 

71 

122 

.0 

.0 

11.4 

62.9 

7.2 

14.3 

4.2 

Illinois 

167 

55? 

141 

.0 

.0 

1.9 

28.0 

32.9 

36.6 

.6 

Indiana 

131 

355 

113 

.0 

.0 

6.6 

53.9 

26.1 

13.4 

.0 

low* 

176 

663 

137 

.0 

.0 

1.1 

26.5 

39.0 

33.4 

* 

Kansas 

34o 

430 

261 

.0 

.0 

.3 

-.5 

9.4 

64.3 

25.5 

Kentuoky 

112 

679 

122 

.0 

.0 

8.5 

46.7 

30.0 

14.5 

.3 

Louislena 

117 

1,303 

77 

.3 

1.4 

66.0 

'21.fi 

5.0 

4.9 

.6 

Maine 

130 

32 

11(2 

.0 

.0 

5.4 

ljo.5 

27.0 

24.4 

2.7 

Maryland 

137 

125 

148 

.0 

.8 

10.9 

28.9 

17.2 

42.2 

.0 

Massaohusetts 

114 

17 

101 

.0 

18.7 

12.5 

37,5 

18.8 

12.5 

.0 

Michigan 

113 

263 

121 

.8 

3.5 

34.7 

42.1 

18. 5 

.0 

Minnesota 

178 

459 

181 

.0 

.0 

.2 

4.4 

19.3 

69.8 

6.3 

Mississippi 

115 

2,622 

88 

* 

a 

47.9 

35.0 

12.0 

5.1 

a 

Missouri 

157 

920 

157 

a 

* 

2.4 

15.7 

29.3 

51.5 

1.1 

Montana 

1196 

66 

551 

.0 

1.4 

2.9 

17.4 

8.8 

37.6 

31.9 

Hebraeka 

I49 

358 

303 

.0 

.3 

.3 

8.2 

10.3 

49.7 

31.2 

Nevada 

1,331 

5 

264 

.0 

.0 

.0 

20.0 

20.0 

40.0 

20.0 

New  Hampshire 

•  110 

8 

182 

.0 

.0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

50.0 

.0 

Hew  Jersey 

122 

45 

112 

.0 

.0 

18.6 

41.8 

27.9 

11.7 

.0 

New  Mexioo 

i.70it 

47 

308 

.0 

.0 

8.4 

22.9 

4.1 

2.1 

62.5 

Hew  York 

138 

212 

159 

.0 

.0 

4.5 

31.4 

28.9 

34.3 

.9 

North  Carolina 

96 

1,973 

93 

.5 

1.5 

43.4 

34.7 

13.1 

6.6 

.2 

North  Dakota 

523 

277 

526 

.0 

•0 

.0 

.0 

1.1 

5.7 

93.2 

x  Ohio 

117 

490 

110 

.0 

.0 

6.4 

60.0 

25.2 

8.2 

.2 

1  )  Oklahoma 

233 

1,220 

188 

.0 

* 

2.0 

13.0 

19.3 

54.4 

11.3 

Oregon 

44 8 

69 

135 

.0 

.0 

21.4 

1(0.0 

14.3 

15.7 

8.6 

Pennsylvania 

110 

365 

131 

.0 

.0 

10.6 

42.1 

30.6 

15.9 

.8 

Rhode.  Island 

.116 

3 

25 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

South  Carolina 

119 

1,682 

112 

.2 

.9 

24.8 

42.0 

19.8 

11,7 

.6 

South  Dakota 

564 

278 

475 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.3 

i.e 

35.9 

62.0 

Tennessee 

108 

1.203 

118 

.0 

.0 

19.9 

39.5 

23.2 

16.6 

.8 

Texas 

1(07 

2.153 

177 

.1 

•4 

3.7 

21.2 

25.0 ' 

41.0 

8.6 

Utah 

1(18 

32 

86 

3.1 

6.2 

43.8 

28.1 

9*4 

9.4 

.0 

Vermont 

183 

26 

197 

.0 

.0 

.0 

20.0 

16.7 

63.3 

•  0 

Virginia 

Washington 

136 

353 

6aS 

97 

137 

159 

.0 

.0 

.6 

1,0 

15.5 

24.5 

34.7 

28.5 

20.6 

8.2 

26.6 

25.4 

2.0 

12.4 

West  Virginia 

125 

284 

143 

.0 

.0 

11.2 

32.9 

25.1 

29.8 

1.0 

Wisoonsin 

132 

34i 

137 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

31.0 

33.0 

32.7 

.3 

Wyoming 

2,006 

28 

186- 

.0 

.0 

.0 

10.3 

13.8 

69.0 

6.9 

Hawaii 

0 

197 

29 

64.8 

11.2 

17.9 

"4.1 

1.0 

1.0 

•0 

Puerto  Eloo 

0 

411 

37 

21.4 

50.6 

25.0 

2.5 

.5 

.0 

.0 

*  Less  than  ,05jC 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Table 


Farm  Tenancy: 


Estimated  Distribution  of  Loans  by  States,  Fiscal  Years 

19 43  and  1944 


Relative  farm 

Fiscal  Year  1943 

Fiscal  Year  19iii 

State 

population 

Number 

Amount 

Average 

Number 

Amount 

Average 

and 

and  prevalence 

of 

of 

per 

of 

of 

per 

territory 

of  tenancy 

borrowers 

loan  borrowers 

borrowers 

loan 

borrower 

_ 

■  -(g>- . 

(4) 

-jj) 

111 

n 

■  (8)  . 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

100.00 

6,814 

♦32,500,000 

4,800 

6,309 

♦30,000,000 

4,800 

Alabama 

6.39 

629 

2,077,367 

3,300 

581 

1,917,570 

3,300 

Aritona 

0.11 

3 

34,897 

9,900 

3 

32,212 

9,900 

Arkansas 

4.60 

445 

1,560.479 

3.500 

412 

1,440,443 

3,500 

California 

1.04 

41 

337,750 

8,200 

38 

311,770 

8,200 

Colorado 

0.76 

26 

247,558 

9,500 

24 

228,514 

9,500 

Connecticut 

0.06 

2 

19,782 

9,900 

2 

18,260 

9,900 

Delaware 

0.12 

7 

39.395 

5,500 

7 

36,365 

5.500 

Distriot  of  Columbia 

B 

110 

101 

Florida 

0.62 

65 

202,158 

3,100 

60 

186,607 

3,100 

Georgia 

6.66 

681 

2,163,015 

3,200 

624 

1,996,630 

3,200 

(  Idaho 

0.42 

15 

136,157 

8,700 

14 

125,684 

8,700 

hir  Illinois 

3.42 

119 

1,110,031 

9,300 

110 

1,024,644 

9,300 

Indiana 

1.84 

71 

607,747 

8,500 

66 

560,997 

8,500 

Iowa 

3.59 

131 

1,165.192 

8,900 

121 

1.075,561 

6,900 

Kansas 

2.21 

91 

717.390 

7,700 

86 

662,207 

7,700 

Kentuoky 

3.38 

185 

1,099,833 

5.900 

172 

1,015,231 

5,900 

Louisiana 

4.11 

340 

1,335,649 

3.900 

316 

1,232,906 

3,900 

Maine 

0.09 

5 

29.972 

5,800 

5 

27,667 

5,800 

Maryland 

0.52 

27 

168,730 

6,100 

26 

155.751 

6,100 

Massachusetts 

0.09 

5 

27,507 

5,300 

5 

25,391 

5.300 

Michigan 

1.20 

76 

388.439 

5,100 

70 

358,558 

5.100 

Minnesota 

2.40 

87 

778,219 

8,900 

81 

718,357 

8,900 

Mississippi 

7.53 

643 

2,445,619 

3,800 

594 

2,257,495 

3,800 

Missouri 

3.24 

189 

1,054,036 

5,500 

177 

972,956 

5,500 

Montana 

0.40 

17 

128,950 

7,600 

16 

119,030 

7,600 

Nebraska 

2.13 

75 

692.473 

9,200 

69 

639,205 

9,200 

Nevada 

0.02 

0 

6,028 

9,200 

0 

5,564 

9,200 

New  Hampshire 

0.04 

2 

11,809 

6,000 

2 

10,900 

6,000 

New  Jersey 

0.16 

7 

58,790 

8,300 

7 

54,268 

8,300 

New  Mexico 

0.25 

9 

79,962 

8,100 

9 

73,811 

8,100 

V  New  York 

0.76 

43 

245,135 

5,700 

40 

226,279 

5,700 

North  Carolina 

5.96 

497 

1.937.524 

3,900 

459 

1,788,484 

3.900 

North  Dakota 

1.20 

66 

389.405 

5,900 

61 

359,451 

5,900 

Ohio 

2.32 

100 

752,605 

7,500 

93 

694,712 

7,500 

Oklahoma 

4.10 

252 

1,332,785 

5,300 

232 

1,230,263 

5,300 

Oregon 

0.38 

16 

124,180 

7,700 

15 

114,627 

7,700 

Pennsylvania 

1.19 

72 

385,681 

5.300 

67 

356,197 

5,300 

Rhode  Island 

0.02 

0 

4,669 

7,000 

0 

4.310 

7,000 

South  Carolina 

4.16 

369 

1,353,294 

3,700 

338 

1.249,195 

3,700 

South  Dakota 

1.32 

61 

428,547 

7,000 

57 

395,581 

7,000 

Tennessee 

4.16 

319 

1,351,896 

4,200 

297 

1,247,903 

4,200 

Texas 

0.55 

452 

2.779,476 

6,100 

421 

2.565,671 

6,100 

Utah 

0.11 

4 

36,587 

7.500 

5 

33.773 

7,500 

Vermont 

0.09 

5 

27,863 

5,4oo 

5 

25,720 

5,400 

Virginia 

2.15 

152 

699.155 

4,600 

140 

645,374 

4,600 

Washington 

o.49 

16 

158,573 

8,900 

16 

146,375 

'*8,900 

West  Virginia 

0.98 

82 

318,720 

3.900 

75 

294,203 

3,900 

Wisconsin 

1,64 

81 

534,093 

6,500 

76 

493,010 

6,500 

Wyoming 

0.14 

5 

46,461 

8,900 

5 

42,887 

8,900 

Alaska 

B 

1.263 

1,166 

Hawaii 

0.85 

68 

277,866 

4,100 

63 

256,492 

4,100 

Puerto  Rioo 

1.81 

159 

588,978 

3.700 

147 

543,672 

3.700 

- - — - - - — . — — 

B/  Less  than  0.01  peroent. 
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FIG.  1  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TENANT  PURCHASE  LOANS,  BY  SIZE 
OF  LOAN,  THROUGH  JUNE  30, 1942 
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FIG.  2,  AVERAGE  SIZE  <gF  TENANT  PURGHA^I  LOAN  FROI 
BEGINNING  OF  PROGRAM  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  19 
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FIG3  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARMS  PURCHASED  WITH  TP  LOANS, 
BY  SIZE  OF  FARM,  THROUGH  JUNE  30, 1942. 
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U.  S.  DEPAFtTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


(f)  LIQUIDATION  AND  MMTAGEMENT  O?  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS  -  TITLE  17 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . , .  $500,000 

Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  esti¬ 
mates  to  other  appropriations  (see 

Budget  schedule  for  details)  .  -75,874 

Total  available,  1943  .  427,156 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  431,039 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of 
$6,087  travel  funds  returned  to 
surplus )  .  -5,087 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Technical  services  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  land  development  and 
property  mint  enance  . . 

$109,152 

$38,372 

$89,500 

+$1,128  (1) 

2.  Management  and  collection  ser¬ 
vice  . . . 

271,424 

136,122 

187,224 

--+1,102  (2) 

3.  Administrative  expenses . . 

225,083 

140,687 

140,475 

-212 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  674. . 

6,087 

—6-,  087 

Continuing  allotments  and  transfers 
to  other  appropriations  and 
Departments  (see  Budget  schedule 
for  details)  . 

„  3,200 

'  5,858 

3,840 

-2,018 

Unobligated  balance  . 

65,720 

_  — 

—  — 

—  — 

Total  available  . 

674, 579 

. 427, 126 

421,039 

.  .  -6, 087. . 

Transfers  in  the  estimates  to  other 
appropriations  (see  Bridget  sched¬ 
ule  for  detauls)  . . 

72,874 

72,874 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

747,453 

500.000 

421,039 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $5,087  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  the  decrease  in  travel 
funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943).  In  addition,  the  following  adjustments  be¬ 
tween  projects  are  provided:  A  reduction  of  $2,018  in  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  this  program  for  which  funds  axe  trans¬ 
ferred  from  this  appropriation,  and  a  reduction  of  $212  in  administrative  expenses 
are  distributed  to  projects  (l)  and  (2)  as  follows: 

Cl)  An  increase  of  $1,128  for  increased  cost  of  "Technical  services  and  super¬ 
vision  of  land  development  and  property  na-int enance. 11 

An  increase  of  81,102  for  increased  "Management  and  collection  service. n 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  .APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  provide  for  the  liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement 
projects  by  making  provision'  for'  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  managerial  functions  at  the -national  and  regional  office  levels 
in  directing  efforts  toward  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  projects. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:'  The  basic  problem  in  connection  with  the 
liquidation  and  management  of ' resettlement  projects  is  to  effect  certain 
necessary  improvements  and  the  reorganization  of  some  units,  presently  too 
small- to.  constitute  an  economic  unit  to  support  a  family  with  reasonable 
standards  of  living’,  in  order  that-  all-  farming  units  may  be  adequate  for 
the  family  living  of  the  purchasers.  Although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  there  is  still  a  number  of  units  which  re¬ 
quire  adjustments  in  area,  as  well  as  improvements  and  betterments  to  the 
building.  The  changes  in  the  size  of  the  units  vail  be  made  simply  by 
rearrangement  within  the  project  acreage.  The  funds  required  for  the  im¬ 
provements  and  betterments  are  being  requested  under  the  heading  "Loans, 
Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation. 11 

General  Plan:  Under  this  item,  plans  are  developed  and  work  directed  toward 
.  sale  of  all  projects  on  long-term  contract s  to  individual  clients  or  to 
homestead  associations.  ........ 

In  accordance"  with  Executive  Order-  No..  9070,  dated  February  24,  1942,  42 
non-farm  projects,  consisting  of  5,382  units,  heretofore  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Earn  Security  Administration  have  been  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Public'  Housing  Authority  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency.  : 

Tile  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  in  the  amount  of  $421,039,  provides 
for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses-  of  the.  management  functions  at  the 
national  and  regional  office  levels.  It  does  not  make’ provision  for  the 
direct  project  expenses  of  the  152  resettlement  projects  which  remain  under 
,the  jurisdiction  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

.The  management,  operation,  and  maintenance,  including  payments  in  lieu  of 
.taxes  and  insurance,  premiums  in  connection  with  the  .  direct  project  opera¬ 
ting  expenses,  have  been  provided  from  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
rental  of  project  facilities.  These  receipts  have  been  deposited  into  the 
appropriation  "Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 
of  Resettlement  Projects."  The  funds  available  on  July  1,  1943,  under 
this  appropriation,  together  with  the  income  from  the  rental  of  the  project 
facilities  of  the  152  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  will  continue 
to  be  utilized  for  the  direct  project  expenses. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Efforts  are  being  made  to  dispose 
of  project  units  as  rapidly  as  clients  progress  to  the  point  where  they 
can  undertake  the  purchases  with  a  reasonable  possibility  of  being  success¬ 
ful.  The  following  statement  outlines  the  status  of  liquidation  of  the 
remaining  projects  as  of  June  30,  1942: 


Status  of  liquidation  of  Projects  as  of  June  30,  1942 


- - - - - - 

Description 

Total  Units 

Units  Sold 

Units  Being 
Operated  under  Lease 

Community  Projects  . 

4,766 

987 

3,779 

Subsistence  Homesteads  ...... 

464 

387 

77 

Scattered  Farms  . . 

4.  842 

1.751 

3,091 

Totals  . 

10,072 

3,125 

6,947 

-  \ 

In  light  of  conditions  as  they  exist  at  present,  it  appears  that  at  least  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  units  will  have  been  sold  by  June  30,  1944  either  to  individ¬ 
uals  or  to  homestead  associations.  To  expedite  these  sales,  the  amount  of 
$2,230  has  been  transferred  to  the  work  projects.  "Technical  services  and 
supervision  of  land  development  and  property  maintenance"  and  "Management  and 
Collection  services"  to  assist  clients  in  assuaging  responsibility  and  in  im¬ 
proving  their  farm  and  home  management  practices. 

As  these  units  are  sold,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  projects  and  made  available 
under  the  Appropriation  "Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operation  and  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Resettlement  Projects"  will  decrease  for  the  next  few  years  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  can  the  cost  of  management  and  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
projects.  It  is  extremely  important  that  these  clients,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  purchase  contract,  he  serviced  carefully  in  order  to  assure  their 
ultimate  success. 

Statements  of  the  development  costs  of  all  projects  and  the  operating  expenses 
and  income  from  the  inception  to  June  30,  1942,  exclusive  of  42  non-farm 
projects  transferred  to  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  are  shown  in  Tables' 

I  and  II,  respectively. 
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Georgia  Scattered  Farms,  Randolph 

and  Polk  193U  1937  7  l,0u9  17.717.76  17,717.76  6,71*2.1*7  6,7**2.1*7  2U.U60.23 

Groans  County  Project,  Greono  1939  125  19.U93  198,805.00  198,865. 00  lU2, 563.82  1U2,'563.82  3Ul.U28.82 
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(g)  WATER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AND  gJjMlARID  AREAS 

This  appropriation  lias  "been  transferred  to  and  merged  with  "Loans,  Grants,  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation",  as  explained  above. 

(h)  WATER  CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION  PROJECTS 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  for  1942  and  estimated  obligations  for 
1943  and  1944  under  the  funds  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
the  appropriation  "Water  conservation  and  utility  projects,  Act  Aug.  11,  1939, 
as  amended  (Reimbursable),"  (Dept,  of  the  Interior)  under  authority  of  the 
following  deficiency  appropriation  acts: 

Additional  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1941-*,  ♦,**.,  *  $'  580,000 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,.  1942  .  1, 500, 000 

Total  Transferred,  1941  and  194-2 . .  .  .  2 ,080,000 

These  transferred  funds  were  provided  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Wheeler- Case  Act,  approved  October  14, 
1940,  which  was  passed  "for  tile  purpose  of  stabilizing  water  supply  and  thereby 
rehabilitating  farmers  on  the  land  and  providing  opportunities  for  permanent 
settlement  of  farm  families." 

The  Budget  includes  no  estimate  for  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year  1944,  but 
reflects  estimated  obligations  in  that  year  of  $450,000  from  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  1942  transfer. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

:  1943 

1942  : ( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Surveys  and  investigations  ... 

• 

t 

$26,561;  $169,636 

$140,500 

-$29,136  (l) 

2.  Land  purchase,  improvement, 
and  development  . 

« 

243,641;  862,077 

129,800 

-732,277  (2) 

3.  Planning,  management,  and 

administration  . 

• 

• 

52,916:  55,500 

48,500 

-7,000  (3) 

4.  Operation,  maintenance,  and 
repairs  during  construction  ..* 

• 

« 

22,288:  97,500 

85,000- 

-12,500  (4) 

5.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 

• 

• 

during  construction  . 

21,900 

22,800 

+900  (5) 

6.  Insurance  on  improvements  dur- 
ing  construction  . 

• 

• 

1,333:  10,600 

10,900 

+300  (6) 

Total  . 

346,739:  1,217,213 

437,500 

-779,713 

Transfers  in  the  ‘estimates  to 

• 

• 

. 

)  other  appropriations  (see 

Budget  schedule  for  details)  ... 

• 

• 

+37,500:  +28,548 

+12,500 

Net  available  ... . . . 

384,239:  1,245,761 

450,000 

—  ~ 

1941  unobligated  balance  avail¬ 
able  in  1942  ,  . . 

• 

-580,000: 

1942  unobligated  balance  available 
in  1943  . 

• 

• 

+1,695,761:  -1,695,761 

1943  unobligated  balance  available 
in  1944  . 

0 

• 

-  -:  +450,000 

-450,000 

Received  by  transfer  from  "Water 

• 

conservation  and  utility  proj¬ 
ects,  Department  of  Interior"  .. 

• 

-1,500.000: 

Total  estimate  or  appropria¬ 
tion  . 

• 

• 

•  __ 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
The  decrease  of  $779,713  consists  of  the  following  items: 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $29,136  for  ''Surveys  and  investigations. 11  It  is  planned  to 
focus  the  work  of  surveying  and  investigating  on.' only  those  projects  permitting 
maximum  contribution  to  the  increased  food  production  effort  in  a  minimum  of  time 
and  with  a  minimum  competitive  demand  for  critical  equipment  and  materials. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $732,277  for  ’’Land  -purchase,  improvement  and  development". 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  to  he  acquired  for  the  projects  approved  by  the 
President  under  the  Act  of  October  14,  1940  will  be  completed  during  1943.  Major 
improvements  are  being  deferred  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  only  necessary 
clearing,  leveling  and  ditching  of  the  land  are  being  continued. 
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( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $7-,  000  for  "Planning,  management,  and  acbnini  strati  on  l1  i  The 
preliminary  planning  of'  the' projects  "being  continued  will  he  completed  during 
1943  and  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1944. 

( 4)  A  decrease  of  $12,500  for  11  Operation,  maintenance,  and  repairs  during  con¬ 
struction"  .  As  these .pro jects  are  completed  and  settled,  and  the  farmers  es¬ 
tablished  and  aole  to.  carry  the  "burden  of  the.  costs,  it  will  "be  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  work. 

( 5 )  An  .increase  of  $900’ for  "Payments  in  lieu  "of  taxes  during  construction " 

on  additional  lands  acquired.  .  ' • - 

( 6 )  An  increase  of.  $300  for  11  Insurance  on  improvements  during  construction 1 1 

to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  protection  on  property  acquired . 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOiT'  ' 

Ob j ective:  To  provide  for  the  making  of  investigations  and  surveys  con¬ 
currently  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  obtain  essential  information  .relative  to  suggested 
and  potential  .projects  regarding  their  agricultural  and  economic  feasi¬ 
bility;  to  provide  for  the  clearing,  leveling,  ditching,  etc.  of  farm  lands 
for  the  projects  approved  by  the  President  under  the  Act  of  October  14, 

1940,  and  technical  and  administrative  services  for  the  planning,  manage¬ 
ment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  such  projects. 

The.  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Fundamentally,  the  basis  of  ,  this  program 
is  the  development,  conservation,  and  utilization  of  land  and.  water  in  a 
manner  that  provides  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  family-sized  self- 
sustaining  f farms.  The  plight  of  families  stranded  on  dry  lands  or  crowded 
in  irrigated  areas  having  a  deficient  water  supply  grows  more  severe  each 
year.  It  is  vital  that  the  construction  of  projects  in  areas  of  most  acute 
need,  and  where  there  is  strong  justification,  should  continue  during  the 
national  emergency  period.  The  management  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
entails  not  only  stabilization  of  agricultural  development  and  income,  but 
emphasis  on  increased  food  production  to  meet  the  war  needs.  Investiga¬ 
tions  and  proposals  for  new  developments  are  being  focused  on  projects  per¬ 
mitting  maximum  contribution  to  the  increased  food  production  effort  in  the 
minimum  of  time  and  with  a  maximum  competitive  . demand  for,  critical  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials. 

Over  300  recommendations  have  been  received  both  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  and  by  this  Department  for  the  development  of  projects  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Investigational  reports  have  been  written  for  projects  located  in 
all  but  one  of  17  western  states.  This  includes  60  investigational  reports, 
covering  almost  three-fourths  of  a  million  acres  of  irrigable  land.  There 
are  141  projects  in  various  stages  of  investigation  to  determine  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  participation  from  an  agricultural  and  economic 
standpoint,  as  required  by  section  3(a),  section  5  and  section  6  of  the  . 

Act  of  October  14,  1940. 


General  Plan:  As  recommendations  are  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
advance  and  general  investigations  and  surveys,  as  compared  with  specific 
planning  for  approved  projects,  are  conducted  from  an  agricultural  economic 
standpoint  to  determine  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  participation  and  to 
provide  estimates  for  the  cost  of  land  development* 

As  plans  for  projects  are  approved  and  appraisal  and  acquisition  of  land  has 
commenced,  and  work  started  toward  clearing  of  trees  end  brush  and  removal 
of  weeds  and  stones,  a  study  is  made  of  agricultural  and  resource  planning 
before  and  after  irrigation;  unit  subdivision;  use  of  dry  land  and  grazing 
land  in  connection  with  irrigation  units;  family  selection;  and  preparation 
of  farm  plans. 

After  the  irrigation  construction  phase  has  been  completed  and  until  the 
projects  have  been  entirely  completed  and  settled,  the  responsibility  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  property  is  assumed  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Also,  during  this  period,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  assumes  responsibility  for  acquisition  of  agreements  between 
the  Government  and  local  political  subdivisions  and  the  making  of  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
this  program.  It  is  also  necessary  during  this  period  for  the  government 
to  provide  adequate  protection  through  fire  and  property  damage  insurance 
of  property  acquired  or  constructed  on  these  projects. 

(i)  WATER  C  0  IT  SEEYAT I  Oil  AND  UTILITY  PROJECTS 

(ALLOTMENT  TO  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION) 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  1942  and  1943  obligations  from  the  transfer  made 
in  1941  from  the  Interior  Department  for  acquisition  of  land  for  water  con¬ 
servation  and  utility  projects.  No  obligations  are  contemplated  for  1944. 

TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(j)  PAYMENTS  III  LIEU  OF  TAXES  AND  FOR  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  funds  provided  for  by  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  29,  1936  (40  U. S.C.  431-434),  under  which  receipts 
derived  from  the  operation  of  any  resettlement  project  or  any  rural  rehabili- 
tion  project  for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is  available  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  states,  political  subdivisions,  and  loca.1  taxing  units  end 
for  any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  (including  insurance) 
of  such  projects.  ,The  receipts  made  available  are  used,  as  provided  for  uider 
the  Act,  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  defray  the  costs  of  insurance, 
and  for  operation,  maintenance  and  special  miscellaneous  expenses  on  resettle¬ 
ment  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  projects  for  resettlement  purposes. 

The  inter-relationship  of  this  appropriation  with  other  project  items  is  out¬ 
lined  in  these  notes  uider  the  heading  "Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettle¬ 
ment  Projects. " 


The  deposits  to  this  fund  will  he  greatly  decreased  due  to  the  transfer  of  42 
projects  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  on'  September  30,  1942,  as 
mentioned  under  the  item  "Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement  Projects." 
The  obligations  will  not  be  decreased  to  the  same  extent  as  collections,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  decrease  Of  obligations 
will  not  keep  pace  with  the  decrea.se  in  revenue  due  to  the  sale  of  project 
units  as  explained  under  the "item  "Liquidation  and  Management  of  Resettlement 
Projects." 

Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for  1939,  1940,  1941,  and  1942,  and  esti¬ 
mated  for  1943  find  1944  are  as  follows: 


Receipt  s 

Obligations 

Balance 

1938 

$ 

$ 

$  719,097 

1939 

1,497,896 

1 , 363, 136 

853, 857 

1940 

2,589,272 

1,955,943 

1,487,186 

1941 

2, 232, 558 

2, 224, 942 

1,494,802 

1942 

' 2,520,266 

2,337,689 

■  1,677,379 

1943  (Est.) 

1,175,000 

1,717,871 

1,131,508 

1944  (Est.) 

390,000 

1,205,670 

818,838 

TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(k)  STATE  RURAL  REHAB  I L I  TAT  I  Oil  CORPORATl  OIT  FUNDS 

Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration,  providing  grants  to  the  states,  there  was  established  in  a  majority 
of  the  states  (during  1934  and  1935)  a  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
to  administer  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  in  each  state.  These  corpora¬ 
tions,  acting  through  their  respective  directorates,  have  entered  into  in¬ 
dividual  agreements  with  the  United  States  Government,  whereby  their  assets 
and  liabilities  have  been  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Government  to  be  made 
available  for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  within  the  respective  states. 

The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected,  on  behalf  of  the 
corporations  have  been  deposited  in  special  trust  fund  accounts  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  have  been  administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the 
terns  of  the  transfer  agreements.  Since  the  dates  of  transfer  of  the  a.ssets 
of  each  state  corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  lias  endeavored  to 
convert  excess  assets  of  the  corporations  into  cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as 
reasonably  possible  on  outstanding  loans  and  other  accounts  receivable.  Funds 
thus 'made  available  for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  have  been  used  for  the 
payment  of  outstanding  obligations  and  new  obligations  incurred  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  corporation  property  and  for  the  making  of  rehabilitation  loans 
and  grants  to  corporation  borrowers.  The  same  disposition  will  be  made  of 
funds  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1942  loans  and  grants  totaling  $6, 299,153  were  made 
to  corporation  clients,  approximately  $4,000,000  will  he  used  for  this 
purpose  in  194.3,  and  approximately  $3,005,000  for  grants  and  $4,740,638 
for  loans  will  he  made  in  1944  which  accounts  for  the  sharp  increases  in 
obligations  for  those  years  as  reflected  in  the  following  table.  However, 
collections  increased  in  1942  and  we  estimate  will  remain  approximately  at 
the  same  high  level  during  1943  and  1944. 


Receipt  s 


1938 

1959 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943  (Est.) 

1944  (Est.) 


$10,231,994 

3,725,306 

4,367,383 

2,949,461 

3,616,022 

3,500,000 

3,600,000 


Obligations 


4,417,869 

2,799,540 

2,716,741 

8,147,958 

5,436,365 

8,471,693 


Balance 

$10,231,994 
9,539,431 
11,107,274 
11,339,994 
5,808,058 
4,871, 693 


(1)  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  ASSESSMENTS  OH  ACQUIRED  LARDS 

RARE  SECURITY  ADMII7I  STRAY  I  OR 

The  Budget  schedule  covers  the  obligations  from  the  Trust  Account  established 
for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  vendors  of  land  acquired  by  the  Ear m 
Security  Administration,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  drainage 
taxes  assessed  against  said  land,  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  refunded  to 
the  vendor  after  the  last  payment  has  been  made. 


Receipts  Obligations  Balance 


1940 

$22,580 

$3,730 

$18,850 

1941 

1,839 

-  - 

20,689 

1942 

30,350 

13,974 

32,065 

1943  (Est.) 

-  - 

24,345 

7.720 

1944  (Est.) 

-  - 

1,710 

5,010 

TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(m)  LIQUIDATION  OE  DEPOSITS  RESERVE  EOR  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPAIR,  LEASE  AND  PURCHASE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  purchasers 
of  property  as  deposits  to  a  reserve  fund  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
property,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Lease  and  Purchase  agreement.  Receipts  and  obligations  here¬ 
under  for  1941  and  1942  and  estimated  for  1943  and  1944  are  as  follows: 
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Receipts  Obligations  Balanc e 


1941 

$9,023 

$-  - 

$9,023 

1942 

5,247 

112 

14,158 

1943. 

10, 250 

6,000 

18,408 

1944 

15, 500 

7,500 

25,408 

TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(n)  LIQUIDATION  OR  DEPOSITS,  LEASE  AND  PURCHASE  CONTRACTS 


The  Budget  schedule  accounts  for  the  deposit  to  a  reserve  fund  of  collections 
received  from  purchasers  of  property  as  deposits  toward  the  purchase  price  of 
the  property  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Lease  and  Purchase  Agree¬ 
ments.  Actual  receipts  and  obligations  for  1942  and  estimated  for  1943  and 
1944  are  as  follows: 


Receipts 


Obligations 


Balance 


1942 

$3, 

1943 

100, 

1944 

125, 

000 

$2,989 

000 

42,000 

000 

50 „ 000 

$11 

58,011 

133,011 


PASSER  Q-ER-  CARRY  I N  C-  VEHICLES 


Under  normal  conditions  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  ma.de  a  practice 
of  trading  in  passenger- carrying  vehicles  when  they  have  been  operated  a 
total  of  60,000  miles  or  more.  The  resultant  elimination  of  high  repair 
costs  for  worn  equipment  and  the  increased  prices  received  for  the  trade-ins 
have  proved  this  plan  to  be  practical  and  economical.  If  this  policy  were 
being  followed  at  the  present  time,  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
presently  owned  equipment  would  be  subject  to  replacement.  Many  of  these 
vehicles  have  already  been  operated  60,000  miles  and  are  up  to  five  years 
old.  Consistent  with  the  war  program,  we  have  not  proposed  replacements  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1944,  except  for  those  vehicles  which  will  have  been 
operated  75s000  miles  or  more  by  July  1,  1943.  It  is  expected  that  these 
vehicles  will  approach  90,000  miles  of  usage  before  new  purchases  are 
actually  effected. 


Long  trips  from  point  to  point  have  been  entirely  restricted.  Repair  costs 
will,  of  course,  be  increased  as  the  equipment  gets  older,  but  oy  operating 
the  vehicles  at  lower  speeds,  by  establishing  a  system  of  preventative 
maintenance  for  servicing  and  repairing  equipment,  it  is  hoped  to  extend 
the  use  of  these  vehicles  at  least  50  percent  beyond  their  normal  life- 
expectancy. 


The  purchase  price  of  new  vehicles  has  been  based  on  the  $925  per  unit 
maximum  allowance  established  by  Congress.  Trade-in  values  appear  to  be 
quite  low' but  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  vehicles  will  have  been 
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used  considerably  beyond  the  recognized  lif e- expectancy,  I f  new  vehicles 
are  not  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  the  funds  requested  for  new 
purchases  would  be  needed  for  additional  repairs  to  keep  the  proposed  trade- 
ins  in  use  and  for  transportation  by  other  methods.  ITo  increase  to  the  total 
number  of  vehicles  currently  owned  is  recommended. 

The  one  hundred  thirty-seven  (137)  old  vehicles  to  be  operated  and  the  forty- 
two  (42)  new  vehicles  proposed  to  be  purchased,  (all  of  which  are  replacements) 
will  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  The  passenger- carrying  vehicles  assigned  for  operation  from  our 
Washington  and  regional  offices  are  driven  to  points  in  rural  areas  not  served 
by  common-  carrier.  These  vehicles  are  not  assigned  for  operation  by  any 
particular  individual  or  group  of  individuals  but  are  operated  on  the  basis 

of  a  pool  with  transportation  being  furnished  from  the  pool  to  those  individ¬ 
uals  traveling  to  such  rural  points.  By  exercising  a  control  over  the 
itineraries  of  travelers,  a  number  of  officials  can  be  transported  in  one  car. 
This  combined  travel  could  not  always  be  proposed  if  personally  owned  vehicles 
were  used. 

2.  The  passenger- carrying  vehicles  being  operated  on  projects  are  furnished 
to  officials  of  the  projects  in  most  instances  as  individual  assignments,  and 
it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  considerable  savings  are  effected  by  fur¬ 
nishing  Government  owned  vehicles  to  these  individuals  for  project  travel 
rather  than  to  furnish  transportation  by  reimbursing  the  employees  for  the 
use  of  their  personally • owned  vehicles.  This  is  due,  primarily,  to  the 
ability,  in  most  instances,  to  purchase  gasoline  and  oil  in  tank  wagon  or 
drum  deliveries  at  a  considerable  saving  over  posted  service  station  prices. 
Further,  storage  costs  are  held  at  a  minimum  by  the  utilization  of  project 
storage  facilities.  Maintenance  costs  are  held  at  a  minimum  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  equipment  maintenance  staffs  at  the  larger  projects  to  service  all 
motorized  and  mechanized  equipment  or  through  the  negotiation  of  favorable 
local  servicing  contract s  through,  commercial  sources.  Taking  all  these 
factors  into  consideration,  transportation  can  be  furnished  by  Government- 
owned  vehicles  at  our  projects  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  per  mile  than 
would  be  possible  by  reimbursement  at  either  a  predetermined  compensable  or 
actual  expense  rate  for  the  operation  of  privately  owned  vehicles. 

3.  The  vehicles  to  be  operated  under  the  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization 
program  will  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  area  personnel  in  connection 
with  the  plailning,  investigating,  and  developing  of  Water  Conservation  and 
Utilization  projects;  and  by  project  personnel,  such  as  project  managers  and 
project  supervisors,  within  the  project  area  in  the  administration  of  their 
official  duties. 


_ _ _ 


